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IT'S  BASIC 


If's  a  basic  American  habit  to  read  at  home  in  the  evening 
hours  when  workday  duties  are  done  and  the  mind  is  free  to 
seek  its  own  desired  pleasures,  to  explore,  to  reflect.  Here  in 
this  great  Mid-West  fity  of  Chicago  more  than  a  million 
reader-friends — to  satisfy  their  night-time  reading  mood — 
turn  to  the  pages  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  It  is  their  pre¬ 
ferred  family  newspaper. 


IT’S  BASIC 


The  circulation  of  The  Daily  News  is  of  such  important  size  that 
it  may  be  generally  termed  mass  circulation.  But  its  unique 
and  basic  character — its  unusual  distinction — is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  selected  mass.  This  Daily  News  key-audience 
in  Chicago  represents  a  cross  section  of  the  most  desirable 
proportions  in  relation  to  the  buying  potentials  of  Chicago's 
various  residential  districts. 


IT'S  BASIC 


Business  executives  have  long  recognized  the  basic  value  of 
The  Daily  News  in  their  Chicago  marketing  plans.  For  43  con¬ 
secutive  years  they  have  placed  in  The  Daily  News  more  Total 
Display  advertising  than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper^ 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday.*  This  leadership  is  the  testimony 
of  confidence — confidence  which  asserts  that  The  Daily  News 
is  Chicago's  BASIC  Advertising  Medium. 


'for  foir  comparison,  liquor  Mnoqt  omitted  tinco  Tht  OoHir 
No»i  dots  not  aceopt  odvortising  for  okoh^ic  bevtraqts 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE' OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


LT  NEWS  PLAZA:  400  West  Hedison  Street,  CHICACO 
lOlT  OFFICE:  7-211  Generel  Motors  luildinq 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  Reekefellof  Plaio 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Buildine 


NEWSPAPERS  DO  NOT 


FORM  PUBLIC  OPINION 


THEY  MERELY  GIVE  THE  FACTS 


AND  THE  PUBLIC 


FORMS  ITS  OWN  OPINION 


Today,  with  the  world’s  future  in  the  balance  the  newspapers, 
by  being  fearless  in  their  presentation  of  facts,  can  stimulate 
the  public  in  its  thinking. 

Newspaper  reading  families  of  New  York  and  Chicago  admire 
the  fearlessness  with  which  Hearst  Newspapers  present  facts. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  their  preference  for  the  New  York 
Journal-American  and  the  Chicago  Herald-American.  [^These 
two  great  newspapers  dominate  the  evening  newspaper  circu* 
lation  in  America’s  first  two  cities. 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

Evening  and  Sunday 


CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Ihe  housewife  at  work  on  the  family  official  communiques.  A  dress  sale  outruns 

breakfast  in  the  morning  is  not  normally  the  Russian  advance.  The  advertising  of 

engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  g(H)d,  the  better  stores  is  more  interesting  to  her 
the  true,  the  beautiful  .  .  .  the  exercise  of  than  world  affairs, 
the  .Atlantic  Charter,  the  higher  strategy  in 
the  I’acific,  the  psychology  of  small  nations. 

Her  stream  of  consciousness  adheres  to 
the  mundane,  the  elementary  economic,  the 
intimate  .  .  .  concerns  oranges,  bread  and 
eggs  on  the  marketing  list,  three  day  s’ supply 
in  the  coffee  eanister,  keeping  toast  hot 
without  burning  it,  ration  pjints  for  dinner 
tonight.  Junior’s  new  sneakers,  slip  covers 
for  the  living  room,  change  oil  in  car,  shop 
for  wash  dresses,  look  at  new  gas  range,  must 
try  soy  beans,  where  to  go  for  vacation  this 
year. ..These  arc  the  Facts  in  her  lifc,agenda 
in  her  affairs . . .  prosaic,  pertinent,  practical. 


in  the  market  for  everything  every’  day. 
Newspaper  advertising  directs  demands  to 
definite  satisfactions,  aids  in  selection,  steps 
up  standards,  helps  save  both  footwork  and 
money,  suggests  short  cuts! 


iNEWsPAPERadvcrtisingindicarcswhat, 
y'  where,  when,  and  how  much  ...  meets  their 

wants,  encourages  their  aspirations,  affords 
^  ^  w  ays  and  means.  So  is  it  any  wonder  that 

ncii-spapcr  tuhertisin^  sells? 

Newspaper  advertising  engages  women  Because  it’s  so  close  to  your  customers, 

because  it’s  filled  with  their  kind  of  facts  of  catches  the  immediate  demand,  determines 
life,  runs  parallel  with  their  requisitions,  theirdecisions, closes theirsales — newspaper 
matches  their  wants  and  needs.  advertising  can  get  ipiicker  resyxinse,  bring 

faster  returns,  in  everv  market  uooi.1  enough 
Th  E  ty  pical  housewife  is  in  the  market  to  support  a  good  newspaper! 
for  bread  almost  every  day,  and  coffee  every 

week,  light  dresses  every  Spring,  a  winter  M  .\KE  newspaper  advertising  part  of 

coat  every  third  autumn,  a  vacuum  cleaner  your  sales  program  because  it  is  a  part  of 
every  few  years,  two  gas  ranges  per  lifetime;  the  life  and  interests  of  every  family  .  .  . 

apparel,  cosmetics,  furniture  as  often  as  her  plays  a  larger  part  in  family,  budget  and 

income  allows.  purchases  .  .  .  can  contribute  a  larger  part 

But  millions  of  women  with  families  are  to  your  volume  and  your  profits! 


When  husband  andehildren  arestarted 
on  their  orbits,  and  she  .settles  down  to  the 
morning  paper  with  toast  and  coffee,  her 
Facts  of  life  do  not  change.  Her  interest  is 
more  taken  with  commercial  offerings  than 


.  .  .  /he  firs/  adzer/isin^  medium  of  Philtidclphia  .  .  .  This  adzer/isemen/  is  one  of  a  scries  in  behalf  of  newspaper 
adzer/ising  .  .  .  and  is  available  /o  any  newspaper  for  reproduc/ion  or  publica/ion,  wi/hoiU  credi/  . . . 

National  Advertisi.vu  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  .Meeker  &:  Co.,  New-  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Lours;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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FLAME  THROWERS 
OF  THE  STEEL  FRONT 

Bessemer  converters  are  the  flame  throwers  of  production 
on  the  steel  front.  They  spear  the  skies  over  the  busy  steel 
plants  of  America  with  fiery  warnings  to  our  enemies. 

The  Bessemer  process  first  made  steel  available  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities.  In  recent  years  progress  in  the  operation 
of  converters  has  been  outstanding,  with  “flame  control” 
—  a  product  of  J&L  research  —  the  first  major  scientific 
contribution  to  uniformity  of  quality. 

Easy  to  work  and  machine,  this  new  steel  now  supply¬ 
ing  urgent  war  needs,  promises  abundant  contribution  to 
better  living  in  peace  time.  I 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PiTTSBURSM,  Pennsylvania 


THE  BESSEMERS 


“Blow  air  through  molten  iron  and  expect 
to  improve  its  quality'  or  make  steel?  Ridic¬ 
ulous  idea!”  exclaimed  British  iron  workers 
back  ill  the  fjo’s  when  an  Englishman  first 
proposed  it.  “A  cra/y  notion!  It  will  just 
cool  the  iron!”  scoffed  iron  workers  in  this 
country  when  an  American  began  toying 
with  the  same  idea  at  about  the  same  time. 
But  the  inventors  persisted  with  their  experi¬ 
ments  in  oxidation  of  molten  metal  and  se¬ 
cured  such  results  that  the  world  experienced 
an  industrial  evolution  which  gave  it  the 
superior  metal,  steel,  in  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties,  at  prices  that  enabled  its  wide  applica¬ 
tion  in  commerce,  construction  and  trans¬ 
portation.  (In  the  50’s  steel  was  made  in 
small  lots,  sold  fur  $250  to  $300  a  ton). 

42-year-old  Henry  Bessemer,  prolific  Brit¬ 
ish  inventor,  not  then  a  steel  man,  conceived 
the  converter  for  transforming  iron  into  steel 
by  blowing  air  through  the  molten  metal, 
and  patented  it  in  1S55,  (He  formed  own 
steel  company  in  1858).  Bessemer  was 
knighted  at  66,  not  for  inventing  steel  con¬ 
verter,  but  for  suggestion  he  made  when  only 
20  years  old  for  an  improvement  preventing 
re-use  and  counterfeiting  of  seals  and  stamps 
on  ofHcial  documents. 

“Kelly's  air  boiling  process"  was  the  name 
William  Kelly,  an  ironmaster  of  Eddyville, 
Ky.  and  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  gava:  to  his 
experiments  in  a  crude  little  brick  furnace 
pot  in  which,  a  few  years  before  Bessemer’s 
invention,  he  explored  his  “crazy  notion.” 
Kelly’s  converter,  by  his  own  admission, 

‘  never  “converted,”  i.e.  changed  iron  into 
steel,  but  did  yield  a  more  highly  refined  iron. 

I 

Bessemers  ore  spectacular,  especially  at 
night,  as  their  pulsating  flames  and  sparks  fan 
high  in  the  heavens,  •  constantly  changing 
colors  from  ruddy  red  through  burnt  orange 
and  pale  yellow  to  blinding  white.  Con¬ 
verters  situated  on  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes  put 
on  a  show  that  is  doubly  thrilling  by  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  fiery  scene  upon  the  black  night 
waters.  Travelers  to  Pittsburgh  often  watch 
the  stirring  technicolor  picture  of  the  Bes¬ 
semers  at  work  for  Victory  in  the  big  J&L 
Pittsburgh  Works  along  the  Monongahela 
River,  and  gaze  f.ascinated  at  the  fiery  scene 
when  passing  the  great  4-mile  long  J&L 
.\liquippa  Works  on  the  Ohio  River. 

25  tons  of  steel  every  1 5  minutes  are  made 
in  the  big  pear-shaped  Bessemer  vessels.  De¬ 
mands  for  war  steel  keep  the  Bessemers  of 
.America  working  night  and  day,  seven  days 
a  week,  month  in,  month  out. 

The  unwinking  eye  of  the  Bessemer  flame 
control  device,  an  invention  of  Jones  & 
Laughlin  (patented  in  1940),  is  the  first  basic 
improvement  made  in  the  process  since  Sir 
Henry’s  day.  It  is  an  arrangement  of  photo¬ 
electric  cells,  filters  and  relays  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  precise  moment  the  analysis  of  the 
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THE  MOVING  FORCES 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A  Scri(>p.< 


.aJI  V 


^^MORPHOUS  and  |)lastic  though  the  human 
child  is,  gradually  the  moving  forces  of  our  lives 
mold  us  into  definite  [xrrsonalities.  The  family 
and  the  church  and  the  school  shajx:  us  and  knead 
us  as  we  grow  into  maturity,  until  we  become  the 
responsible  citizens  with  jxjsitive,  clcar<ut  tastes 
ami  opinions.  Music,  for  example,  is  simply  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  can  richen  the  formative  mind, 
creating  ideals  which  will  serve  as  beacons. 

♦  But  the  greatest  influence  in  our  lives,  after  we 
have  come  to  maturity,  is  the  daily  newspaper. 
It  is  the  force  by  which  the  literate,  intelligent  man 
and  woman  fit  themselves  each  day  into  the 
broader  outer  world.  We  spend  more  time  with 
it  every  day  than  anything  else  except  our  families 


and  our  work.  And  measured  in  influence,  we 
depend  on  it  more  than  any  other  guide-post  to 
steer  our  own  courses  through  all  the  conflicting 
currents. 


♦  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  a  great  news¬ 
paper,  we  think,  because  it  is  supremely  conscious 
of  the  role  it  can  occupy  and  does  occupy  with  its 
readers.  It  is  a  powerful  social  force  in  its  com- 
mimity,  with  a  long  record  of  worth-while  civic 
accomplishments.*  It  is  the  judicious  purveyor,  the 
fair  interpreter  of  local  news  and  world  news. 
And  although  it  is  the  greatest  single  force  in  the 
minds  of  its  readers,  it  is  a  warm,  human  force, 
engendering  universal  respect  and  confidence. 


f tie  h  Busy... 


You  don’t  hear  much  about  him  .  .  . 


Yet  he  is  one  of  the  heroes  .  .  .  one  of 
the  real  heroes  ...  of  the  war. 


When  the  front  moves  up,  the  Army 
Signal  Corpsman  is  in  there  where  the 
fighting’s  thickest . .  .  dodging 
machine>gun  slugs  and  momr  bursts 
.  .  .  stringing  phone  wires  across  the 
battered  face  of  Europe  .  .  .  keeping 
foxhole  outposts  in  constant  touch  with 
headquarters  behind  the  lines. 


And  because  of  his  quiet  courage  and 
cool'headed  skill  under  fire,  the  Army’s 
lines  of  communication  keep  busy  .  .  . 
and  keep  going  forward  with  every 
step  our  fighting  men  advance. 


It’s  a  job  we  of  the  railroads  can 
appreciate  and  understand.  For  today 
our  lines  are  busy,  too  .  .  .  busier  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  And  as 
Victory  comes  closer,  they  will  be  even 
busier  . .  .  the  job  will  grow  even 
greater  .  .  .  for  men  and  guns  and 
fighting  supplies  must  keep  flowing  in 
an  ever-swelling  stream  to  all  our 
fighting  fronts. 


It’s  the  biggest  job  the  railroads  of  any 
nation  have  ever  tackled.  But  we  know 
now  . . .  with  the  continued  cooperation 
of  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight 
and  of  the  traveling  public  .  .  . 
it  will  be  done  .  .  . 


And  we  know,  too,  that— with  final 
Victory  at  last  in  sight— the  new  skills 
and  knowledge  that  we  have  found  in 
the  urgency  of  war  must  quickly  be 
turned  to  our  next  great  task  .  .  .  the 
job  of  helping  speed  industry  ’s 
conversion  to  production  for  peace  .  .  . 


And  that  this  new-found  strength  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  New  York 
Central— side  by  side  with  all  the  other 
railroads  of  the  nation— to  provide 
finer  transportation  for  America  than 
the  world  has  ever  known. 


New  York  Central 

OMW  OF  MtUiMOOOr 

VMfreo  FOM  Ffcronyf 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT 


a  genial  revolution  against  the  sour-puss,  the  curative  effects  of  musical  therapy;  di- 
polysyllabic  traditions  of  his  craft.  With  high  rections  for  “housebreaking”  modern  art  to 
good  humor  and  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  average  home; 
cub  reporter  he  has  carried  to  newspaper  a  hilarious  tirade  against  juke  boxes,  not  fc '' 
readers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  proof  what  comes  out  of  them,  hut  for  their  atro¬ 
cious  design. 

Sherman  believes,  as  does  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune, 
that  a  newspaper  must  be  a  constructive  ed¬ 
ucational  force  among  the  people  it  serves, 
and  a  faithful  reporter  of  the  broad  interests 
and  achievements  through  which  they  enrich 
Sherman  explores  the  cultural  growth  of  their  environment  and  their  own  lives.  He 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  reports  his  helps  to  make  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 

_ _  and  Tribune  (read  in  more  than 

'  340,000  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
homes  each  weekday,  more  than 
385,000everySunday)not  just  com- 
IBBL  plete,  reliable,  well -edited  newspa- 
pers  but  inspiring  spokesmen,  good 
companionsand  dependable  friendSi 

John  K.  Sherman 

Minneapolis  Star-Journal  /rW  Tribune 

JOHN  COWtIS  • 

STAR-JOURNAL  (avNites)  +  TRISUNE  (Mnwi*)  0»«f  340,000  it  SUNDAY  TRItUNE  Over  383,000 


You  or*  cofdroWy  i*vif*d 
fo  *«••*(  o  r*crhW  by  »h*  p«pi»» 
of  AWii  AhqWi"*  Smith,  Monday 
mvnning,  Soptomhor  25,  a#  8:30 


that  art,  in  whatever  form,  is  fun  and  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  an  old  shoe.  Day  by  day,  he 
brings  culture  to  life  by  showing  that  music, 
painting  and  all  the  arts  are  enriching  and 
rewarding  when  thOy  are  savored  with  under- 
Harassed  recipient  of  many  such  invita-  standing,  and  that  the  same  standards  of 
tions  from  parents  and  teachers  of  gifted  tots  taste  apply  to  them  all. 
is  lank,  scholarly  John  K.  Sherman,  music 
and  arts  critic  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 

Journal  and  Tribune.  No  mortal  is  more  findings  in  some  21Wby-line"articles 
annoyed  by  bad  music,  bad  painting  or  bad  g  year  in  tHe  Minneapolis  Star¬ 
writing— yet  John  K.  bends  a  patient  and  Journal  and  Tribune.  Typical  sub- 
attentive  ear  toward  many  a  bush  league  jects-  a  sensitive  review  of  a  Min- 
virtuoso,  discovers  real  talent  often  enough  neapolis  Symphony,  concert  con- 
to  count  his  time  well  spent.  ducted  by  his  good  friend,  Dimitri 

For  20  years  Sherman  has  been  engaged  in  Mitropioulos;  an  investigation  into 
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His  shout  means  "Something  importanti 
Something  newl  Something  you  must 
knowl" 


ED] 


He'd  be  justified  in  shouting  it  every 
day  for  every  edition  of  every  news¬ 
paper,  for  the  daily  newspaper  is  al¬ 
ways  an  "extry"— giving  the  latest  news 
—the  significant  events  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  every  field  of  activity  — the 
facts  that  each  person  must  know  to  be 
well  informed  about  his  own  community 
and  the  world  at  large. 


Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  relying 
upon  their  daily  newspaper  for  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  details  that  affect  their  lives— 
whether  it  be  the  progress  of  on  inva¬ 
sion  in  which  a  son  is  talcing  part  or  the 
fortunes  of  a  high-school  baseball  team 
on  which  their  son's  little  brother  plays 
right  field. 


It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  try  to 
break  the  American  people  of  their 
newspaper  habit.  It's  a  habit  that's 
solidly  entrenched— a  habit  that  adver¬ 
tisers  can  depend  upon. 


Hork  Sintjeji 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEHY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


57%  of  Dailies  Back  Dewey, 
20%  For  Roosevelt  Election 


Republican  Has  63%  of  Circulation, 
Democrat  13%;  22%  Unannounced 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


GOVERNOR  Thomas  E.  Dewey 

is  being  supported  by  57.9% 
of  the  daily  newspapers  repre¬ 
senting  63.7';  of  the  total  daily 
circulation,  according  to  a  na¬ 
tionwide  survey  of  every  daily 
newspaper  just  completed  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  newspapers 
out  of  a  total  1,067  replying  to 
the  questionnaire  indicated  their 
editorial  preference  for  Dewey 
giving  him  a  total  of  21.439.768 
circulation. 

The  survey  revealed  that  220 
newspapers,  or  20.6 'o  of  the 
total,  are  backing  President 
Roosevelt  for  reelection.  These 
dailies  represent  a  circulation  of 


4,676,510  or  13.9%  of  the  total 
circulation  replying. 

Twenty  one  and  five  tenths 
per  cent  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
vealed  they  are  undecided  on 
their  political  stand  or  prefer 
to  remain  neutral.  This  accounts 
for  230  papers  with  a  circulation 
of  7,546.152  which  is  22.4',c'  of  the 
total. 

The  1.067  newspapers  that  re¬ 
sponded  are  60.8%  of  the  1.754 
dailies  in  the  United  States  as 
of  Jan.  1.  1944.  according  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book. 
These  papers  account  for  .33.662.- 
430  of  the  44.392.829  dail.v  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  country,  or  75.8'- 
of  the  total.  All  circulation  fig¬ 


ures  employed  in  the  sludy  are 
taken  from  the  E.  &  P.  Year 
Book  of  this  year  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  accurate  because 
newsprint  rationing  has  pre¬ 
vented  large  increa.ses. 

Compared  to  a  similar  survey 
made  by  E.  &  P.  in  August.  1940, 
there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  political  attitudes'  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  At  that  time 
it  was  discovered  that  of  1.058 
newspapers  responding  Willkie 
was  supported  by  ,59.47'-  of  the 
circulation.  Roo.sevelt  by  19.1'-. 
and  21.43'>  was  neutral.  Roose¬ 
velt  had  20.1'-  of  tb*-  new's'^a- 
pers.  Willkie  had  66.3%  and 
13.5'-  were  neutral. 

The  1940  surve.v  also  revealed 
that  Roosevelt,  numericallv  had 
only  34.5%  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  support  in  1936.  Landon  had 
60.4%  and  5%  were  neutral.  In 
1932,  38.7';  of  the  newspapers 
-supported  Roo.sevelt  against 


Analysis  oi  Newspaper  Support  ior  Candidates 


STATE 

tllilMUliU  . 

Vriiuna 

Vkaiiwis  . 

I  'ilifornia  . 

I  <jlor»do . 

I'u'inMtiaul . 

W»w»ri'  . 

Out.  Ilf  C'-ilumbi».. 
norkla . 

I’mirnia . 

Idaho . 

Iliinoia  . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kanaaa  . 

K«ituck.v  . .  . 

Louiaiana . 

Maine . 

Marylaiiil  . 

Maa«aeimi*-tta . 

.MiohiKa'i . 

Minnesota . 

.MusuMippi . 

MiawHiri . 

Montana . 

.N'ehraaka . 

Vevada . 

New  Hamiwhire. . . 

Now  Jersey . 

■Nfw  Mexiou . 

.Vw  York . 

■North  ('anilina. . . . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Ontion  . 

Prnnejdvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

■iouth  ('arulina. . . . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Teas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washinatoii . 

Weat  Yirgiiiia . 

wiaeonain . 

'Vyotning . 


Circulation  ,  '  o 

I  :i45,100  '  ft9.4 
32,837  I  Jrt  ti 
147.054  ;  litf  .li 


2)7.305  .53.0 

407,268  78.3 


2-20  20  6  !  4,676,5!0  '  13  (»  I  61 


1  DEWEY  1 

No. 

Circulation 

‘  0 

42  8 

76.616 

62  0 

2 

13  3 

20,564 

9  7 

(io 

81.2 

2.117.172 

85  7 

7 

.50  0 

221.610 

73  7 

12 

70  5 

216.282 

50  9 

2 

100.0 

68,131 

100  0 

2 

.50.0 

:{24.8HH 

48  4 

4 

16  6 

1 7,.352 

3  8 

t 

5.8 

40,666 

7.8 

H 

80  0 

69.379 

84.7 

39 

74  0 

1,S.52.5;)3 

66.8 

36 

i>:).2 

761.390 

87  .5 

27 

87.1 

607,293 

95.2 

37 

90  2 

255,395 

97.7 

3 

18  8 

51.007 

12  4 

,j 

8.V7 

139,977 

94.3 

4 

1)6.7 

401.216 

90  8 

19 

73  1 

858.286 

79  9 

20 

.54  1 

39  2 

19 

76.0 

6)8.997 

t»3  8 

18 

.5i  4 

:n,5.or9 

oi  6 

3 

.V>  0 

9.163 

•>  >  4 

14 

9)  3 

l*t)2.W7 

M7  5 

1 

16  7 

\,\m 

8  2 

4 

tirt.H 

4(M0A 

70  0 

11 

iA  7 

42  1 

it 

rtrt  7 

28.128 

63  5 

50 

746 

.5,042.588 

81  0 

4 

80  0 

47.018 

S5  .5 

46 

75  4 

1.744,481 

;ii.4 

7 

28  0 

3)4,741 

77  0 

II 

73  4 

220..59H 

.54  5 

53 

67  5 

1.672,480 

5:).o 

2 

33  4 

40.250 

18.8 

4 

MU 

ro.oiB 

78  6 

5 

41  7 

123.10.5 

25.0 

H 

14  5 

268.1)6 

28  2 

1 

25  0 

77.6)4 

59  ,5 

8 

too  0 

6.5.041 

IIHI  0 

2 

16  6 

9,283 

3.2 

16 

88.8 

.5.53.252 

92.1 

12 

60  0 

161.962 

65.3 

14 

60  9 

298.455 

45.1 

2 

25  0 

12.800 

.33. 3 

617 

.57.9 

2l.41'».7iiK 

t;3  7 

J.NANNOU4CCD  OR 
INDEPENDENT 

'  e  '  Circulation  '  i 
I  7.7  i  2,000  0  6 

14  4  14.047  M  4 

I  (3  4  4).636  20  7 

10.1  im.iw  4  1 

21.5  .59,.53.)  19.  !i 

I  23  7  11.5,27.5  I  27  .) 


No.  Ciriulation 
1)  :i47,I0O 

:  123.500 

1.5  211,254 

sii  2.468.801 

14  .100.601 

1 :  424,478 

2  -  (iS.!.)! 

4  1,524 

24  4472140 

17  .5'20,270 

10  81,024 

.'et  2.774.505 

5-'  V7II.604 

31  1.17.1-82 

41  261.480 

I*.  410.140 

7  -17.271 

7  148.4181 

1-  414.513 

2  .  1.074.5.54 

37  1,. 54 1.190 

t, a  1.048 

1 1  121.865 

3)  1.2Ut,.561 

6  40.876 

1.5  20 -•.78:) 

1.  24.105 

6  ,Vi.197 

17  6(8,037 

!-  44.301 

67  6,160.493 

24  319,k,V5 

5  .54.9  70 

6|  2.282.379 

2.5  430,0 14 

1.5  404.571 

.'7  3.156.513 

'  214,260 

76.816 
t.  liW.607 

12  492.786 
.55 

4  130.437 

>-  6.5.041 

12  288.144 

la  ISM.  736 

20  248.088 

23  1-61. .536 

8  38.431 

1.0  i7  ,  3).  1.62,430 


Hoover,  .55.5'-  were  for  HtMiver 
and  5.7%  were  neutral. 

In  1940,  returns  from  15  of  the 
48  states  indicated  no  support 
whatever  for  Roosevelt.  In  1944. 
only  10  states  were  in  this  class. 
Four  southern  states  indicated 
no  support  for  Dewey. 

They  are  La..  Mississippi. 
N.  C.  and  S.  C.  States  in  which 
no  newspapers  were  revealed  as 
supporting  Roosevelt  are:  Del.. 
La.,  Me.,  Md.,  Mass.,  N.  M..  N.  D.. 
R.  I.,  S.  D.  and  Vt.  Newspapers 
in  Louisiana  are  entirely  in  the 
undecided  or  neutral  class. 

In  the  tabulation  of  the  re¬ 
turns  that  begins  on  this  page 
No.  1  is  for  Roosevelt.  No.  2  for 
Dewey  and  No.  3  includes  all 
dailies  Undecidi-d.  Unannounced 
or  Independent.  Initials  of  the 
candidates,  which  is  more  simple 
and  used  heretofore,  were  not 
employed  because  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  might  arise — D 
-stands  for  Dewey,  al.so  Demo¬ 
cratic:  R.  represents  Roosevelt, 
and  also  Republican. 


Attitudes  oi  1067  Newspapers 
in  Presidential  Race 


\I.\B\>I.\ 

in  10 

Aimi'liiii  Star  .  1 

Kirminsrliain  .Vge-Heralil  .  .  1 

Kirminzh.am  Ncw-i  .  1 

Ih'i-atiir  D.iily  .  1 

tliitlian  Kaulo  .  1 

h’lori'iiis'  Tiini's  .  1 

Huntwille  TiniPs  .  1 

Moiittfomory  .NUvt'rtiger  ...  1 

Montgomer.v  Journal .  1 

Opi'lika  News  .  1 

Selma  Times-Jourp.il  .  1 

ShellieM  &  Tiisoumbia 

Tri-Cities  Daily .  I 

Tall.nloya  Home  .  3 


.\KI/.ON.\ 

Oiniirlas  Disi>at<-h  . 

Phoi-iiix  .Vriziiiia-Republic. 

Phoenix  (iazette  . 

Preseott  Courier-Journal 

Prescott  Coifier  . 

Tii-’son  niizen  . 

'riie-uii  Arizoii.t  star  .  .  .  . 


\Kk.VNS.4S 

Hl.ithuville  Couri-T-News 

Caiiiileii  New- . 

Cunwa.v  laiz  Cabin  Demo- 

era  t  . 

KUlurailo  New-  . .  .  . 

Kayettevillo  N.  W.  .\rkaji 

-as  Times  . 

Port  Siiiitti  Siiutliwest 

.Xiiii'rieati  . 

Port  Smith  Tim-'s-Rci'oril.  . 
Hut  Spriuzs  s.-iiiiuel-K— s>ri; 
Little  Roi*k  Arkansas  Ik-itin- 


Litlli-  Rock  -Xrkansas  Ua- 

zelte  .  1 

Malvern  ReennI  .  1 

Russellville  Courier-D-tmocral  1 

Searp.v  Citizen  .  1 

Texarkana  Gazette  .  ‘i 

Texarkan.a  N-  ws  .  t 

I  .VUntKMA 

-Alhambra  Post-.AiU  O'-ate  ..  • 

.Viiaheim  Bulletin  .  ‘ 

Antioch  Ledger  .  • 

Hrawley  News  .  • 

Riirbauk  R-3View  . • 

Hurlingam-t  .Advance  .  t 

CualiiiKa  Reconl  . 

Coln.sa  Sun-Herald  . 

Colusa  Times  . 

Culver  City  Star-News.  ...  ; 

(Contimtrd  on  paa*-  42 
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Wheeler  Sees  Way  to 
Speed  Pacific  News 

Chicago  Times  Writer  Urges  Use  of 
Transmitter  on  Beachhead  Landings 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


KEITH  WHEELER.  Chicago 

Times'  stormy  petrel  of  the 

Central  Pacific  war  zone,  who 
recently  took 

American  news-  - 

papers  to  task 
for  underplay¬ 
ing  the  Battle 

of  Saipan,  and 
who  decri^  the 
archaic  methods 
used  in  trans¬ 

mitting  press 
copy  from  that 
sector,  offered  a 
constructive 
three-point  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  Wheeler 
Pacific  war  cov¬ 
erage  the  accuracy,  speed  and 
the  press  it  deserves,  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Editor  &  Publisher 

Wheeler,  veteran  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  has  been  the  tar¬ 
get  of  criticism  by  some  U.S. 
newspaper  writers  since  his 
caustic  letter  appeared  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  July  29.  is  home 
on  leave  after  a  gruelling  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  the  fighting 
fronts  in  the  Central  Pacific. 

He  believes  Americans  gen¬ 
erally  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
terrific  struggle  they  have  on 
their  hands  to  whip  the  Japs. 

Suggasta  Three  Meoaures 

Contending  the  American 
press  has  a  grave  responsibility 
in  placing  the  proper  emphasis 
on  the  Japanese  phase  of  the 
war.  Wheeler  suggested  three 
things  are  necessary  to  improve 
press  coverage  in  the  Pacific: 

( 1  i  Issue  war  communiques 
on  the  scene  of  action  where  the 
battle  takes  place.  In  Capt. 
Waldo  Drake,  chief  of  U.S.  fleet 
public  relations.  Wheeler  asserts 
the  Pacific  fleet  has  a  man  whose 
experience  and  judgment  qualify 
him  to  decide  what  the  com¬ 
munique  should  contain  without 
referral  to  higher  authority  in 
Pearl  Harbor. 

(21  Take  ashore  on  D-day  a 
truck-mounted  299  transmitter 
for  press  -use.  Such  a  trans¬ 
mitter  was  used  successfully  by 
the  press  in  Normandy,  he  point- 
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ed  out.  and  should  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  reach  a  relay  .station 
in  the  Marshalls. 

( 3 »  Take  ashore — not  leave 
on  a  ship  in  the  harbor — a  censor 
qualified  to  clear  copy  over  the 
transmitter. 

Wheeler  was  somewhat  amazed 
that  his  letter  to  Irving  Pflaum. 
Times  foreign  editor,  had  caused 
such  an  apparent  uproar  on  the 
home  front  among  newspaper¬ 
men.  He  emphasized  that  he  did 
not  want  to  engage  in  a  name¬ 
calling  contest  with  his  critics, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  the  rec¬ 
ord.  he  felt  impelled  to  clear 
several  points  raised. 

Tall  and  gaunt,  and  suffering 
from  several  minor  ailments  as 
a  result  of  his  beachhead  landing 
experiences,  the  Times  war  cor¬ 
respondent  talked  freely  of  con¬ 
ditions  relating  to  the  war  in 
the  Pacific,  from  the  standpoint 
of  newspapermen. 

“A  lot  of  people  have  talked 
to  me  about  the  war  here.’’  he 
remarked.  "These  conversations 
are  of  a  pattern  and  go  some¬ 
thing  like  this;  'Well,  I  suppose 
you’re  glad  it’s  about  over?’ 
When  I  ask  what’s  about  over 
they  say  Why,  the  war,  of 
course.’  I  point  out  the  Pacific 
and  then  they  say,  ‘Oh,  yes. 
Those  nasty  Japs.  But  they’ll 
quit  when  Germany  does.’ 

"I  still  say  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  not  only  doesn’t  know  the 
character  of  the  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific;  it  doesn’t  even  know  there 
is  such  a  war.  And  that,  I  main¬ 
tain.  is  a  damnsight  better  mind¬ 
reading  than  Foster  Hailey  per¬ 
formed  when  he  probed  mine 
from  9,000  miles  and  guessed  I 
wished  I  had  torn  up  my  letter.’’ 
(E&P.  Aug.  12.  p.  13) 

Must  Understand  the  Jap 

Wheeler  explained  that  he  was 
anxious  for  Americans  to  under¬ 
stand  the  “monster  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific’’  and  from  what  he  could 
see.  the  American  press  wasn’t 
telling  them.  “I  didn’t  think 
then  and  I  don’t  think  now 
they’ll  ever  understand  from 
brief  communiques  rewritten  in 
Pearl  Harbor,’’  he  declared,  “and 
,  I  don’t  care  who  does  the  re¬ 
writing. 

“I’d  feel  the  same  if  I  were 
rewriting  them  myself,  and 
since,  on  occasion.  I’ve  done 
exactly  that,  this  isn’t  just 
rhetoric.  When  you  rewrite  a 
communique  4,000  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action  you  don’t 
know  what  you’re  writing  about. 
Any  verb,  adjective  or  pro¬ 
nouncement  you  add  to  the  com¬ 
munique  is  pulled  out  of  your 
imagination.  There’s  no  other 
place  to  get  it.  I  still  say  re¬ 
written  communiques  are  tripe." 

Wheeler,  who  is  not  attempt¬ 
ing  the  double  role  of  corres¬ 
pondent  and  editor,  advanced 


the  suggestion,  however,  that 
newspapers,  and  wire  services 
hurt  themselves  and  impair  their 
primary  function  of  informing 
the  people  by  rewriting  com¬ 
muniques  at  all.  “Print  the 
communique,  of  course,"  he  said, 
“but  leave  it  as  you  got  it.  You 
can’t  improve  it  with  adjectives.” 

The  Times  writer,  who  covered 
the  Aleutians  campaign  and 
who  was  present  at  the  naval 
raid  on  Wake  and  Marcus 
Islands  before  covering  the 
beachhead  landings  at  Tarawa. 
Kwajalein  and  Saipan,  paused 
to  reflect  on  those  experiences 
and  then  remarked: 

“Come  to  think  of  it.  I  haven’t 
written  much  myself  that  car¬ 
ried  the  tone  and  feel  and  bitter 
insanity  of  the  Pacific  war  to 
the  readers.  I  recall  uneasily 
there  have  been  plenty  of  times 
when  I  was  guilty  of  over¬ 
optimism.  plenty  of  times  when 
1  gleefully  wiped  out  an  island 
with  a  puny  100  tons  of  TNT. 
A  man  falls  easily  into  the  habit 
of  belittling  the  enemy.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  believe  copy  from  the 
scene  comes  closer  to  doing  the 
job  than  any  vague  generalities 
in  a  rewritten  communique.” 

He  Attacked  System 

At  this  point.  Wheeler  ex- 
pres.sed  regret  that  Foster  Hailey 
and  George  Horne  of  the  New 
York  Times  had  “dragged  out" 
the  names  of  Charles  Mc- 
Murtry,  Frank  Tremaine.  Leif 
Erickson.  Bill  Tyree,  “and  point¬ 
ed  them  out  as  the  men  I  had 
impugned." 

“These  men  know  that  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  their 
ability  and  their  training.”  he 
stated.  “They  know  likewise 
that  it  was  a  system  and  not  in¬ 
dividuals  I  attacked. 

“They  didn’t.  I  notice,  leap 
up  in  the  furious  indignation  of 
the  Times  correspondents.  They 
know,  as  working  reporters  in 
the  Pacific,  that  I  was  at  least 
■50','  on  their  side,  since  all  of 
them  have  in  the  past  worked 
at  the  front  and  are  likely  to  do 
so  again. 

“I  regret,  too.  that  Hailey  saw 
fit  to  make  comparisons  in  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and  the  number 
of  times  these  men  and  I  have 
risked  our  lives.  Such  compari¬ 
sons  probably  are  as  distasteful 
to  them  as  they  are  to  me.  A 
reporter  doesn’t  go  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  be  brave  or  to  risk  his 
life.  The  occasions  upon  which 
his  skin  falls  into  jeopardy  are 
proportionate  to  his  length  of 
service  and  to  where  he  works. 
I’ve  been  out  there  a  long  time, 
but  I  don’t  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  it. 

“I  haven’t  much  quarrel  with 
George  Horne."  he  continued, 
“except  that  he  would  have 
looked  better  in  the  role  of 
prosecutor  if  he’d  been  in  the 
Pacific  a  little  longer  before  he 
assumed  it.  Anyhow,  after 
George  worked  off  his  initial 
grouch  in  his  lead  he  got  around 
to  confessing  the  rewritten  com¬ 
muniques  are  full  of  overwrit¬ 
ing.  ‘pretty  adjectives  and  super- 
duner  figures  of  speech’  and  ‘the 
old  cliches.’  That’s  what  I 
meant.  (E&P.  Aug.  26.  p.  12) 

“I’m  not  even  very  sore  at 
Hailey  and  I’m  sorry  to  say  he 


looked  kind  of  silly.  He  lit  into 
me  wearing  the  mantle  of  | 
knight  risen  to  defend  the  Pevi 
Harbor  correspondents  ’who  cm- 
not  answer  for  themselves.’  Tho 
mantle  didn’t  fit.  for  his  fellot 
New  York  Timesman  arose  i 
week  later  to  defend  himself- 
and  there  was  nothing  wronj 
with  his  voice!” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the 
Pacific  press  machinery  gener¬ 
ally,  Wheeler  outlined  “the  sM 
Rube  Goldberg  contraption’’  Uut 
it  is  in  his  opinion.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  biggest  Pacific 
stories  in  the  last  year  hare 
been  those  from  such  beach¬ 
heads  as  Tarawa,  Kwajalein  and 
Saipan,  each  of  which  not  only 
has  been  an  intensely  dramatic 
battle  entity,  but  also  has  rep¬ 
resented  a  considerable  advance 
toward  Japan  itself. 

“Since  Kwajalein,  the  copy 
has  come  from  such  beachheads 
by  four  routes,”  he  explained, 
“each  under  its  peculiar  phy¬ 
sical  and  official  limitations 
From  every  beachhead  the 
fastest  copy  is  that  which  doesn’t 
come  from  the  beachhead  at  all 
This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  I 
mean  Pearl  Harbor  rewrites  ot 
the  communique. 

"Upon  release  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  communique  ( based  upon 
the  field  commander’s  daily  re¬ 
port  to  CINCPAC)  is  rewritten 
by  headquarters  representatives 
of  the  wire  services,  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  papers  and  such  specials 
as  may  be  in  Pearl.  Censor 
ship  is  immediate  and  the  copy 
goes  via  commercial  radio,  usu¬ 
ally  at  a  release  hour  arranged 
for  the  convenience  of  the 
correspondents  doing  the  writ¬ 
ing. 

‘"The  next  fastest  copy  comes 
from  the  scene  of  action— ap¬ 
proximately,”  he  continued. 
“This  is  the  pool  story — the  pool 
(Continued  on  page  56) 

EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Ocl.  1-8 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Oct.  1-2 — Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  semi¬ 
annual  conference,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont. 

Oct.  7 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  Day. 

Oct.  8-10 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn- 
convention,  Medinah  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  12-14  —  Advertising 
Typographers  Assn,  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  18th  annual  meeting. 
French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

Oct.  13-14— Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn- 
fall  meeting,  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Oct.  13-14— Illinois  PreM 
Assn.,  fall  meeting  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  journalism 
conference,  Urbana. 

Oct.  13-15— Texas  Circula- 
lation  Managers  Assn,  meet¬ 
ing,  Adolphus  Hotel.  Dallas. 

Oct.  14-15— New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Exec¬ 
utives’  Assn.,  6th  annual  me¬ 
chanical  conference.  Hotel 
Statler.  Boston. 
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So  You  Just  Sit  and 
Look  at  Ernie  Pyle 

Because  What  Can  You  Ask  Him  That 
His  Readers  Couldn't  Answer  For  Him? 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

WHAT  can  you  ask  Ernie  Pyle 

about  himself  that  a  million 
readers  of  his  column  couldn’t 
answer  for  him? 

So  when  you  | 
go  around  to  in-  j 
terview  him  at 
his  room  in  a  i 
44th  St.  New 
York  hotel  may¬ 
be  you  don’t 
ask  him  much 
of  anything. 

You  just  sit  and 
look  at  him, 
while  he  won¬ 
ders  what  the 
hell  kind  of  an  Pyle 

interview  is  this 

anyway  and  you  wonder  how  a 
homely  little  guy  with  bushy 
eyebrows  and  a  crinkly-eyed 
smile  could  write  his  way  into 
the  hearts  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
American  readers  with  a  daily 
column  about  a  war. 

By  and  by  he  sort  of  gives 
you  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  goes 
about  his  business,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  E^nie  Pyle,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  to  see.  You’ll  brag  about 
it  just  a  little  bit  to  your  friends 
in  the  news  room  afterwards: 

Nice  Little  Guy 

"He's  a  darn  nice  little  guy. 
Unpretentious,  unaffected,  tre¬ 
mendously  pleased  with  the  way 
he’s  rung  the  bell,  but  neither 
stuck  up  about  it  nor  falsely 
modest  either.  He’s  just  him¬ 
self — just  like  his  column.  You 
know.  Ernie  said  to  me.  . .  .” 

But  shucks,  what  Ernie  said  to 
you  is  just  what  they’ve  already 
read  in  his  columns  or  in  the 
write-up  the  papers  gave  him 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York 
this  week.  He  was  washed  up 
with  and  by  the  war  soon  after 
the  liberation  of  Paris  and  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  column  Sept.  6  he 
was  coming  home  for  a  vacation. 
A  fellow  can  stand  just  so  much 
of  the  soul-bruising  kind  of  ex¬ 
perience  Ernie  had  been  going 
through,  and  then  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  he  can’t  stand  even  one 
bruise  more. 

’That’s  how  it  was  with  Ernie, 
so  he  pulled  out  for  home.  If 
he’d  come  any  sooner  he  would 
have  been  accused  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  aspirations — and  he  could 
have  gotten  a  nomination  just 
by  walking  past  a  side  door  at 
the  Chicago  Stadium. 

Ernie  wasn’t  feeling  so  good 
when  he  left  Paris,  he  says,  so 
he  took  a  ship  bringing  home 
American  casualties  instead  of 
a  plane.  And  because  Ernie 
Pyle  is  Ernie  Pyle  even  when  he 
isn’t  writing  his  column,  he  spent 
most  of  the  trip  below  decks 
talking  with  the  wounded  sol¬ 
diers.  When  he  ran  across  a 
youngster  who  had  lost  a  leg 
and  kept  it  secret  from  his 
parents.  Ernie  wrote  them  a 


kindly,  gentle  letter  telling  them 
about  it.  and  that  their  son  was 
well  and  happy. 

That’s  how  Ernie  is — but  his 
readers  all  know  that.  So,  as  I 
say,  you  don’t  ask  him  much, 
you  just  sit  and  look  at  him. 

’There  he  sprawls  across  one 
end  of  a  settee  with  his  para¬ 
trooper’s  boots  thrust  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  GI  shirt 
unbuttoned  at  the  throat,  re¬ 
laxed  as  a  fresh-boiled  noodle 
and  the  strain  of  months  of  tense 
living  on  the  European  battle- 
fronts  rolling  off  the  ends  of  his 
toes  and  tips  of  his  fingers  by 
the  yard. 

You  can  just  feel  the  pain  and 
heart-ache  draining  out  of  him. 
You  can’t  ask  him,  of  course,  but 
you  guess  it  wasn’t  the  German 
bombs  that  finally  got  Ernie.  It 
was  his  heart.  This  tough,  wiry 
little  westerner  whose  hair 
shows  red  where  there’s  any 
left — or  where  it  isn’t  gray — 
could  have  laughed  off  in  his 
columns  all  the  shellings  and 
bombings  the  Germans  dished 
out,  you  think. 

It  was  seeing  boys  killed  today 
about  whom  he  had  written  yes¬ 
terday — stepping  over  and  walk¬ 
ing  around  the  sprawled  bodies 
of  those  GI  kids — that  did  him  in. 

’The  sensitivity  and  deep- 
seated  sympathy  that  so  distin¬ 
guished  Ernie’s  reporting  were 
the  very  things  that  finally 
cracked  him  up. 

“All  a  Little  Mad” 

Across  the  room  from  Ernie 
sits  his  boss  and  best  friend  of 
20  years,  Lee  Miller,  managing 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  his  bare  feet  stuck 
into  moccasin  slippers  and 
pulled  up  under  him.  Rozmand 
Goodman,  Ernie’s  attractive  and 
gracious  white-haired  secretary, 
swings  one  leg  from  the  edge  of 
a  table  between  jumping  after 
the  door-bell  and  the  two  tele¬ 
phones. 

Happy?  TTiey’re  happy  as 
Junebugs  .  .  .  Mrs.  Goodman  and 
Miller  because  Ernie’s  back,  and 
Ernie  because  he’s  so  glad  to  be 
back,  and  they’re  carrying  on 
like  zanies.  “You’ll  just  have  to 
excuse  us,”  says  Ernie,  “we’re 
all  a  little  mad.” 

And  they  are.  But  it’s  a 
happy,  infectious  kind  of  mad¬ 
ness  that  you’re  glad  to  be  a  part 
of  for  a  few  minutes.  You  can 
practically  see  Ernie’s  nerves 
untangling  themselves  right 
there  before  your  eyes.  11115 
madness  is  good  medicine — na¬ 
ture’s  medicine — for  a  guy  who 
has  been  wound  up  like  a  steel 
spring  through  months  and 
months  of  close  squeaks  and 
near  misses. 

He  wasn’t  kidding  when  he 
wrote  in  that  final  column  from 
France  that  he’d  "had  it.”  He 


"had  it"  all  right,  and  he  sho^s 
it.  He’s  a  tired  man.  He  taps 
the  end  of  the  settee  with  his 
fingers. 

“It’s  sort  of  hard  to  explain 
to  anyone  who  hasn't  been 
through  it,”  he  had  previously 
told  John  Jenkisson  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

“After  the  break-through  at 
St.  Lo  in  July  I  think  I  knew  it 
was  coming.  Except  for  a  cold 
I  was  all  right  physically.  But 
inside  I  felt  awful.  In  Paris  it 
really  got  me.  The  Germans 
came  over  one  day  and  pasted 
hell  out  of  us.  I’ve  been  through 
thousands  of  bombings,  but  that 
one  did  it  somehow.  I  knew  then 
I’d  have  to  get  some  rest.” 

The  doorbell  and  two  tele¬ 
phones  in  this  place  ring  all  the 
time.  'The  doorbell  rings.  It’s  the 
bellboy  with  more  ice.  ’The  tele¬ 
phone  rings.  It’s  Mrs.  Marjorie 
"Woods — she  and  Ernie  went  to 
school  together  21  years  ago  and 
she’s  down  from  Washington  to 
see  him  and  on  her  way  over. 
Tlie  doorbell:  Sgt.  Charles 
Kiley.  who  helped  install  the 
Cherbourg  Stars  and  Stripes, 
strides  in  to  say  hello.  The  tele¬ 
phone:  It’s  the  mayor  of  Al¬ 
buquerque.  New  Mexico,  Ernie’s 
home  town,  and  he’s  fixing  up  a 
little  dinner  for  Ernie  when  he 
gets  there.  Four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  people. 

No  Speech 

“Okay”  says  Ernie  reluctantly, 

.  .  .  “if  I  don’t  have  to  give  a 
speech.  Word  of  honor?  Maybe 
1  could  leer  in  a  sickly  way,  but 
no  speech.” 

“I  just  couldn’t  say  no,”  he 
explains  apologetically.  “It 
would  have  seemed  rude — so  I 
accepted.” 

You  decide  you  can’t  inter¬ 
view  Ernie  Pyle  just  by  sitting 
there  peering  at  him  over  the 
rim  of  a  frosted  glass.  Anyway 
he  has  an  appointment  in  half  an 
hour  with  Jo  Davidson,  the 
sculptor.  For  a  bust.  So  reluc¬ 
tantly  you  break  into  this  high 
jinx: 

“Ernie,  now  that  you  re  home 
maybe  you’ll  play  yourself  in 
that  Ernie  Pyle  movie  they’re 
making  in  Hollywood.” 

For  a  split  second  Ernie  looks 
shaken.  “I’ll  scotch  that  right 
now.  If  there’s  anything  I’m  not 
going  to  do.  that’s  it.  Wouldn’t 
I  cut  o'  hell  of  a  figure  trying  to 
impersonate  Pyle.” 

“When  are  you  going  back  to 
work?” 

“It  will  be  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  before  my  columns  start 
appearing  again.  I’ll  take  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  months  vacation,  then 
there’s  the  red  tape  of  going  to 
Washington  and  getting  assigned 
to  the  Pacific.  My  next  columns 
will  be  from  there.  But  I’m  in 
no  hurry  to  get  back.  I  never 
did  like  this  damn  war  in  the 
first  place.  ” 

Meantime  there’s  a  second 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

ALTHOUGH  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  in  1940  opposed  a 
third  term  for  Roosevelt  and  sup¬ 
ported  Willkie.  an  editorial  Sept. 
17  urged  the  President’s  reelec¬ 
tion  because  he  is  “the  leading 
figure  in  the  Allied  strategy 
both  of  war  and  peace.” 


Ernie  Pyle  book  on  the  presses, 
he  says.  Entitled  “Brave  Men” 
it  will  be  a  compilation  of  his 
columns  from  Sicily,  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  France,  plus  a  short 
concluding  chapter  especially 
written  for  it.  It’s  the  Book  of 
the  Month  Club  selection  for 
December. 

“What  are  those  gold  stripes 
on  your  sleeve,  Ernie?”  There 
are  five  horizontal  gold  bars. 

“Each  one  stands  for  six 
months  of  service  on  a  fighting 
front,”  he  says.  “Only  reason 
I  put  them  there  was  so  I 
wouldn’t  be  taken  for  a  Park 
Avenue  commando  when  I  got 
home.”  Incidentally  those  are 
the  stripes  adopted  by  the  Army 
after  Ernie  wrote  a  column  from 
Italy  proposing  some  special 
recognition  for  men  fighting  in 
the  battle  lines. 

“Be  sure  and  mention  Clark 
Lee  of  INS  in  your  story,”  says 
Ernie.  “He  and  I  came  home 
together.  We  both  had  colds, 
but  mine  got  better  while  his 
grew  worse.  AVhen  we  arrived 
in  New  York  they  took  him 
right  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
where  he  was  pretty  sick.” 

Sgt.  Kiley  produces  a  Sept.  13 
issue  of  Stars  and  Stripes  printed 
in  Europe  two  days  after  Ernie 
left  and  indicates  an  article  he 
wants  him  to  read. 

Ernie  reads,  and  his  face  gets 
pink.  “Gee,”  he  says,  “I’m 
touched.  ’That’s  a  beautiful 
thing.”  He  hands  it  to  you.  It’s 
a  letter  to  Stars  and  Stripes 
from  S/Sgt.  N.  A.  Friedman. 
Fighter  Sqd..  reprinted  as  an 
editorial: 

How  Gl'a  Feel 

“I’ve  just  finished  reading  one 
of  Ernie  Pyle’s  last  articles  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And 
driven  by  some  inner  urge,  have 
sat  on  my  bunk  to  write  you  of 
our  paper  how  us  GI’s  feel  about 
Mr.  Pyle’s  departure  from  these 
parts. 

“Ernie  Pyle  is  to  us  what  the 
late  Will  Rogers  was  to  the 
American  public.  ...  To  all  of 
us  he  is  our  friend,  and  it  is 
with  the  utmost  regret  that  we 
say.  So  long  Ernie,  see  you  in 
the  States  when  this  mess  is 
over. 

“.  .  .  We  all  know  you,  Mr. 
Pyle,  for  your  articles  have  been 
a  part  of  our  lives  for  a  long 
time  now.  .  .  .  You  have  shown 
by  your  great  reporting  an 
honesty  of  character  and  an  in¬ 
herent  sense  of  sportsmanship 
that  all  Americans  love. 

“You.  more  than  any  other 
correspondent,  have  spoken  to 
the  folks  at  home  for  us.  .  .  . 
We  GI’s  salute  you  .  .  .  and  all 
of  us  thank  you.  Ernie.  Good¬ 
bye.  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you.” 

To  which  the  editor  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  had  appended  the 
following: 

'‘.•^tars  and  Stripes  adds  its 
grateful  ‘Amen.’  ” 

SWITCHES  TO  FDR 

stating  that  "  the  issue  of  the 
Presidential  election  and  of  war 
and  peace  are  inseparable.”  the 
newspaper  nevertheless  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  opposition  to  multiple 
Presidential  terms  and  over¬ 
abundance  of  theory  and  bu¬ 
reaucracy  in  the  administration. 


■  D  I  T  O  R 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Art  for  Ads  Is  Good 
Only  When  It  Sells 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


DIAPHANOUS  though  many 

post-war  dreams  may  be  with 
their  shadowy  promises  and  air 
castles  sans  even  the  prospect 
of  a  firm  foundation,  some  have 
very  real  and  dependable  sub¬ 
stance.  For  example,  in  our  own 
iield  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  without  reservations,  that 
the  early  post-war  period  will 
see  great  strides  in  newspaper 
engraving  reproduction  and 
large  progress  in  the  use  of  color. 

When  that  promise  becomes 
an  actuality,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  art  should  bring  to  adver¬ 
tisements  new  power,  to  the 
reader  new  enjoyment  and  to 
the  advertiser  greater  competi¬ 
tive  opportunities.  The  old 
riddle.  “What  is  black  and  white 
and  re(a)d  all  over?",  won’t 
have  much  meaning  to  coming 
generations,  for  their's  will  be  a 
newspaper  of  many  colors. 

A  Colorful  Future 

Not  only  will  these  mechanical 
and  technical  developments 
alone  contribute  to  the  value,  to 
the  attractiveness  and  to  the 
appeal  of  our  newspapers,  but 
they  should  also  encourage  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  improve  further  the 
quality  of  the  art  in  their  ads 
as  well  as  give  them  greater 
.scope  for  telling,  pictorially, 
their  product  or  institutional 
story. 

The  contributions  to  this  year’s 
Art  Directors  Club  exhibition 
are  evidence  that  the  trend 
toward  the  use  of  better  art  in 
advertising  is  already  firmly  es¬ 
tablished.  chietly  in  the  magazine 
field  where  conditions  for  qual¬ 
ity  reproduction  are  still  su¬ 
perior,  but  also  to  a  definite 
degree  in  newspapers. 

An  article  by  Rosamund  Frost 
in  the  September  issue  of  Art 
News,  publication  of  the  Art 
Foundation,  Inc.,  in  New  York, 
questions  “Has  Advertising  Art 
Improved?"  and  produces  an  af¬ 
firmative  answer. 

She  writes:  “Just  a  year  ago 
when  Art  News  embarked  on 
its  initial  inquiry  into  the  use 
of  fine  art  in  advertising,  there 
was  a  certain  defensive  note  in 
the  way  art  directors  stood  up 
for  their  ’impractical'  venture 
which  made  one  realize  that, 
even  then,  the  whole  subject 
might  .still  be  on  trial.  The 
great  change  that  September, 
1944  can  record  is  today’s  quiet 
acceptance  of  fine  art  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  advertising  medium.” 

As  a  consequence  of  this 
change  in  attitude  toward  the 
type  of  art  deemed  best  for  a 
.selling  job.  the  foundation  has 
announced  its  Art  Foundation 
Advertising  Awards.  “Intended 
to  improve  the  quality  of  art  in 
advertising,  these  awards  con- 
.stitute  recognition  of  what  has 
become  as  important  a  field  to 
the  contemporary  artist  as  were 
the  commissioned  frescoes  in  the 


time  of  the  Renaissance,’’  the 
foundation  explained. 

All  individually  illustrated  ad¬ 
vertisements.  excepting  photo¬ 
graphs.  which  have  appeared  or 
are  .scheduled  to  appear  between 
Sept.  1.  1944  and  Sept.  1,  194S 
in  a  national  magazine  busi¬ 
ness  paper  or  newspaper  are 
eligible. 

Entries,  both  black  and  white 
and  color,  will  be  judged  by  a 
jury  of  advertising  experts,  pub¬ 
lishers.  art  critics  and  museum 
otlicials  on  the  basis  of  visual 
excellence,  artistic  merit  and 
fulfillment  of  function.  No  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  work  of 
profe.ssional  illustrators  and  easel 
painters,  defined  by  Art  News 
as.  respectively,  ’’commercial’’ 
and  ’’fine”  artists,  will  be  made, 
and  copy  will  not  enter  into  the 
competition  except  as  illustra¬ 
tions  are  judged  for  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it. 

Per.sons  interested  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  competition  for 
which  the  closing  date  is  Aug.  1. 
194.‘i,  can  procure  full  informa¬ 
tion  from  Art  News,  136  East 
.17  St  .  N€-w  York  ’’2. 

White  not  relinquishing  any 
artistic  standards  Rosamund 
Frost  takes  a  commendably  real¬ 
istic  viewpoint  of  art  in  adver¬ 
tising.  -saying  “.  .  .  just  because 
our  domain  is  easel  pictures,  we 
do  not  necessarily  wish  to  sow 
them  at  random  in  a  foreign 
field.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
an  ad  is  primarily  functional. 
It  mu.st  proclaim  its  message. 
This  statement  can  amount  to 
no  more  than  a  whisper,  how¬ 
ever.  if  the  approach  is  repeti¬ 
tion.  the  imagery  trite,  the  forms 
implcasing  to  the  eye.  ” 

She  further  points  out  that 
now  that  good  art  has  found  a 
liermanent  place  in  advertising 
"those  superfluous  adjectives 
‘fine’  and  ‘commerciar  can  be 
cast  out  for  simple  standards  of 
gcHtd  and  bad.  of  functional  and 
non-functional.” 

The  Good  May  Be  Bod 

In  this  subject  of  improving 
advertising  art.  an  important  one 
since  the  better  any  one  of  the 
elements  of  an  ad  is.  the  better 
the  ad  will  do  its  job.  these 
standards  should  be  understood 
and  adhered  to.  Both  artists  and 
art  directors  should  recognize 
that  while  granted  poor  taste 
art  will  enhance  no  selling  mes¬ 
sage.  a  fine,  beautiful  painting 
or  photograph,  improperly  se¬ 
lected,  is  an  equally  poor  .selling 
weapon. 

Like  a  novelist,  the  painter 
and  the  photographer  are  story¬ 
tellers.  and  in  advertising  when 
they  fail,  it  is  more  often  not 
because  their  technique  is  bad 
or  their  colors  ugly,  but  because 
they  are  telling  one  story  while 
the  advertiser  and  the  copy¬ 
writer  are  telling  another. 


It  is  good  to  .see  more  worth¬ 
while  art,  be  it  a  dignified  oil 
painting,  a  handsome  photo¬ 
graph  or  a  clever  cartoon,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  advertising  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  real  pleasure 
to  ob.serve  the  advances  made 
m  the  newspaper  field  when  the 
forthcoming  technical  develop¬ 
ments  in  reproduction  are  in 
general  use.  Along  this  line,  in 
particular,  ne^  frontiers  are 
opening  up  to  which  advertising 
can  advance. 

However,  though  advertising 
is  an  educational  tool,  and 
though  it  is  definitely  to  its 
credit  if  by  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  art  it  thereby  improves 
public  taste,  its  paramount  ob¬ 
jective  remains  the  ultimate  in 
effective  selling.  Thus,  for  im¬ 
proved  quality  in  such  art  to 
be  a  real  achievement  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  by  the  artist 
of  the  selling  job  which  his  work 
must  do.  In  advertising  “a  thing 
of  beauty  ”  is  a  joy  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
.sells  as  well  as  it  is  beautiful. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


YOU  CAN’T  BLAME  the  other 

fellow  if  a  ‘freeze-up’  wrecks 
your  engine.  ”  warn  the  ads  in 
the  Du  Pont  campaign  on 
Zerone  and  Zerex  Anti-Freeze, 
opening  this  week.  To  appear 
in  over  400  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  ads,  prin¬ 
cipally  800-liners,  will  run  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  market 
schedules  during  the  next  eight 
to  ten  weeks.  Batton,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  has  charge 
of  the  account. 

Describing  the  round-the- 
world  route  it  plans  to  operate 
after  the  war.  liiANScoNTiNENTAL 
&  Western  Air.  Inc.  is  placing 
a  1,000-line  to  full-page  size  ad 
in  22  newspapers  in  14  cities 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  ad 
will  be  the  fourth  in  the  series 
of  six  institutional  ads  signed 
by  Jack  Frye,  TWA  president. 
.\rthur  Kudner.  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Using  over  700  newspapers 
from  coast-to  coast,  A  &  P  has 
opened  a  fall  campaign  featuring 
its  Eight  O’clock,  Red  Circle 
and  Bokar  coffee.  Insertions  of 
various  sizes  are  scheduled  from 
600-line.s  down  for  each  week. 
Magazine  and  radio  promotions 
will  also  be  carried  on.  Copy 
advises  readers  to  “get  coffee 
that’s  five  ways  better.”  The 
series  was  prepared  by  Paris  & 
Peart. 

In  cooperation  with  its  141 
stations  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  released  this 
week  an  extensive  four-week 
fall  advertising  campaign.  Media 
scheduled  are  newspapers  in 
over  200  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  radio, 
postcards,  posters  and  direct 
mail.  Newspaper  insertions  will 
measure  1,000  to  1.200-lines  and 
will  feature  caricatures  of  the 
network’s  program  personalities 
done  by  the  New  York  Times 
artist.  A1  Hirshfeld.  Each  ad 
spotlights  the  local  station’s  call 
[Continued  on  page  54) 
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Local  Copy  on 
Cadet  Seamen 
To  Be  Released 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps,  the  nation’s  newest 
service  institution,  to  furnish 
newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  with  stories  pertaining  to 
the  sea  exploits  of  cadet-mid¬ 
shipmen  from  the  respective  cir¬ 
culation  area  of  the  newspapers 
Lieut.  Comdr.  S.  H.  McConnell, 
chief  public  relations  officer  oI 
the  training  organization  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration, 
announced  this  week. 

Cadet-midshipmen  from  every 
state  and  the  United  States  Ter 
ritory  will  be  interviewed  in  the 
office  of  the  district  supervisor 
of  the  Cadet  Corps,  New  York, 
and  aboard  ships  as  they  return 
from  sea. 

The  Cadet  Corps  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  which  will  con¬ 
tinue,  after  the  war.  to  train 
officers  for  merchant  shipping 
just  as  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  produce  officers  for  the 
Navy  and  Army.  It  is  comprised 
of  four  units:  The  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
Kings  Point.  N.  Y.  ( the  advanced 
.school);  a  revolving  contingent 
of  approximately  2.600  cadet- 
midshipmen  at  sea;  and  basic 
schools  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
and  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

While  serving  their  sea  duty, 
cadet-midshipmen  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  every  landing  and  in¬ 
vasion  operation  of  the  war. 
More  than  600  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  ship  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action.  Seven  have  won 
Distinguished  Service  Medals 
and  more  than  150  have  been 
killed  in  action. 

Numerous  cadet  -  midshipmen 
are  returning  aboard  merchant 
.ships  which  participated  in  the 
invasion  of  Southern  France. 
Consequently,  these  youths,  and 
others  returning  from  various 
combat  zones,  have  sea  stories  to 
tell  which  make  colorful  copy 
for  their  hometown  papers. 

Copy  will  be  prepared  by  men 
with  big  league  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  in  both  reporting  and 
copy  desk  work,  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  acceptable  to  city 
editors  in  the  towns  where  the 
cadet-midshipmen  reside.  Copy 
will  include  data  on  youth’s 
parents,  their  local  addresses  and 
schools.  Since  more  than  3,800 
young  men  already  are  qualified 
and  awaiting  admission  to  the 
Cadet  Corps,  there  will  be  no 
recruiting  plugs  in  the  copy. 

Stories  of  exceptional  merit 
will  be  serviced  with  suitable 
art.  Those  who  prepare  the 
copy  say  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  existing  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  and  the  premium  on  space 
in  papers,  therefore  they  wiU 
submit  stories  briefly  and  con¬ 
cisely  written  and  all  copy  will 
be  strictly  newsworthy. 

■ 

Joins  4-A 

Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield. 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

S  H  I  R  for  SopfoMbor  23.  1444 
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Facsimile  Ready  for 
New  Tests  by  Press 

Hogan.  WQXR  Head,  Forecasts  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Soon  with  Vastly  Improved  Techniques 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

FACSIMILE.  which  means 

among  other  things  a  printed 
newspaper  or  magazine  broad¬ 
cast  into  your 
homes  by  radio 
complete  with 
news,  exclusive 
articles,  fiction, 
comics  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  is 
ready  today  for 
new  experi¬ 
mental  tests 
conducted  by 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  accord- 
ng  to  John  V.  L. 

Hogan.  presi¬ 
dent  of  WQXR..  the  New  York 
Times  radio  station,  and  also 
head  of  Faximile  Inc.,  and  Radio 
Inventions.  Inc.,  two  organiza¬ 
tions  he  personally  owns. 

Some  newspaper  publishers 
have  already  considered  such 
tests.  Mr.  Hogan  said,  but  none 
to  his  knowledge  have  yet 
started  using  the  war-developed, 
vastly  improved  transmitters 
and  recorders. 

Declaring  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
that  he  was  “anxious  to  see  fac¬ 
simile  developed  cooperatively 
by  newspapers,  rather  than  in 
competition  with  them,"  Mr. 
Hogan  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  War  F*roduction  Board 
right  now  would  grant  neces¬ 
sary-  priorities  for  experimental 
models  to  permit  publishers  to 
prepare  for  public  facsimile 
service  soon  after  the  war. 

Foresees  Wide  Acceptance 

Revolutionary  changes  have 
occurred  in  facsimile  techniques 
during  the  war,  including  recent 
new  improvement  patents,  Mr. 
Hogan  said.  He  forecast  that 
within  three  years  after  peace  is 
declared,  home  facsimile  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  will  achieve  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  New  York  of  at  least 
730,000.  That  amounts  to  25% 
of  the  radio  sets  now  installed  in 
that  city. 

“Although  our  laboratories  are 
committed  to  aid  in  finishing  up 
the  war,  we  could  with  very 
little  delay  furnish  the  necessary 
equipment  and  the  supervising 
engineers  to  assist  publishers 
with  experiments."  Mr.  Hogan 
declared. 

“What  is  to  be  desired  above 
all  else  is  an  orderly  growth  for 
facsimile.  It  is  logical  that  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  should  co¬ 
operate  with  the  radio  industry 
in  this  newest  phase  of  broad¬ 
cast  communications.  Together 
they  can  do  a  better  job  for  the 
public  than  one  alone. 

“I  am  convinced  that  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  best 
able  to  plan  the  home  facsimile 
program.  Their  long  experience 
in  selection  of  the  printed  word, 
their  expert  knowl^ge  of  all  the 


editorial  functions  including 
the  high  value  of  exclusivity 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  new  medium 
should  flow  from  them.  Fac¬ 
simile  should  not  and  need  not 
be  introduced  as  a  competitor  to 
the  press." 

On  September  28.  when  gc'ii- 
eral  hearings  on  the  radio  spect¬ 
rum  commence  before  the  Ftd- 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington,  Mr.  Hogan, 
as  chairman  of  Panel  7  (Fac¬ 
simile)  of  the  Radio  Technical 
Planning  Board,  is  submitting 
requests  for  facsimile  channels. 
The  hope  is  put  forth  that  all 
services  that  want  to  u.se  radio 
will  be  assigned  channels  ai 
these  sweeping  hearings. 

“It  is  possible  to  provide  sufli- 
cient  facsimile  channels  without 
degrading  any  other  service." 
Mr.  Hogan  maintained. 

The  RTPB  is  filing  requests 
for  20  exclusive  facsimile  chan¬ 
nels.  enough  to  permit  operation 
of  10  competing  facsimile  trans¬ 
mitters  in  any  one  area  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  addition,  the 
board  is  asking  for  the  right  to 
put  facsimile  on  any  frequency 
modulation  (  FM )  station  or  tele¬ 
vision  .station  for  operation 
when  “it  is  not  being  used  for 
sound  or  video.”  Dr.  W.  R.  G. 
Baker  of  General  Electric,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  RTPB. 
Mr.  Hogan  said  there  was  every 
likelihood  that  the  facsimile  re¬ 
quests  will  be  granted. 

“Within  five  years  facsimile 
will  be  using  more  hours  over 
transmission  facilities  than  tele¬ 
vision,”  Mr.  Hogan  predicted, 
quickly  adding:  “That  doesn't 
mean  that  facsimile  is  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  television.  It  simply 
represents  my  personal  opinion 
that  there  will  be  more  public 
use  for  a  printed  record  than  for 
television,  with  all  its  admittedly 
great  entertainment  value.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  Mr.  Hogan  cautioned  pub¬ 
lishers  to  “forget  whatever  has 
been  done  with  facsimile  in  the 
past,  because  during  the  war  the 
techniques  have  been  so  greatly 
improved.” 

“We  believe  that  we  have  now 
met  all  the  requirements  for 
public  facsimile  service.”  he 
continued,  listing  the  followin'' 
achievements; 

1—  Speed  up  to  48  square 
inches  a  minute,  as  compared 
with  three  square  inches  a  min¬ 
ute  before  the  war. 

2 —  Accuracy  of  detail,  using 
8-point  type,  as  compared  with 
12  and  14-point  type  previously. 

3 —  Direct  processing. 

4 —  Visible  processing. 

5 —  Easy  transmission,  with 
ability  to  stop  and  start  at  the 
press  of  a  button. 

“Practically  everything  any¬ 
one  has  ever  asked  of  facsimile 


has  been  accomplished,  Mr. 
Hogan  said.  “The  service  is  now 
ready  to  be  turned  into  use  as 
.soon  as  WPB  gives  the  word.” 

Besides  home  use,  there  are 
many  other  demands  on  fac¬ 
simile.  Mr.  Hogan  pointed  out. 
.such  as  in  railroading,  in  police 
work,  forestry,  the  transmission 
of  weather  reports,  and  the  re¬ 
laying  of  engineering  drawings 
not  only  between  distant  points, 
but  also  from  drafting  rooms  to 
production  floors  of  a  single 
plant.  Mr.  Hogan  believes  that 
possibly  some  of  these  special 
services  will  get  started  first. 

“But  home  facsimile  is  much 
nearer  than  publishers  seem  to 
realize,”  he  continued.  “After 
their  experience  with  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing.  which  was  first  attacked  as 
dangerously  competitive  but  is 
today  accepted  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  advertising  medium,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  .should  not  re¬ 
gard  facsimile  as  competition. 

“The  essence  of  newspaper 
publishing  is  news  gathering,  se¬ 
lection.  printing  and  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  public.  In  erecting 
its  electric  sign  on  Times  Square 
to  present  news  bulletins  to 
passersby,  the  New  York  Times 
did  not  go  into  competition  with 
itself  and  the  same  would  be 
true  with  facsimile  broadcasts 
into  homes,  stores,  public  places, 
and  business  offices.” 

Financial  Suggestions 

In  regard  to  financing  tele¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Hogan  mentioned 
two  schools  of  thought.  One 
would  operate  on  a  rental  basis, 
with  recorders  installed,  oper¬ 
ated  and  maintained  at  a  fee. 
The  second  expects  home  owners 
to  purchase  their  own  receivers, 
which  would  be  installed  in  reg¬ 
ular  cabinet  sets  just  as  phono¬ 
graphs  are  now  included,  and 
would  pick  up  facsimile  broad¬ 
casts  free,  with  the  cost  paid  by 
the  advertising  carried. 

Mr.  Hogan  inclines  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  view,  although  he  points  out 
that  there  might  also  be  consid¬ 
erable  business  on  a  rental  basis 
such  as  an  analogue  to  the  Dow- 
Jones  ticker  service,  which 
would  cover  the  stock  market, 
provide  individual  charts  of 
stocks,  and  be  installed  by  brok¬ 
ers  and  other  business  houses. 

Cost  of  facsimile  advertising 
would  not  be  prohibitive  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hogan.  As  in 
other  media  it  would  be  based 
on  circulation — plus  dramatic 
value  at  first.  He  believes  attrac¬ 
tive  circulations  will  be  rapidly 
gained.  The  cost  of  home  re¬ 
corders,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
rad’o  sets  and  automobiles,  will 
depend  upon  the  quantity  sold. 

Radio  sets  that  first  cost  $300 
are  now  obtainable  at  $30.  Fac¬ 
simile  costs  will  follow  the  same 
curves.  Now.  according  to  Mr. 
Hogan,  a  facsimile  recorder 
would  be  no  more  costly  than  a 
good  typewriter.  The  Radio 
Corooration  of  America  is  al¬ 
ready  licensed  by  Faximile  Inc., 
to  make  and  sell  recorders. 

As  to  the  costs  of  installing  fac¬ 
simile  transmitters,  that  would 
be  dependent  upon  whether  or 
not  a  newspaper  publisher  is  al- 
rffpH'-r  operating  a  sound  broad¬ 
casting  station.  A  facsimile  unit. 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

For  various  achievements  "partic¬ 
ularly  those  in  journalism"  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  oi  the 
New  York  Times,  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  oi  Doctor  oi 
Literature  at  the  University  oi 
Chottonooga  Sept.  20.  and  Mrs. 
Sulzberger,  ior  her  "personal 
attainments  and  services"  and  the 
close  connection  betwen  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  university,  was 
ovrorded  an  honorary  Doctor  oi 
Lows  degree. 


for  instance.  Mr.  Hogan  said, 
could  be  added  to  an  FM  station 
operated  by  a  newspaper  at  a 
cost  between  $5,000  and  $10.0t)0. 
or  he  could  spend  as  high  as 
$25,000.  From  the  ground  up, 
both  sound  and  facsimile  would 
cost  approximately  $100,000. 

Paper  for  recorder  sets  would 
be  more  costly  than  newsprint, 
yet  the  charge  would  not  be  so 
high  as  to  prove  an  obstacle  to 
home  maintenance.  A  special 
patented  impregnated  paper  is 
used  called  “faxpaper”.  It  costs 
less  than  photographic  paper, 
and  can  be  threaded  into  a  home 
recorder  easily. 

The  home  facsimile  recorder, 
about  the  size  of  a  typewriter 
and  weighing  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  can  receive  copy  eight 
inches  wide  ( the  paper  is  nine 
inches  wide,  allowing  for  a  half¬ 
inch  margin  at  either  side  and 
the  copy  will  probably  be  sent  in 
four  columns  of  slightly  less 
than  two  inches  each )  at  a  .speed 
of  three  to  five  inches  a  minute, 
well  above  good  reading  speed, 
but,  when  text  and  pictures  are 
mixed,  probably  averaging  a 
speed  which  the  eye  can  com¬ 
fortably  follow. 

Speed  or  paper  size  need  not 
be  static.  Mr.  Hogan  says  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  built  if  desired  that 
will  pick  up  a  standard  size 
newspaper  page.  Such  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  page,  measuring  17  by 
23  inches,  could  be  recorded 
completely  in  10  minutes. 

Before  the  war  shut  down  on 
facsimile,  there  was  considerable 
experimentation  with  it.  Notable 
was  the  work  done  by  WELD  in 
Columbus.  O..  in  cooperation 
with  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Last  month  WELD  reviewed  its 
experiments  in  a  12-page  book¬ 
let.  as  “a  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  facsimile  and 
its  unlimited  possibilities.” 

For  the  past  12  years.  Mr. 
Hogan  has  been  developing  fac¬ 
simile  in  his  laboratories  in  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

In  1927.  as  an  avocation,  he 
established  WQXR  as  a  high 
fidelity  station  in  New  York.  He 
recently  sold  this  station  to  the 
Times,  but  remains  with  it  un¬ 
der  a  five-year  contract. 
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Hurricane  Bad  News  to 
Papers  in  Its  Path 

Press  Shows  Enterprise  in  Overcoming 
Problems  During  Blow  on  East  Coast 


HOW  newspapers  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coastal  region  covered 
and  printed  news  of  the  Sept.  14 
hurricane  which  practically  blew 
down  their  front  doors  made 
one  of  the  more  interesting 
next-day  stories  of  “the  worst 
blow  since  ’38." 

With  power,  press  service,  and 
telephone  lines  in  a  tangled 
mess,  newspapers  nevertheless 
got  out  with  the  story,  noost  of 
them  on  time,  even  if  they  had 
to  run  the  edition  on  proof 
presses  and  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines. 

Lights  Condlas 

That’s  what  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  World  did.  When  the 
power  failed  at  the  height  of 
the  hurricane,  about  6:30  p.m., 
the  portion  of  the  staff  that  man¬ 
aged  to  arrive  at  the  World 
plant  set  out  to  issue  a  paper 
with  candles  as  their  sole  means 
of  lighting. 

Under  the  direction  of  Albert 
Zugsmith,  managing  editor  and 
publisher,  the  front  page  of  a 
two-sheet  9  x  14-inch  special 
edition  was  rolled  off  on  a  hand 
proof  press  with  hand-set  type, 
while  the  second  page  was 
mimeographed  by  reporters  who 
had  never  used  a  mimeograph 
machine. 

Two  hours  later  the  World 
was  able  to  run  a  regular  edi¬ 
tion. 

Because  the  mechanical  staff 
of  its  afternoon  compatriot,  the 
Union,  couldn’t  get  home 
through  the  hurricane  and  was 
forced  to  remain  in  the  building, 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  found 
itself  with  a  composing  room 
and  press  crew  on  hand  to  as¬ 
semble  an  edition  that  got  out 
at  5  a.m.  Only  a  scattered  few 
of  the  regular  Press  staff  were 
able  to  break  through  the  tumult 
to  get  to  their  jobs. 

'The  men  slept  on  editorial 
desks  and  returned  to  their  ma¬ 
chines  at  9  a.m.  Friday  to  put 
out  the  Union  again  and  work 
their  third  straight  shift. 

From  South  Carolina  to  Maine 
newspapers  in  the  hard-hit  areas 
reported  similar  examples  of 
enterprise  and  determination. 

At  Hyannis,  Mass.,  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Times  watched 
the  hurricane  blow  telephone 
and  power  transmission  lines 
into  flapping  ribbons,  then 
packed  a  working  staff  and 
whatever  type  was  set  into  two 
automobiles  and  a  truck  and 
drove  50  miles  t*  the  plant  of 
the  New  Bedford  Standard - 
Times. 

’Three  flat  tires,  a  short-cir¬ 
cuited  battery,  and  numerous 
fallen  trees  delayed  the  caravan, 
but  the  paper  came  off  the  New 
Bedford  presses  approximately 
on  time  . 

’The  New  Bedford  Standard 
Times  had  a  dramatic  session  of 
its  own  while  the  great  wind 
tried  to  blow  the  city  into  the 
next  state.  City  Editor  Clif¬ 


ford  A.  Shaw  told  reporter  Joe 
Epstein  to  “drive  down  to  South 
Elnd  and  interview  two  boys 
just  reported  rescued  by  the 
Coast  Guard." 

Mr.  Epstein  was  back  in  a  few 
minutes.  "I  can't  get  across  the 
street  to  my  car.  How  do  you 
expect  me  to  get  to  the  South 
End?” 

After  that  plate  glass  windows 
blew  in  with  a  whoosh,  towers 
crashed  down,  six  tenements 
burned  with  a  glare  that  lighted 
the  sky,  ^pd  in  general  the  town 
was  blown  into  a  scramble,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Shaw,  but  all 
the  staff  could  do  about  it  for  a 
while  was  press  their  noses 
against  the  editorial  room  win¬ 
dows  and  watch. 

Sweeping  from  south  to  north 
along  the  coast,  the  hurricane  in¬ 
flicted  difficulties  of  varying 
kinds  and  seriousness  on  the 
newspaper  staffs  and  plants  in 
its  path. 

South  Carolina  newspapers 
were  little  disturbed  by  the 
blow.  In  North  Carolina,  how¬ 
ever,  the  storm  left  a  wake  of 
disrupted  and  tangled  communi¬ 
cations  systems  that  interfered 
for  many  hours  with  attempts  to 
present  a  full  picture  of  what 
happened.  The  Elizabeth  City 
( N.  C. )  Daily  Advance  occu¬ 
pied  the  center  stage  for  the 
newspaper  activities  on  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  coast. 

Wires  were  down,  boats  sunk, 
roads  were  out  and  there  was  a 
full  day  of  isolation  for  the 


Hatteras-Oracoke-Manleo-Eliza-  __  .  __  ^ 

beth  sector,  but  Herbert  Peele  AvQRLD  : 

of  the  Advance  toured  the  area.  - 

under  great  difficulty,  and  when  - _  ^  _  ^  _ - j 

the  first  wire  was  established  C  jT  T  D 

with  the  outside  world  he  was 

ready  to  start  sending  his  story.  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ft  ■■  ■  ^ft  ■  ■  |  Bi 

Later  the  Advance  chartered  1 1  1 1 B  A  t 

a  freighter  and  sent  it  to  Roa-  II  ^1  I  ■■  MM  lA  F 

noke  Island  off  the  North  Caro- 

lina  coast,  taking  first  relief  and  M  A  A  A  A  AP 

outside  contact  to  its  wind-  IIAAAAI_k 

blown  inhabitants.  ft,  UMlwIMUL 

The  U.P.,  AP,  and  some  news-  ■■■■  ■ 

papers  sent  men  into  the  area  lAI  AAII  I  I^bAIA 
when  storm  warnings  were  is-  IRI  Hnll  I  IIIIM^^ 
sued,  and  some  managed  to  get  II  ■  IvlIkkIwiAw 
out  dispatches  before  communi-  - 

“ArS“‘r,'’''r^por.edly  M?" 

came  out  with  their  regular  edi-  Injured  -  *  Many  Hoities 

Coverage  in  Virginia  bucked  and  Buildings  Wrecked 

winds  reaching  a  90-mile  an  - 

hour  sustained  maximum  in  i  p*  o  ij^  •  u  ir 

Norfolk,  and  a  sustained  top  of  1  ler  opUl  m  naiT 

75  miles  an  hour  in  Portsmouth, 

and  Newport  New.  i  QQQ  Families  Evacuated 

The  Norfolk  Ledger- Dispatch,  ’ 

forewarned  of  the  approaching  r.  •  .  j  v  ^  i* 

hurricane,  got  to  work  early  in  Pnnled  by  Candlelight 

the  morning.  By  10  a.m.  there  .  ^  , 

was  plenty  of  wind  and  rain,  .  While  some  wires  went  dow 
with  Tom  Hanes,  managing  edi-  Delaware,  it  was  possible  for 
tor,  heading  a  special  expedition  the  two  daily  newspapers  in  that 
to  Virginia  Beach  for  pictures  state  to  maintain  communication 
and  color  stories.  with  correspondents  and  they  re 

When  Joe  Shank,  city  editor.  encountered  little  dif- 

New  York  newspaper  photog- 
raphers  had  a  fleld  day  pictur- 
downed  trees  and  bedrag- 
cu^en?  had  fail^*^  Thus^ffie  pedestrians,  but  the  brunt 

JiVh  o*  the  storm  missed  that  area. 

^h®  Associated  Press  listening 
hnH  vir^  Post  at  Armoiik,  N.  Y.,  was  out 

passed  the  Vir  commission  for  24  hours. 

*  capes.  In  Connecticut,  the  Hartford 

The  PortsmoMth  Star*  and  the  Courant  printed  an  eight^page 
Newport  News  Daily  Press  and  hurricane  extra  after  its  regular 
Times-Herald  provided  equally  edition  had  sold  out.  Some  wire 
snappy  coverage,  and  answered  service  and  communications 
thousands  of  calls  from  an  anx-  trouble  was  reported, 
ious  population  seeking  latest  in-  „  , 

formation  about  its  progress.  Prosa  Wireless 

■  Press  Wireless,  operating  a  re- 
ceiving  station  at  Baldwin.  Long 
J  Island,  and  a  transmitting  sta- 

J X5  W  OFICI  Hicksville.  N.  Y..  re¬ 

ported  emergency  action  by 
^  •  company  engineers  had  quickly 

remedi^  difficulties  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  se¬ 
rious. 

ti  Affairs  committee.  Extra  men  and  gasoline  sup- 

resolution  says,  “Resolved  plies  had  been  sent  to  Baldwin. 
•  Senate  ( the  House  of  and  when  the  regular  power 
entatives  concurring )  that  failed  that  station  went  onto  its 
igress  of  the  United  States  own  emergency  power.  It  con- 
s  its  belief  in  the  world-  tinned  to  pick  up  the  Press  Wire- 
right  of  interchange  of  less  mobile  transmitter  in  France 
»y  news  gathering  and  dis-  without  interruption, 
ng  agencies,  whether  in-  At  Hicksville  a  complete 
al  or  associate,  by  any  power  cancellation  at  9:30  p.m. 
without  discrimination  as  closed  down  transmission  until 
•ces,  distribution  rates,  or  early  the  next  morning  when 
s,  and  that  this  right  enginers  installed  an  emergency 
be  protected  by  inter-  generator, 
il  compact.”  Newspapers  and  radio  sta- 

irsement  of  the  resolution  lions  within  the  hurricane  area 
le  of  the  last  acts  of  Con-  were  credited  by  public  offices 
jefore  recessing  until  af-  ood  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
!  election.  It  culminated  with  having  prevented  many 
elopment  which  began  deaths  by  issuing  timely  storm 
when  Rep.  Fulbright  in-  warnings  and  keeping  the  pub- 
jd  a  free  news  resolu-  1*®  informed  of  the  storm’s  prog- 
the  House.  ress. 

e  days  later  Sen.  Taft  in-  Mayor  J.  Albin  Anderson,  Jr., 
id  a  similar  but  lengthier  of  Springfleld.  Mass.,  declared 
ion  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Springfleld  newspapers  were 
Sen.  Connally  proposed  responsible  for  the  prevention 

his  own.  The  adopted  of  serious  property  damage  in 

led  resolution  was  the  that  city  and  the  fact  that  only 
t  and  most  compact  of  one  storm  fatality  was  reported 
•ee.  there. 

EDITOR  R  PUILISHERfer  September  23,  1944 


Congress  Adopts  W  orld 
Free  News  Resolution 


WASHING'rON,  Sept.  21— Both 

houses  of  Congress  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  an  international  free 
press  resolution  today  which 
urges  worldwide  interchange  of 
news  without  restriction  or  dis¬ 
crimination  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
“lasting  peace”  now  being 
planned  for  the  post-war  world. 

The  resolution,  which  was  a 
streamlined  combination  of  sep¬ 
arate  “free  news"  proposals  by 
Senators  Connally  and  Taft  and 
Rep.  Fulbright  morally  commits 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  assume  leadership  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  interna¬ 
tional  news  freedom. 

The  Senate  first  acted  on  the 
measure  without  a  word  of  de¬ 
bate  after  Sen.  Connally,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  called  it  up  for  pas¬ 
sage  following  earlier  approval 
b.v  a  sub-committee. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  House 
likewise  approved  the  proposal 
without  a  dissenting  voice  when 
it  was  called  up  by  Rep.  Luther 
Johnson  in  the  absence  of  Chair¬ 
man  Sol  Bloom  of  the  House 


Foreign  Affairs  committee. 

The  resolution  says,  “Resolved 
by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring )  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
express  its  belief  in  the  world¬ 
wide  right  of  interchange  of 
news  by  news  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies,  whether  in¬ 
dividual  or  associate,  by  any 
means,  without  discrimination  as 
to  sources,  distribution  rates,  or 
charges,  and  that  this  right 
should  be  protected  by  inter¬ 
national  compact.” 

Endorsement  of  the  resolution 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  before  recessing  until  af¬ 
ter  the  election.  It  culminated 
a  development  which  began 
Sept.  7  when  Rep.  Fulbright  in¬ 
troduced  a  free  news  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  House. 

Three  days  later  Sen.  Taft  in¬ 
troduced  a  similar  but  lengthier 
resolution  in  the  Senate,  and 
later  Sen.  Connally  proposed 
one  of  his  own.  The  adopted 
combined  resolution  was  the 
shortest  and  most  compact  of 
the  three. 


CARTOONISTS  VIEW  QUEBEC.  TAXES.  HITLERS  DANCE  OF  DEATH 


LAST  FLING 

Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times 


DOUBLE-PLAY  BALL 

Frank  Williams.  Detroit  Free  Press 


WINDING  UP  NIP’S  CLOCK 

I*aul  Berdaiiier.  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Wartime  Press  Theme 
Of  Newspaper  Week 


THIRTY-FIVE  press  association 

executives  have  been  chosen 
as  "held  marshals"  for  an  all- 
out  campaign  to  aid  newspapers 
in  properly  observing  National 
Newspaper  Week.  Oct.  1-8,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Doyle  L.  Buckles, 
president  of  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers.  Inc. 

“Since  Pearl  Harbor.  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  have  faced  the 
greatest  demand  in  history  upon 
their  space  and  services."  said 
Mr.  Buckles  in  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“and  with  crippling  shortages  in 
manpower,  equipment  and  news¬ 
print  they  have  responded  with 
whole-hearted  contributions  to 
their  communities,  states  and 
nation  'far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.' 

"With  victory  in  sight,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  very  timely  to 
observe  National  Newspaper 
Week  by  showing  what  a  free 
press  means  in  war  and  peace. 
Such  an  observance  means  more 
than  just  a  self-glorihcation  of 
press  and  publishers.  It  means 
much  to  a  war-weary  world  as 
insurance  for  a  lasting  peace 
and  more  prosperous  peoples 
through  closer  understanding.” 

While  it  is  too  early  to  know 
what  specific  plans  many  news¬ 
papers  have  for  observing  News¬ 
paper  Week.  Mr.  Buckles  point¬ 
ed  out  that  publishers  have  an 
opportunity  to  prove  what  a  free 
press  means  in  successful  all-out 
mobilization  for  a  global  war, 
as  well  as  in  peace.  With  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  one  of  the  major 
ideals  of  the  “Four  Freedoms,” 
newspaper  readers  are  entitled 
to  a  report  on  just  why  freedom 
of  the  press  is  so  essential,  he 
declared. 

Directing  his  remarks  to  com¬ 
placent  publishers,  who  may 
raise  the  question.  “Why  stage 


a  Newspaper  Week?"  Mr.  Buck¬ 
les  asserted : 

“There  should  be  no  necessity, 
if  the  publishers  practiced  what 
they  preached  to  every  other 
business  and  service  institution. 
They  believe  in  advertising  for 
the  other  fellow,  but  they  rarely 
use  any  of  it  for  their  own  pro¬ 
motion.  And  the  publishing 
business  is  one  of  the  major 
businesses  of  the  nation.” 

Mr.  Buckles  suggested  a  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  how  a  publish¬ 
er  may  go  about  arranging  a 
significant  Newspaper  Week  ob¬ 
servance  in  his  community.  He 
suggested  that  publishers  en¬ 
gage  in  a  bit  of  “self-inventory” 
as  far  as  their  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  are  concerned. 

“Gut  of  15,000  publishers,”  he 
said,  “it  is  doubtful  if  100  have 
ever  made  an  attempt  to  analyze 
their  newspapers.  The  best  in¬ 
vestment  a  publisher  could  make 
would  be  to  devote  a  few  days 
to  a  careful  analysis  of  a  year's 
files  of  his  newspaper — to  tear 
those  newspapers  apart  and  put 
them  back  together  showing 
how  that  newspaper  was  serv¬ 
ing  its  community. 

“Such  a  simple  analysis  will 
be  an  eye-opener  to  any  pub¬ 
lisher  and  it  will  provide  him 
with  plenty  of  ammunition  for 
promotional  advertisements  and 
editorials.  He  will  have  a 
greater  pride  in  his  product  as 
the  greatest  service  institution 
in  his  community.” 

The  story  of  American  news¬ 
papers  in  the  present  war  is  a 
“Saga  of  a  Free  Press”  —  the 
“non-secret”  weapon  that  spelled 
doom  for  the  international  gang¬ 
sters  and  insured  victory  for 
the  United  Nations,  he  explained. 
To  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
actlv’+'es  in  which  the  press  has 
played  a  leading  role  on  the 


home  front,  he  cited  the  fight 
against  inflation,  support  of  the 
Red  Cross,  keeping  the  public 
informed  as  to  changing  regula¬ 
tions  on  selective  service,  all-out 
support  of  the  War  Bond  drives, 
salvage  and  recruiting  cam¬ 
paigns.  victory  gardens,  food 
conservation  and  other  pro¬ 
grams. 

“The  successful  observation  of 
Newspaper  Week  doesn’t  depend 
upon  canned  editorials  or  prop¬ 
aganda  from  a  national  com¬ 
mittee.”  remarked  Mr.  Buckles. 
“The  real  success  depends  upon 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  local 
publisher.  It  is  this  local  story 
of  press  service  that  will  fasci¬ 
nate  and  impress  the  reader  and 
make  him  aware  of  the  indis¬ 
pensability  of  the  hometown 
newspaper. 

“Publishers  have  been  amazed 
and  highly  pleased  at  the  letters 
received  from  local  boys  on  the 
global  battle  fronts.  Those  boys 
have  discovered  what  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper  means.  An  in¬ 
telligent  promotional  campaign 
would  help  the  home  folks  learn 
to  appreciate  their  newspapers. 
In  the  past  they  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  take  their  newspapers 
for  granted — and  they  are  not  to 
be  blamed  as  long  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  do  the  same.” 

Outstanding  on  the  National 
Newspaper  Week  calendar  will 
be  Newspaperboy  Day,  Oct.  7, 
when  more  than  150,000  news- 
paperboys  will  engage  in  huge 
nationwide  War  Stamp  and  Bond 
sales  drive,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
business  manager  and  chairman 
of  the  Newspaperboy  Committee 
of  the  War  Finance  Division. 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  ( E&P, 
Sent.  16.  p.  61). 

Carriers  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla..  will  sell  enough  bonds 
and  stamps  to  pay  for  a  C-47 
transport  plane.  "The  campaign 
there  is  being  supervised  by 
John  M.  Black,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  chief  of  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Section  to  become  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Oklahoman 


and  Times.  High  salesman  among 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  car¬ 
rier  forces  will  become  honorary 
mayor  on  Newspaperboy  Day 
with  the  two  runnersup  serving 
as  chief  of  police  and  fire  chief. 

Baseballs,  autographed  by  the 
players  of  13  major  league  teams, 
are  being  given  to  top  salesmen 
among  boys  who  serve  the  Jol¬ 
iet  (Ill.)  Herald  News.  Already 
these  youngsters  have  passed  the 
4,000,000  mark  in  total  number 
of  sales  of  War  Stamps  to  date, 
and  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green,  of 
Illinois,  has  tendered  personal 
congratulations. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  has  a  unique 
plan  for  observing  national 
Newspaperboy  Day.  All  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  carriers  have  been 
invited  to  contribute  a  composi¬ 
tion  on  the  subject:  “What  I’d 
Like  to  Be  When  I  Grow  Up, 
and  Why  I  Think  I’m  Fitted  for 
It.”  Best  compositions  will  win 
War  Stamp  awards.  All  final¬ 
ists  will  have  their  reactions 
printed  in  the  “Junior  Call,”  to 
be  published  on  Oct.  7  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  edition  of  the 
Evening  Call. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  through 
G.  W.  Mansfield,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  of  that  paper,  reports 
to  Mr.  Stodghill  that  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  a  house-to-house 
canvass  by  its  carrier  force  not 
only  for  the  sale  of  War  Stamps 
during  Newspaper  Week,  but 
also  to  accelerate  the  Sixth  War 
Loan.  Many  bond  orders  al¬ 
ready  have  been  taken.  During 
August  alone  Star  carriers  sold 
War  Stamps  amounting  to  $119,- 
374.60. 

■ 

McCormick  Gift 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  has  made  North¬ 
western  University  the  gift  of 
a  piece  of  land  close  to  the 
university’s  downtown  Chicago 
campus,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  It  was  the  third  such 
gift  given  by  Col.  McCormick  in 
five  years  “for  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  objects  and  purposes 
of  Northwestern  University.” 
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Newsmen  at  Quebec 
For  “No-News”  Confab 

Excellent  Press  Facilities  Provided  for 
Unproductive  Roosevelt,  Churchill  Meeting 
By  John  H.  Crider.  New  York  Times 


utlicial  spokesman  told  newsmen  the  Chateau  were  the  wire  rooms 
the  sky  was  the  limit  on  what  of  the  competing  Canadian  Na- 
t  hey  wanted  to  write  on  possible  tional  and  Canadian  Pacific  Tele¬ 
military  developments,  “so  long  graph  Companies.  Wire  facili- 
as  you  don’t  all  write  the  same  ties  were  regarded  as  excellent, 
story.’’  The  correspondents  had  no 

The  newspapermen  and  women  direct  access  to  the  principals  of 
were  quartered  this  year  at  the  conference  at  any  time,  since 
the  Hotels  Clarendon  and  St.  they  lived  and  worked  in  the 
Louis,  each  within  a  couple  of  closely -guarded  Citadel,  summer 
blocks  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  residence  of  the  governor- 
living  and  meeting  place  of  the  general  of  Canada.  Even  at  the 
British,  American,  and  Canadian  news  conference,  no  questions 
military  staffs.  ’The  700-room  could  be  asked. 


QUEBEC,  Sept.  17 — The  second 

Quebec  conference  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Bl¬ 
ister  Churchill  will  probably  go 
down  in  history — at  least  in  the 
memories  of  the  approximately 
180  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  covered  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  no-news  con¬ 
ferences. 

Yet.  paradoxically,  the  confer¬ 
ence  just  concluded  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
covered,  and  the  press  better 
provided  for,  than  at  most  inter¬ 
national  conferences.  And,  de¬ 
spite  the  absence  of  actual  ma¬ 
terial  about  which  to  write,  the 
Quebec  correspondents  managed 
to  file  approximately  150,000 
words  a  day  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  absence  of  factual  infor¬ 
mation  became  so  conspicuous 
that  it  became  customary  for 
the  official  spokesmen  for  the 
American,  British,  and  Canadian 
governments  to  open  the  daily 
press  conferences  with  apologies 
for  “no  news.” 

Speculated  Freely 

Tlie  correspondents  were  at 
no  time  discouraged  from  writ¬ 
ing  what  they  pleased  or  specu¬ 
lating  to  the  limit  and,  when  it 
was  all  over,  they  could  all  go 
home  and  say^  that  what  they 
wrote  was  right  because  “hadn’t 
the  President  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  said  at  their  concluding 
press  conference  that  their  talks 
covered  every  conceivable  sub¬ 
ject — economic,  military  and  po¬ 
litical.  relating  to  the  global 
war?” 

There  was  one  exception  to 
this  blanket  approval  of  great 
volumes  of  speculative  writing, 
which  provides  a  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  how,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  the  Quebec  correspondents 
did  get  one  fact,  however  nega¬ 
tive.  A  number  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  having  been  told  offi¬ 
cially  that  Pacific  strategy  was 
the  primary  military  subject 
under  discussion  here,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  rival  Army-Navy  views 
on  how  to  knock  Japan  out  per¬ 
sisted  in  Washington,  speculated 
that  in  making  a  choice  or  com¬ 
promise  on  the  final  strategy 
against  Japan  the  two  leaders 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to 
choose  an  “Eisenhower  of  the 
Pacific”  to  deal  the  deadly  blow. 

No  sooner  had  these  stories 
appeared  than  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  told  a  press  conference 
on  his  western  swing  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur  .should 
have  a  greater  role  and  more 
recognition  in  the  Pacific  stra¬ 
tegic  picture.  The  next  day 
Stephen  T.  Early,  White  House 
press  secretary,  denied  cate¬ 
gorically  that  any  consideration 


had  been  given  to  Pacific  com¬ 
mands  at  this  conference.  So, 
by  this  circuitous  route,  the 
correspondents  got  the  story  that 
the  Pacific  command  question 
had  been  “disposed  of’  earlier. 

While  the  suspense  built  up 
during  a  week  of  no  news  led  to 
some  disappointment  among  cor¬ 
respondents  when  the  final 
Roosevelt  -  Churchill  press  con¬ 
ference  failed  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  more  spectacular  than  that 
plans  had  been  laid  for  the 
final  defeat  of  Japan,  it  was  re¬ 
called  by  Washington  newsmen 
that  they  had  been  warned  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  Quebec  that 
there  probably  would  be  less 
news  at  this  conference  than  at 
the  one  a  year  ago.  Although 
this  seemed  incredible  then,  it 
proved  substantially  correct. 

Why,  then,  were  so  many  fa¬ 
cilities  provided  for  such  com¬ 
plete  and  voluminous  coverage 
of  this  silent  meeting  of  the  two 
great  men?  Correspondents  had 
many  views  on  this  subject — the 
two  favorites  being  ( 1 )  that  so 
many  confiicting  speculative 
stories  emanating  from  a  “mili¬ 
tary  conference”  would  help  be¬ 
fuddle  the  enemy,  and  (2)  that 
each  of  the  three  principals  of 
the  conference  (Prime  Minister 
W.  L.  MacKenzie  King  of  Can¬ 
ada  is  the  third)  faced  in  coming 
months  what  might  prove  to  be 
critical  elections. 

With  regard  to  befuddling  the 
enemy,  it  was  recalled  that  at 
the  conference  a  year  ago  one 


chateau,  whose  spiralling  towers 
dominate  the  Quebec  skyline, 
had  once  again,  as  last  year, 
been  taken  over  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  for  a  Roosevelt-Churchill 
military  confab. 

Coffee  Shop  Press  Room 

With  every  evidence  of  pains¬ 
taking  advance  planning,  the 
Canadian  Wartime  Information 
Board,  headed  by  A.  Davidson 
( “Dave” )  Dunton,  took  over  the 
coffee  shop  of  the  Chateau  Fron¬ 
tenac  and  converted  it  into  a 
combination  press  room  and 
press  conference  room. 

There  were  plenty  of  “infor¬ 
mation  men”  around,  and  it  got 
to  be  a  huge  joke  how  they 
rarely  had  any  information. 

“Steve”  Early,  by  virtue  of 
being  the  Presidential  spokes¬ 
man,  was  the  No.  1  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  United 
States.  Just  as  last  year.  “Steve” 
made  an  extremely  favorable 
impression  upon  most  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  particularly  those 
of  the  British  commonwealth, 
and  proved  to  be  the  best  pro¬ 
vider  of  such  news  as  there  was. 

Actually,  George  Healy  of  the 
OWI,  was  nominally  in  charge 
of  most  of  the  details  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  American  cerre- 
spondents.  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Dana  Doten,  OWI’s 
representative  at  Ottawa. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill’s 
spokesman  was  Robin  Cruik- 
shank,  former  British  newspaper¬ 
man.  assisted  by  Robert  Marett. 

Adjoining  the  pre.s.s  room  at 
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NEW  EDITOR  FETED 


RALPH  NICHOLSON,  left,  publisher,  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  and 
Clayton  Fritchey.  right  the  Item's  executive  editor,  ore  shown  with 
L.  K.  Nicholson,  president  oi  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picoyune  and 
States,  at  a  dinner  party  recently  given  by  the  Item  to  honor  the  new 
executive  editor  and  to  celebrate  the  installation  of  two  new  high¬ 
speed  press.  Mr.  Fritchey,  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  citation,  went  to  the 
Item  from  the  Cleveland  Press.  The  new  presses  con  print  lOOJIOO 
32-page  newspapers  on  hour. 


They  were  likewise  barred 
from  the  Chateau  Frontenac, 
where  the  military  staffs  were 
quartered  and  worked,  but  did 
occasionally  meet  familiar  of¬ 
ficers  strolling  on  Dufferin  Ter¬ 
race.  At  least  one  American 
correspondent  got  past  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  guards 
early  one  morning  after  a  dinner 
party  to  demonstrate  that  it 
could  be  done. 

Such  information  as  was  avail¬ 
able  through  the  spokesmen  was 
not  always  entirely  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  correspondents. 
For  example.  Mr.  Cruikshank  in¬ 
sisted  virtually  until  he  arrived 
that  Anthony  Eden,  the  British 
foreign  secretary,  would  not 
come  to  the  conference. 


Early  Contradictory 

Another  example  of  what  may 
have  been  either  confusion  or 
oversight  was  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  which  Mr.  Early  .said, 
after  making  public  Secretary 
Hull’s  reply  to  the  President  on 
cartels,  that  publication  of  this 
document  here  was  separate  and 
apart  from  the  conference  and 
did  not  mean,  necessarily,  the 
economic  subjects  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister. 

A  few  minutes  later,  at  the 
same  press  conference.  Mr. 
Early  announced  that  Secretary 
Morgenthau  was  arriving,  which 
led  to  a  question  what  Mr.  Mor 
genthau’s  function  would  be.  He 
replied  that  the  secretary  was  a 
member  of  a  cabinet  committee 
which  advised  the  President  on 
economic  matters  arising  from 
the  war. 

The  only  real  difficulty  the 
correspondents  had  was  at  the 
final  press  conference  when,  re¬ 
leased  from  buses  inside  the 
Citadel  walls,  they  first  walked, 
then  ran — news-starved  as  they 
-across  the  Citadel  lawn. 


without  an  official  guide,  and  by 
instinct  landed  themselves  in  a 
pack  on  a  ramp  leading  to  the 
“deck"  where  the  conference 
would  be  held. 

When  finally  admitted,  the 
corresponds  tore  to  the  spot 
where  the  two  great  men  were 
seated.  When  the  approximately 
150  correspondents  had  jammed 
up  so  close  that  it  seemed  they 
might  be  on  top  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals.  some  “mounties  ”  started 
to  make  a  protective  wall  in 
front  of  them. 

Mr.  Churchill,  “an  old  jour¬ 
nalist  himself,  as  he  puts  it, 
strode  over  to  where  the  “moun¬ 
ties’  were  and  suggested  they 
get  out  of  the  vision  of  the  re¬ 
porters  and  also  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  which  was  promptly 
carried  out,  that  those  in  the. 
front  row  sit  down  on  the  floor 
so  those  in  the  rear  could  see. 
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EDITOR  tk  PUILISHERfor  September  21. 


lO  sec. 

.  !»♦»  I 


The  shape  of  things  to  come 


I  dreamed  last  night  a  elerk  aetually 
tried  to  sell  me  something.  ...  If  I 
saw  a  store  with  its  shelves  and  eoun- 
ters  line<i  with  familiar  names  and 
brands,  it  would  he  just  like  meet* 
iiig  old  friends.  .  .  .  Fm  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  I  can  pick 
out  what  I  want  an<l  get  it  when 
I  want  it. 

The  manufacturer  realizes  that 
every  one  wants  to  buy  something. 
He  knows,  too.  that  reconversion  to 
pursuits  of  pt;aeetime  is  as  hig  a 
task  as  tooling  for  war.  He  wants 
you  to  have  the  things  you  want  and 
to  offer  you  startlingly  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  will  take  time,  even  though 


some  imitortant  materials  have 
already  been  released  for  civilian 
use.  The  change  from  the  familiar 
to  something  better  should  he  vis¬ 
ualized  as  u  process  of  evolution, 
not  revolution. 

You'll  read  about  the  modern  de¬ 
velopments  more  and  more — in  the 
advertising  of  companies  that  plan 
to  produce  them.  In  your  daily 
newspaper,  fur  instance,  for  that  is 
a  medium  which  reaches  important 
groups  in  the  nation's  population. 
And  in  one  luncspaper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  particularly,  because  that 
newspaper  is  read  by  nearly  4  out 
of  5  Philadelphia  families. 


That  one  newspaper  is  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  is 
especially  recognized  for  its  thor¬ 
ough-going  editorial  coverage,  in- 
rluding  an  ejrtraordinary  range  of 
local  news.  For  its  persistent  habit 
of  going  home  in  this  City  of  Homes. 
And  for  having  the  largest  evening 
circulation  (over  60(t.(t(MM  in 
America. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA- 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


$my  mpre  War  Sfompt  from  your  nawtpapar  bay 
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Slanting  News 
'Indefensible/' 
Says  Patterson 

Press's  Worst  Crime. 
Toledo  Blade  Editor 
Telia  New  York  Forum 

Departure  from  objective 
writing  in  the  news  columns  not 
only  naakes  a  mockery  of  the 
free  press  but  raakaa  it  a  vicious 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  journal¬ 
istic  gangsters.  Grove  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade 
told  a  forum  group  at  Christ 
Church,  New  York,  Sept.  21. 

There  is  no  crime  committed 
in  the  field  of  journalism,  not 
even  super-lurid  sensationalism, 
not  even  general  inaccuracy, 
that  is  more  subversive  of  the 
principle  of  the  free  press,  more 
indefensible,  than  the  crime  of 
slanting  the  news  to  meet  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  policy,  he  said. 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper  to  make  certain  the 
people  shall  know  the  facts.  It 
must  be  a  clear  channel  through 
which  flows  a  constant  stream 
of  interpretation,  analysis,  crit¬ 
icism,  praise  and  sometimes  con¬ 
demnation.  Only  so  long  as  this 
channel  is  kept  open,  unim¬ 
peded,  unflooded  by  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  .selfishly  inspired  propa¬ 
ganda — only  so  long  can  the 
people  know  and  understand. 

Mr.  Patterson  developed  his 
discussion  around  the  “three  ma¬ 
jor  responsibilities  forming  the 
base  from  which  today's  news¬ 
paper  ought,  in  all  conscience, 
to  take  off  on  its  mission.”  The 
first  of  these  he  declared  to  be 
“freeing  the  facts,”  the  second 
to  assume  responsibility  for  in¬ 
terpretation  and  intelligent 
leadership,  the  third,  “to  be  hon¬ 
estly  representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole  and  not  of  spe¬ 
cial  interests,  to  march  with 
endless  zeal  toward  the  goal  of 
the  public  welfare,  and  to  de¬ 
serve  the  freedom  which  they 
would  have  and  maintain.” 

Never  in  the  153  years  since 
America  became  a  united  nation 
have  its  newspapers  been  called 
upon  for  so  vital  a  task  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  leadership,  he 
said. 

“What  people  think  of  their 
government.  how  they  act 
toward  their  government, 
toward  their  ideals  and  free¬ 
doms,  is  heavily  determined  by 
what  they  read  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  Public  opinion  arises 
out  of  information  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  leadership.  Awakened 
and  arisen,  public  opinion  moves 
all  before  it.” 

Mr.  Patterson  told  the  forum 
that  while  as  a  boy  he  had  been 
taught  the  copy  book  maxim 
that  “eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,”  he  never  really 
knew  what  it  meant  until  he 
was  in  Germany  shortly  before 
the  war,  and  until  he  had  trav¬ 
eled  three  times  in  Russia  and 
to  some  other  places  where 
governments  do  not  believe  in 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“Before  I  came  back,  there 
had  been  borne  in  upon  me, 
with  clarity  and  force,  the  in¬ 
controvertible  fact  that  the  only 


power  that  can  be  counted  on  to 
keep  one  man  or  a  group  of  men 
from  stealing  a  government  and 
administering  it  in  the  interest 
of  a  privileged  few  is  a  free 
press. 

“A  wise  Chinese  visitor  to  the 
United  States  once  remarked 
that  the  first  thing  a  dictator 
discovers  is  that  a  free  press  is 
a  nuisance.  Hence  he  abolishes 
it.  The  wise  Chinese  went  on  to 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  free 
press  is  also  a  nuisance  in  a 
democratic  country.  But.  he 
said.  ‘You  Americans  ought  to 
thank  God  for  such  a  nuisance.’  ” 
Mr.  Patterson  suggested  that 
a  summary  of  the  extended  and 
critical  discussion  of  a  free  press 
that  has  been  so  widely  carried 
on  of  late  would  come  down  “to 
these  four  simple  conclusions: 

“Newspaper  publishers  will 
have  freedom  of  the  press  so 
long  as  they  deserve  it  through 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare: 

“A  newspaper  can  rise  no 
higher  than  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  its  owner; 

“With  conscientious,  public¬ 
serving  newspaper  owners  we 
shall  not  lose  the  value  of  the 
free  press  in  America; 

“If  we  do  lose  the  value,  we 
shall  not  lose  the  freedom.” 

■ 

United  Press  Reopens 
Bureau  in  Brussels 

United  Press  reopened  its  bu¬ 
reau  in  Brussels  this  week  with 
John  A.  Parris  of  the  London 
staff  in  charge.  Mr.  Parris  ar¬ 
rived  in  Brussels  Sept.  18  with 
Belgian  officials  returning  from 
exile  and  is  now  the  only  cor¬ 
respondent  attached  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  U.P.  declares. 

Assisting  Mr.  Parris  is  Lucca 
Rizzardi.  formerly  of  the  U.P. 
staff  in  Brussels. 

This  reopening  is  the  third  in 
the  liberated  European  capitals 
which  the  United  Press  has  ef¬ 
fected  since  June.  Reynolds 
Packard  re-established  the  Rome 
bureau  on  the  eve  of  D-day,  and 
Henry  T.  Gorrell  and  Richard 
D.  McMillan  restored  service  in 
Paris  last  month. 

■ 

Southern  Meeting  Off 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  scheduled  for  Oct. 
9-10  at  New  Orleans,  has  been 
canceled.  The  meeting  was 
called  off.  according  to  President 
Arthur  R.  Daniel,  because  of 
transportation  difficulties. 

In  the  Market 
for 

INTERESTING  EDITORSHIP 

Of  topflirht  magazine,  or  pub¬ 
lishing  house  opening. 

Lieutenant  Colonel.  38,  press 
association  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive.  just  returned  from  overseas 
and  being  retired,  seeks  opportunity 
to  head  staff  of  high-class  publica¬ 
tion  where  ideas  count.  Leaving 
Army  public  relations  with  fresh 
approach  to  civilian  fields. 

College  and  military  school  grad¬ 
uate.  married:  racial  heritage  com¬ 
bines  the  good  and  bad  traits  of  the 
Rtiglish,  Scottish.  Irish.  French  and 
Qerman.  Interests  sufficiently  ver¬ 
satile  to  adapt  to  any  field.  Would 
otmdder  corporation  public  relations 
post  or  top  advertising  agency  op¬ 
portunity.  Interested  in  spot  where 
enterprise  and  ingenuity  warrant 
$10. 000-up  to  start.  Box  1100, 
lilditor  &  Publisher. 


,  Eyes 


Ho?n>vcr 


\  ".Sy. 

Maps  bring  down  to  earth  ; 
the  sky-rocketing  headlines 
that  splash  across  the  front 
""“''^page  of  every  newspaper  in  | 
the  country. 

NEA  maps  are  adaptable  to 
quick  revision,  are  issued  in 
^^‘i>^advance  of,  and  in  prepared¬ 
ness  for,  big  news  breaks,  tie  i 
^  "Cin  with  all  the  feature  stories  ' 
^and  headlines  of  the  war.  The 
telephoto  maps  of  all  the  t 
"important  war  fronts  are  ons  | 
J  vJ^an  editor's  desk  each  morning; 
VCthe  preparedness  maps  are  in 
ft|his  files  for  the  day  the  Allies^^ 
ifjreach  Berlin  or  the  Yanksv) 
bomb  Tokyo;  the  special  fea-  4- 
J^^  ture  maps  are  at  his  hand  to,^ 
""^run  with  the  big-play  story  of 
>  the  day.  ''' 

ln|^^|msqj^|c....  in 

md^S^  a^i|||ff  thq  regi^ar  ^ 

se^i^/fo  NEA  client  pap^ts.  li 

^  '■■y  .  \\ 

-  ^  ^  ' 

NEA  Service,  Inc. 

New  York  Clereland 
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“Ten  fttifum  Jieadm  'edit"  71^  lHewA ! 


OTF  course,  we  don’t  mean  that 
10,000,000  men,  women  and  children 
crowd  into  The  News  Building  in  New 
York  every  day  to  put  out  the  paper.  To  , 
handle  that  job.  The  News  retains  a  large 
force  of  expert  reporters,  rewrite  men, 
editors,  makeup  men,  mapmakers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  printers,  engravers,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  its  10,000,000-plus 
readers  “edit”  The  News;  and  here’s  how: 

The  News  sells  over  2,000,000  copies 
daily  and  3,700,000  Sunday.  We  could 
sell  many  more  if  it  weren’t  for  wartime 
paper  shortages.  Clark  Studies  show  an 
average  of  2.98  readers  per  copy  of  The 
News!  That  accounts  for  almost 
6,000,000  readers  daily,  and  more  than 
10,000,000  Sunday. 

These  readers  edit  The  ^ 

News  because  The  News  is 
edited  solely  with  these 
readers  in  mind. 


Most  of  our  readers  live  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  They  adorn 
every  income  group  from  smallest  to 
largest.  They  rang^  from  jitterbugs  to 
bankers  and  college  professors;  from 
war  refugees  to  Mayflower  descendants. 
In  politics,  creeds,  and  races  they  are  as 
varied  as  the  human  race  itself— because 
New  York  is  that  kind  of  place. 

The  News,  in  the  25  years  sirK*  its 
inception,  has  managed  to  interest  a 
higher  percentage  of  these  people,  and 
keep  them  interested,  than  has  any  other 
newspaper  yet  to  appear  in  New  York. 

Mainly  responsible  for  this  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  and  is  the  fact  that  The 
News  aims  its  news  treatment,  features 
and  format  at  all  of  the  people  in  New 
York.  It  plays  the  news  of 
■■npH  the  day  straight;  it  does 
|B|Ka  not  write  it  “down”  or 
write  it  up,  or  try  to  work 


off  any  group,  clique,  party  or  dogma 
against  any  other.  The  News,  ip  short, 
is  honest  with  its  readers.  It  puts  its 
opinions  in  its  editorial  column,  where 
they  belong;  not  in  the  news  columns, 
where  they  do  not  belong. 

The  paper  also  presents  a  daily  and 
Sunday  roundup  of  the  best  in  sports 
writing  and  pictures,  in  general  news 
photograplis,  in  dramatic  and  movie  criti¬ 
cism,  comic  striprs,  Washington  news 
coverage,  in  Manhattan  special  columns 
such  as  those  conducted  by  Ed  Sullivan, 
Dan  Walker,  and  Hedda  Hopper. 

And  The  News  insists  on  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  integrity  in  all  advertising  it  accepts 
for  publication. 

WHICH  TELLS  YOU,  as  plainly  as 
we  know  how  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  an 
“editor”  of  The  News  if  you  are  a  reader 
of  The  News. 
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NiWS  BUILDING,  N«w  York  1 7  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  Chkogo  11  •  155  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  Son  Froncbco  4 

Average  net  paid  August  circulation  exceeded  2,050,000  Daily . . .  3,700,000  Sunday 
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IN  AMIRICA*S 
GREATEST  MARKET 

IndoKrial  cooccm*  know  cbe  im* 
poctanot  of  keeping  tbetr  nemri 
end  Che  record  of  their  eerrieet 
before  the  public.  Thcf  are  ae(> 
ciag  their  aigbea  now  for  the  port* 
war  markeca.  It  ia  aignibcant  that 
during  the  fitit  8  mootha  of  1944 
The  Sun  publiahed  19%  mote  in> 
duactial  adveniaing  than  aof  ocher 
New  York  weekday  or  Sunday 
newapapar. 

^nn 

New  York 


Nationml  Rtproamtativ* 
BOGNER  &  .MARTIN 
285  Ma4lsca  Ave..  New  Vwk 
\  540  N.  MItkiiaa  Ave.,  Cklaat* 


Thia  aloaan,  lamoui 
throughout  New  Jeraey, 
pointe  up  a  theory  that  ia 
aa  old  aa  time  itself.  It 
applies  very  speciflcally  to 
national  advertising  In  news¬ 
papers.  The  Bayonne  Time* 
proves,  through  reader-inter¬ 
est  of  the  most  trnsted  and 
Intimate  kind,  that  It  is 
"Close  to  Home”. 

And.  speaking  of  “heme" 
— tlMTe  never  wes  a  finer 
residential  area — which 
means  that  the  people  who 
WORK  here.  LIVE  here,  with 
an  anchor  heart-deep  .  .  . 
over  30.000  veteran  workers 
in  one  group  alone.  Why  the 
security  of  a  home?  Because 
Bayonne's  vast  induatriea  also 
have  permanent  homes  here 
with  a  "Qnick-Oonversion’ 
record. 

I44M  ABC  Dody  Circuit 
rien— M%  Homo  DoUoorod. 


“If  Vsu’r#  Boyis’  Bssittais’  Atk 
Advise  frssi  Bssisauddy  CIsss  Hssm*' 

Yorkshire  iieople  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  shrewdest 
traders  on  earth,  incidentally. 


TfflES 


265  Newsmen 
Cover  Montreal 
UNRRA  Meet 

Wire  S«rvic«,  Prau 

R«l«as«s.  Notices 
Facilitate  Reporting 

MoNmEAL,  Sept.  18 — ^Approxi¬ 
mately  265  newspapermen,  radio 
broadcasters  and  technicians, 
photographers  and  newsreel 
cameramen  are  here  covering 
the  second  sesaion  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Netlona  Relief 
end  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion.  Largest  gathering  of  re¬ 
porters  to  cover  any  event  in 
Montreid's  history,  they  were 
mainly  Canadians.  Few  came 
from  Great  Britain  where  news¬ 
papers  are  relying  on  agency 
coverage,  and  less  than  a  acore 
from  the  U.  S.,  where  apparently 
the  same  contentment  with 
agency  service  is  the  rule. 

At  no  convention  or  similar 
gathering  in  Canada  have  such 
extensive  arrangements  been 
made  for  facilitating  press  cov¬ 
erage.  reporters  who  attended 
the  Churchill-Rooaevelt  meeting 
at  Quebec  agreeing  that  the  local 
arrangements  are  superior  to 
any  they  have  encountered. 

Special  Pacilitiea 

A  battery  of  a  dozen  tele¬ 
graph  operators,  with  supple¬ 
mentary  men  when  requir^,  is 
stationed  in  the  former  writing 
room  of  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
scene  of  the  meeting.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  trans¬ 
mit  photographs  and  both  tele¬ 
graph  and  Uaephone  have  hem 
installed,  but  so  ftu*  have  not 
been  called  on.  There  is  a  pho¬ 
tographic  dark  room,  special  ac¬ 
commodation  for  radio  broad¬ 
casters,  film  and  still  photog¬ 
raphers  and  technicians,  and  the 
press  lounge  where  the  newspa¬ 
permen  register  is  perfection  it¬ 
self  in  regard  to  service. 

Press  releases,  pamphlets  and 
documents  of  all  kinds  bearing 
on  UNRRA  are  arranged  on  a 
table  and  are  at  the  disposal  of 
any  newswriter.  A  bulletin  board 
contains  the  latest  notices  of 
meetings  and  engagements  for 
the  press. 

Hopes  of  the  conespondents 
were  raised  when  in  a  guide  to 
the  various  offices  they  read: 


made  of  the  registration  of  dele¬ 
gates  and  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  National  Film 
Board  a  historical  record  of  both 
motion  and  still  pictures  is  being 
accumulated. 

Scarlet-coated  mounted  police 
inspect  the  passes  on  entrance  to 
all  meetings,  but  there  are  no 
guiuds  on  Uie  doors  of  the  hotels 
and  correspondents  have  free 
access  to  the  greater  part. 

UNRRA  made  special  arrange¬ 
ments  to  retain  blocks  of  rooms 
to  accommodate  both  delegates 
and  newspapermen. 

UNRRA  Wednesday  issued  the 
following  “information  for  cor¬ 
respondents:” 

“Under  the  session  rules  for 
accreditation  of  correspondents, 
the  Council  accepts  the  creden- 
tialing  of  the  authorized  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  member  governments, 
e.  g.,  the  Congressional  ^lery 
superintendent  for  the  United 
States.  A  few  applicants  for 
correspondent  credentials  cannot 
be  passed  upon  by  these  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  sonceming  them. 

“To  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
the  correspondent  credential,  the 
council  will  devolve  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  deciding  the  issuance 
of  credentials  to  a  committee  of 
three  correspondents.”  To  this 
committee  are  named  Mr.  James 
McCook  of  the  Canadian  Press 
and  Miss  Mary  Homaday  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  third  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  not  been  chosen  at 
press  time. 


•NEWSROOM  —  Tavern.”  It 
seemed  natural  that  newspaper¬ 
men  should  hie  theinselves 
thither  between  press  confer¬ 
ences,  and  refresh  themselves 
for  the  next  ordeal.  Instead  of 
barrels  and  bottlbs  and  white- 
coated  bartenders,  however, 
they  found  only  desks,  two  score 
or  more  of  typewriters,  ten  new¬ 
ly  installed  telephone  booths,  a 
table  with  UNIWA  literature,  a 
bulletin  board  with  notices,  and 
a  Canadian  Press  news  ticker. 

Immediately  on  registering, 
newspapermen  are  supplied  with 
a  circular  headed  “lH\x;edure 
for  Calling  Press  Conferences.” 

Press  conferences  are  held  in 
the  Long  Gallery  of  the  hotel 
where  there  is  accommodations 
for  100  correspondents.  To  assist 
them  when  geographical  or  his¬ 
torical  problenu  arise  the  library 
of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
CaiuKla  has  been  placed  at  their 
disposaL 

Radio  coverage  of  all  public 
events  is  given  throughout  ttie 
day  by  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  Premier  King’s  speech  wel¬ 
coming  the  delegates  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  also  carried  by 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Each  evening  during  the  con¬ 
ference  there  will  be  showings 
of  motion  pictures  brought  by 
members  of  the  various  dele¬ 
gations.  To  these,  correspon¬ 
dents  are  invited.  A  daily  “Jour¬ 
nal”  gives  the  conference  pro- 
gnun  and  a  summary  of  the 
preceding  day’s  events.  Compre¬ 
hensive  pictorial  records  were 


AMarhelThars 
Like  a  Thumb- 
Print 


Thiit  "Firat-in-South  Carolins" 

Market  it  peealiarly  oniqBe  in 
that  it  can  be  compared  with  no 
other  Market  in^thie  entire  lee- 

Like  a  thumb-print  in  niunerona  ■ 

no  exact  dnpileate. 
la  the  only  one  In  ita  Beld. 

Vaa  be  identified  by  tbe  mark  it  baa  made. 

And  .  .  .  aee  how  it  oomparea  with  the  actual  thumb-print  .  .  . 
Columbia  is  a  focal  point  from  which  aurroundins  trade  areas 
radiate  in  an  ever-wMaalng  cirdo. 

That  "Thumb-Print”  it  the  identifylns  mark  of  a  9170,386,000  Market 
And,  in  a  similar  manner.  THE  STATE  baa  no  poaaible  duplicate 
kite  circulation  radiates  out  from  a  proaperous  City  Zone,  City  and 


X  5tate 

COLUMBIAa  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

c 

ftoprdooiMoJ  Wy  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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following  ato  Iko  namaa  of 
Iho  monufoctiirora  wheao 
advortising  ha*  appoarod  ia 
Puck  during  thn  last  yoar.  Thn 
maiority  hovo  run  censiafont 
acfcoduloa  —  yoor  ahor  yoar 


Bouer  &  Btack  lid. 

Bondix  Aviation  Corporation 
Waller  J.  Block,  Inc. 

Brislol-Myert  Company 
Chetebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Consolidated 
Chrysler  Corporotion 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Cotgote-Polmolive-Peet  Company 
Corning  Gloss  Works 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Devoe  &  Roynolds  Co.,  Inc. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Doughnut  Corp.  of  America 
Evershorp,  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp. 

F.  W.  Fitch  Company 
General  Electric  Co. 

General  AAills,  Inc. 

A.  C  Gilbert  Co. 

Gillette  Safety  Roxor  Co. 

The  Grove  laboratories,  Inc. 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
Inlernotioftal  Celiucotton  ProductfCo. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
“The  'Junket'  Folks” 

(Chr.  Hansen's  laboratory,  Inc) 
lambert  Pharmacol  Company 
lomont,  Corliss  &  Company 
Thomas  learning  &  Co.,  Inc 
lever  Brothers  Company 
The  lionel  Corporation 
AAoybelline  Compony 
The  AAennen  Company 
Pepsi-Colo  Company 
The  Pepsodent  Co. 

Ptnsbury  Flour  AAills  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.'  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

W.  A.  Sbeoffer  Pen  Co. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Swift  &  Company 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

Ukicora  Press 

Ut’B.  Army  Recruiting  Service  ( 
V«ti  Camp's.  Inc. 

VMsan  Chemical  Co..  Inc-^  '■ 
MMlIiom  H.  Wise  &  Co..  Inc. 


an  advertisement "  next  to”  a  picture  story 
starring  such  popular  and  beloved  Amer¬ 
ican  characters  as  "Tillie  the  Toiler”, 
"Jiggs  and  Maggie”  and,"The  Katzen- 
jammer  Kids”  to  mention  but  a  few  of 
the  appealing  personalities  found  in 
Pock -The  Comic  Weekly. 

This  publication  is  distributed  to  more 
' '  than  6,000,000  families»through  1 5  great 
Sunday  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

It’s  read  by  over  20,000,000  people^ 
men,  women  and  children. 

It  blankets  the  great  industrial  areas 
and  most  prosperous  markets  of  America, 
giving  your  advertising  a'”readership- 
per-dollar”that  is  little  short  of  amazing! 
And  how  could  it  deliver  less  when  Puck 
permits  no  more  than  one  advenisement 
per  page.’  ~ 

Today,  smart  business  executives  with  d 
an  eye  to  increasing  sales,  are  calling  or 
writing  Puck>'rhe  Comic  Weddy,  959 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19*  N.Y.*  or 
f  Heatst  Building,  QucRgo  6*  HI.,  for  mote 


Tut,  tut,  mabel!  Don’t  you  get  your 
dander  up. 

Being  an  actress  in  the  gay  nineties 
wasn’t  supprued  to  be  a  dignified  occupa¬ 
tion  for  so-called  dignified  young  ladies. 

Folks  looked  askance  at  anytUng  un¬ 
usual,  then.  Hicy  even  said  men  who 
had  ’female  secretaries”  were  ’’just 
scandalous”!  > 

During  this  period  ’’Comics”  were 
published  in  color  for  the  first  time.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  folks  to  get  used  to 
them.  Buster  Brown,  'The  Katzenjammer 
Kids  and  Little  Jimmie  outdid  in  popu¬ 
larity  the  leading  movie  surs  of  today. 
Today  ’’The  Comics”  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  a  basic  educational  force.  'Their 
’’picture  story”  technique  is  used  in 
uaining  aviators  in  the  Array^  Air.  Force, 
to  teach  graounar  to  school  children  and 
‘The  Bible  in  classes  across  the  country. 

And  the  comics  ate  rtad  by  over  80% 
of  all  adtdts!  ,  ?  ,  v 

Folks  know  now,  what  tremendous 


sales  power  tbm  is  in  merely  publishing  infiormadon. 


Boren  Report 
Anticipates  No 
'44  Paper  Cut 

Committee  Urges  There 
Be  No  Dictation  as  to 
Use  of  Existing  Paper 

While  anticipating  a  substan¬ 
tial  civilian  printing  paper  short- 
tage  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
19^  a  House  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  subcommittee  in  making 
its  report  to  the  House  last  week 
recommended  that  “no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  ration  print¬ 
ing  paper  by  dictating  what  uses 
may  made  of  it,"  believing 
that  such  control  would  consti¬ 
tute  an  infringement  of  “the 
basic  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

To  meet  the  shortage  the  re¬ 
port  suggested  “rather  than  im¬ 
pose  further  cutbacks  on  con¬ 
sumption  of  printing  paper  at 
this  time,  to  reduce  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  inventories,  thus  forc¬ 
ing  the  use  of  existing  inven¬ 
tories  and  resulting  in  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the 
available  supply." 

War  Demands  Increase 

Shortages,  according  to  latest 
War  Production  Board  estimates, 
reported  by  the  subcommittee, 
are  the  result  of  increasing  de¬ 
mands  by  the  military  and  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  “both  for  printing  paper 
and  for  pulp  to  be  used  in  ex¬ 
plosives,  packaging  and  other 
non-paper  products." 

In  the  special  field  of  news¬ 
print  regulations,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  was  that  “all  experiments 
such  as  any  accumulation  of 
a  government  -  owned  stockpile, 
which  would  result  in  bringing 
the  government  directly  into 
the  newsprint  business  be  ex¬ 
cluded.” 

The  subcommittee,  which  is 
headed  by  Rep.  Lyle  H.  Boren, 
Oklahoma  Democrat,  also  urged 
continuation  of  conservation  ef¬ 
forts  and  greater  effort  in  the 
drive  to  increase  pulpwood  sup¬ 
plies  and  commented  that  where 
paper-saving  is  concerned  some 
government  agencies  “thus  far 
have  paid  only  lip  service  to  the 
conservation  drive.” 

Other  recommendations  in¬ 
cluded:  use  of  lighter  weight 
paper  where  feasible;  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  salvage  program;  the 
Immediate  restriction  and  early 
elimination  of  the  government’s 
practice  of  supplying  paper  for 
use  of  foreign  governments  and 
as  far  as  paper  for  civilian  use 
is  concerned  “the  elimination  of 
restriction  and  limitation  orders 
as  soon  as  practicable.” 

The  subcommittee  also  urged 
that  its  investigation  and  func¬ 
tions  be  made  continuing  so  that 
its  work  can  be  carried  over 
into  the  next  Congress. 

Accord  with  ^p.  Lyle  C. 
Boren’s  statement  that  no  re¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  quotas  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year 
would  be  required  was  ex¬ 
pressed  this  week  by  James  H. 
Steinman,  director  of  the  War 
Production  Board’s  printing  and 
publishing  division. 

This,  he  added,  could,  of 
course,  be  changed  by  “unfore- 
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seen  developments,"  but  cur¬ 
rently  Canada’s  agreement  to 
supply  200,000  tons  of  newsprint 
monthly  in  the  last  quarter  pre¬ 
supposes  an  adequate  supply. 

Since  there  is  a  possibility  that 
deliveries  might  lag  a  little  later 
on,  it  may  be  necessary  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  draw  slightly  on  in¬ 
ventories  to  meet  consumption 
quotas,  he  also  said. 

■ 

MacDougoll  Freed 

Mayor  Charles  F.  Clarke  of 
Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  this  week  in¬ 
terceded  to  clear  Curtis  D.  Mac- 
Dougall.  professor  of  journalism 
at  Northwestern  University  and 
Democratic  nominee  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  10th  district,  of 
charges  of  distributing  cam¬ 
paign  handbills  in  violation  of 
the  suburb's  ordinance.  Lake 
Forest,  said  the  mayor,  “has  no 
desire  to  keep  any  candidate 
from  expressing  his  views.”  and 
therefore  wished  to  drop  the 
case. 


Train  Bearing  Newsmen 
From  Quebec  Derailed 

Newsmen  aboard  a  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  train  returning 
home  from  the  Churchill-Roose- 
velt  conference  in  Quebec  were 
shaken  up  when  the  train  was 
broken  in  two  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  derailed  Sept.  17  twelve 
miles  east  of  Three  Rivers. 

None  of  the  100  reporters 
aboard  the  special  was  injured, 
though  two  Pullmans  and  a 
diner  plowed  off  at  a  tangent 
and  the  front  car  dug  itself 
deeply  into  the  soft  black  earth 
beside  the  tracks. 

C.  R.  Blackburn,  Canadian 
Press  staff  writer,  declared  the 
car  in  which  he  was  riding 
bumped  over  the  ties  in  a  terri¬ 
fying  fashion  for  about  300 
yards,  slowly  canting  over  until 
it  seemed  certain  to  overturn. 
Some  women  screamed,  he  said, 
but  there  was  no  panic  at 
all. 


“News  cameramen  in  the  party 
were  quickly  at  work  in  spite 
of  admonitions  from  a  RCAF 
military  police  officer  that  they 
must  not  operate,”  wrote  Mr. 
Blackburn.  ''The  first  person  I 
spoke  to  outside  my  car  wu 
Henry  Cassidy,  Associated  Press 
Moscow  correspondent  for  the 
last  four  years. 

“Among  those  who  chased 
down  the  dusty,  sun  -  baked 
country  lane  to  the  nearest  tele¬ 
phone  were  W.  L.  Beale,  Jr., 
news  editor  of  the  Washington 
AP  Bureau,  John  Crider  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Sandor  Klein 
of  United  Press  and  Art  Herman 
of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.” 

Other  prominent  news  corre¬ 
spondents  aboard  the  train,  he 
said,  included  William  Phillips 
Simms  of  Scripps-Howard,  Kirke 
Simpson.  AP  war  analyst,  and 
Bert  Andrews,  head  of  the  Neto 
York  Herald  Tribune  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 


Will  Repeat! 


As  the  automobile  industry  goes,  so  go  Michigan 
employment,  payrolls  and  purchasing  power! 
And  all  signs  point  to  the  greatest  sustained 
postwar  demand  for  new  cars  that  the  “Auto¬ 
mobile  State"  has  ever  known! 

History  will  repeat.  There's  no  doubt  about 
it.  Michigan  will  again  pace  the  nation  in  post¬ 
war  industrial  activity  and  purchasing  power, 
just  as  it  did  after  the  First  World  War. 

Support  your  postwar  sales  efforts  in  eight 
of  your  most  important  Michigan  markets  with 
Booth  Newspaper  schedules.  Total  circulation, 
over  three  hundred  thousand  copies  daily  I 
Even  today,  under  wartime  difficulties,  you 
can  advertise  in  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers 
with  a  minimum  of  schedule  restrictions. 


For  moro  informotion  on  Booth  MmrhotB^  odk 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  17 

John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JDURNAL  •  KALAMAZDO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Oklahoma  City  Times 


‘Old  Enough  To  f 
Fight,  Then  Old  t 
Enough  To  Vote’ I 


’Girls,  Is  This 
'Why  Your  Men 
Marry  Britons? 


To  Marimo%  Wi/o^  Timo’a Foot  Aro Lmdom 


[rrw 

finfi 

!n!!lMiinBliul 

CLASSIFIED  with  a  substantial  guarantee  of  Existing  governmental  agen- 

the  elimination  of  subsequent,  cies  will  continue  to  function  in 
j-i  y.  r-i  .r  ri^  r-i monopolistic  control  and  infla-  close  cooperation  with  the  le- 
Xlt^WXl Version  tionary  re-sales.  gaily  established  SWPA.  Classi- 

II  Pending  SWPA  legislation,  fled  advertising  salesmanship 

wllCEllOllCIO  ‘  which  will  be  passed  this  month,  must  be  expended  in  behalf  of 

^  is  at  present  in  a  joint  commit-  the  contributing  bureaus,  re- 

*1”^  A/J  tee,  headed  by  Senator  Thomas  gardless  of  mandatory  advertis- 

*  1 and  Representative  Manasco,  as  ing  status, 

ru...,,, .  .1  chairmen,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  Designation  of  media,  rates. 

umpo&ai  oi  ourpiuSM  vision  and  amendment.  The  As-  insertions,  etc.,  will  be  impor- 

Opens  Gr«ot  Pot*ntial  sociation  of  New^aper  Classi-  tant  factors  that  will  have  to  be 

****  Advertising  Managers  has  created  and  perfected  to  effect 
Martot  tor  Medium  recommended  that  mandatory  a  successful  reconversion.  TOe 

By  Falix  S.  Towle  *  newspaper  classified  advertising  same  will  hold  true  in  regard  to 

of  the  proposed  or  actual  re-  local  representatives  of  these 

Latest  estimates  from  Wash-  conversion  sales  be  included  in  specific  government  bureaus, 

ington  place  the  total  amount  of  particular  legislation.  Here  is  a  stage  of  classified  post- 

government  -  owned,  war  sur-  An  important  part  of  the  "sell-  war  planning  of  the  utmost  im- 
plus  properties  and  commodities  ing  job”  for  the  possibilities  of  portance. 

which  will  be  reconverted  or  new  classified  advertising  Government  advices  report 

sold  under  the  supervision  of  market  should  be  the  support  of  that  normal  real  estate  and 
the  Surplus  War  Property  Ad-  publishers  in  behalf  of  the  building  nruirkets,  as  well  as  an 
ministration  at  approximately  29  ANCAM  recommendation.  CAM’s  automotive  market,  is  not  to  be 
billion  dollars.  in  their  local  territories,  will  be  expected  before  1945  or  early 

These  figures  include  govern-  able  to  “follow  through”  only  1946.  Unemployment  is  bound 
ment  plants,  real  estate;  autos,  after  the  elementary  program  to  follow  the  cessation  of  hos- 
trucks,  parts,  accessories;  ma-  bas  been  instituted.  tility,  whether  they  be  partial 

chinery,  tractors,  cranes,  tools;  SWPA  as  a  "parent”  bu-  or  complete  with  even  normal 

clothing,  shoes;  furniture,  office  reau  will  supervise,  direct  and  levels  of  Help  Wanted  linage 
equipment,  business  machinery;  administrate  reconversion.  It  considerably  dissipated.  Rentals 
textiles,  chemicals,  raw  material;  will  delegate  the  actual  sales  may  flourish  with  the  return  of 
and  processed  and  raw  food  and  management  of  the  sales  to  the  migratory  population  from 
stuffs.  various  governmental  agencies,  war  jobs  and  industrial  centers. 

Here  is,  indeed,  a  potential  'Fha  recent  administration  order  Despite  favorable  or  unfavor- 
market  for  classified  advertis-  to  formulate  plans  for  the  dis-  able  rumors  concerning  news- 
ing — which  has  already  l^n  mantling  of  government  war  print,  the  four  quarters  of  1945 
opened  through  the  allocation  of  agencies  and  the  reconversion  of  will  bring  relief — as  limited  as 
certain  declared  “surpluses,”  to  the  government  to  a  peacetime  it  might  be. 
various  government  agencies  ( E.  basis  is  looked  upon  as  shrewd  The  immediate,  lucrative  clas- 
k  P.,  Aug.  26,  p.  46).  political  strategy  as  well  as  sifled  market  will  depend  upon 

Regardless  of  Will  Clayton’s  sound ‘economy — but  that  is  all.  the  astute  managerial  ability  of 

resignation,  the  administration’s  Closer  investigation  reveals  the  the  nation’s  newspapers  to  take 
plan  will  continue  to  go  forward  fact  that  these  revisions  are  to  advantage  of.  enter  into  the  pa- 

for  the  disposal  of  these  war  post-date  the  termination  of  the  triotic  spirit  of.  and  become  a 

surpluses — and  informed  sources  war  —  including  the  Japanese  pertinent  part  of  the  reconver- 
in  Washington  advise  that  Oct.  phase.  sion  program. 

15  is  still  the  “circled  date”  on 
the  government’s  calendar  for 
the  fall  of  Germany.  Director 
Clayton’s  retirement  from  the 
SWPA  was  the  result  of  changes 
and  amendments  to  pending 
Senate  and  House  legislation 
which  effect  the  structure  of  the 
bureau,  rather  than  its  aims  and 
purposes. 

Revenue  Source 
If  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  were  worrying  where  lin¬ 
age  might  be  obtain^  to  replace 
the  sky-rocketed,  wantime  Help 
Wanted  figures,  the  sale  of  these 
war  surpluses  might  suggest  an 
idea  or  two.  However,  the  facts 
should  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  new  channel  of  revenue 
challenges  the  initiative  of  the 
classifi^  advertising  profession, 
publisher  cooperation  and  a  de¬ 
termined  salesmanship. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the 
aforementioned  list  of  surpluses 
can  be  advertised  under  exist¬ 
ing,  standard  classifications— the 
exceptions  suggest  new  classi¬ 
fications.  The  announced  plans 
of  the  SWPA  emphasize  desired, 
equitable  distribution  via  fam¬ 
ily-sized  farms,  owner  repur¬ 
chase,  and  “social  policies”  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  returning  veteran. 

The  advertising  of  proposed  or 
actual  sales  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  representing  a  potential 
adult  readership  of  90  million 
daily,  is  the  only  existing  fa¬ 
cility  that  adequately  and  im¬ 
partially  informs  the  greatest 
number  of  pec^le  and  at  the 
most  opportune  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  through  the  use  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  staple  prices 
can  be  maintained  and  obtained 


COVER-TO-COVER  COVERAGE  OF  OHIO 


headline  skimming  in  Ohio 
Select  List  papers.  Page-hy>page 
reading  is  a  ritual,  a  happy  habit 
in  this  rich  home-market.  It 
creates  an  intensity  of  interest 
that  is  translated  into  sure  sales. 
Get  in  line  with  these  48!  .  .  . 


48  home-market  papers  serving 
an  $800,000,000  retail  sales  mar¬ 
ket.  Push  your  product  in  the 
papers  that  users  need,  read  and 
heed.  Tell  them  in  the  local 
paper;  sell  them  in  the  local 
store.  One  order  does  it  all. 


Newark  Advocate 
New  PhtladelpMa  TImei 
PainesvMIe  Telegraph 
Ptgua  Call 
Portsmouth  Timet 
Ravenna  Record 
Salem  News 
Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
Troy  Newt 

Uhrichtville  Chronicle 
Urbane  Clthen 
Van  Wart  Tlmes-Bulletin 
Washington  C.  H. 

Record-Herald 
Wilmington  Newt  Journal 
Wooster  Record 
Xenia  Gaiatte 
Zanesville  Tlmet- 
Recorder  R  Signal 

TOHlTwr^LLEH'COT 

Rffrfsentatives 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND  COLUMBUS 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST 


OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay  Republican- 
Courier 

Fostoria  Review-Times 
Fremont  Newt-Messenger 
Geneva  Free  Press 
Hamilton  Journal-Newt 
Ironton  Tribune 
Kenton  Newt-Republicen 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gaiette 
Logen  Newt 
Marietta  Times 
Marion  Star 
Martins  Ferry  Tlmet- 
Leader 

Marysville  Tribune 
Middletown  Journal 
Mt.  Vernon  Newt 


Alliance  Review 
Ashland  Timas-Gasetta 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
Athens  Mettangar 
Bellefontaine  Examiner 
Bellevue  Gaietta 
Bowling  Green  Sentinal- 
Trlbona 

Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum 
Cambridge  Jaffartonian 
Chlllicothe  Gaietta 
CIrclavillo  Herald 
Conneaut  Newt-Herald 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Delaware  Gazette 
East  Liverpool  Review 
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Not  exactly-  but  she's  a  veiy  different  lady 
from  most  10,000-ton  steamers! 


CONCEALED  IN  HER  HULL  are  huge  refrigerated  holds, 
constructed  especially  to  bring  bananas  from  tropical 
Middle  America  to  United  States  ports  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  She’s  one  of  the  many  modem  refrigerated  ships 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Great  White  Fleet. 


TODAY  SHE  SAILS  to  battle  fronts  around  the  world. 
She  and  her  sister  ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  are 
speeding  food,  supplies  and  guns  across  all  the  oceans, 
wherever  the  War  Shipping  Administration  directs. 
The  goods  of  war  are  being  delivered  —  and  on  time! 


SERVING  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
AGRICULTURAL  TREASURE  HOUSE 


Long  famous  chiefly  for  nutritious  tropical  foods, 
Middle  America  is  now  coming  into  its  own  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  or  potential  source  of  many  essential  products 
—  rubber,  quinine,  hemp,  vegetable  fats,  tannin  for 
leather,  spices,  natural  dyes— to  name  just  a  few. 


When  the  ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  return  from 
war  to  Caribbean  waters  they  will  find  many  “new” 
products,  as  well  as  the  old  familiar  ones,  to  carry  to 
northern  markets,  in  exchange  for  an  ever-increasing 
flow  of  machinery,  manufactured  articles,  medical  and 
other  supplies  from  the  United  States,  which  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Middle*  American  countries  are  eager  to  buy. 


SS  FRA  BERLANQA— first  of  six  fully  refrigerated  ves¬ 
sels  now  building  for  the  United  Fruit  Company- 
destined— when  Victory  is  won— to  carry  fruits  from 
the  orchards  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Gmt  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  and  tropical  foods  from  Middle 
America  to  both  United  States  and  European  ports. 


OUATEMAIA  *  EL  SALVADOR  *  HONDURAS  *  NICARAGUA  *  COSTA  RICA 
PANAMA  -k  COLOMBIA  k  CUBA  k  JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 

Back  the  attack  .  .  .  buy  more  War  Bonds! 

editor  a  FURLISHERfer  SeptaaibM*  23.  1344 
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For  Men  Only 

THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 

has  met  with  unique  success 
in  pioneering  a  new  feature,  a 
daily  section  embodying  all 
news,  such  as  business  and 
finance,  markets,  sports  and  oil. 
of  general  interest  to  men  oi»<y. 

The  section  was  inaugurated 
early  this  summer  on  a  tentative 
basis,  to  test  public  reaction. 
Ross  Fitzgerald,  veteran  Times  , 
Herald  reporter,  was  assigned  as 
editor,  with  J.  Phil  Appel  as 
stocks  and  bonds  expert  and 
E.  K.  Mead  as  special  assignment 
reporter. 

With  the  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  severe,  the  Herald  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  the  men's 
section  on  a  limited  scale,  pri¬ 
marily  preparing  for  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Completely  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  men,  all  available  space 
in  the  section  was  taken  by  the 
third  week  and  ads  were  being 
turned  down. 

The  new  sections  included 
news  of  a  general  business  na¬ 
ture,  national  and  state  as  well 
as  local.  An  oil  page,  special 
columns  on  securities,  Washing¬ 
ton  events  and  people  in  the 
business  world,  stories  on  gen¬ 
eral  crop  conditions,  aviation 
and  war  industry,  and  a  care¬ 
fully  compiled  market  report, 
set  half  column  in  agate  type, 
all  go  to  make  the  section  a  thor¬ 
ough  business  guide.  The  section 
also  includes  the  regular  edi¬ 
torial  and  sports  pages. 

Home  Front  Instructions 

THE  Ogden  ( Utah )  Standard- 

Examiner  is  featuring  a  col¬ 
umn  "Your  Role  on  the  Home 
Front,”  which  is  winning  con¬ 
siderable  comment  and  praise. 

Each  Wednesday  the  column 
appears  and  advises  housewives 
and  others  of  their  duties  in  the 
way  of  fat  salvaging,  paper  sal¬ 
vaging,  drives,  etc.,  how  to  help 
out  on  the  home  front.  “The 
column  is  just  what  our  readers 
wanted,”  said  Glen  Perrins, 
managing  editor.  "T^ey  on  the 
home  front  want  to  help,  and  the 
column  advises  them  of  their 
role. 

“We  have  had  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  column  and  are 
featuring  it  prominently." 

For  Soldiers'— The  News 

SOLDIERS  at  Westover  Field. 

army  air  base  at  Chicopee 
Falls.  Mass.,  are  being  given  up 
to-the-minute  news  of  war  de 
velopments  through  an  arange- 
ment  by  which  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  supplies  the 
air  base  with  late  news  bulletins 
twice  daily. 

The  news  flashes,  compiled 
from  dispatches  received  by  the 
News,  are  broadcast  twice  daily 
over  the  public  address  system 
at  the  post,  thus  reaching  every 
man  on  the  held. 

Church  History 

CAPITALIZING  on  the  intere^ 

many  persons  have  in  old 
churches,  early  local  history  and 
family  lore,  the  Paris  i  Tex 
News  has  e.mployed  J.  B.  Cald¬ 


well.  a  free  lance  writer,  to  dj 
a  series  of  articles,  which  began 
Sept.  17,  on  rural  churches 
and  church  communities  of  the 
county.  Promising  many 
dates  and  facts  abedt  ^aliy 
settlers,  the  series  runs  iJZ  t>r 
more  weeks.  No  extiidi  Cbpies 
will  be  available,  the  newspaper 
stated,  explaining  that  the  series 
is  “solely  a  news  feature." 
Churches  were  requested  to  c.i- 
operate  by  singing  “The  Church 
in  the  Wildwood”  on  the  Sunday 
opening  the  series. 

Saving  Carrier's  Time 

.  WITH  the  use  of  mimeographed 

“mes.sages"  inserted  in  the 
folded  papers,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune-telegram  has  launched 
a  campaign  to  minimize  “col¬ 
lection  callbacks." 

Labeled  “So  the  Subscriber 
Might  Know,”  the  bulletins  point 
out  that  carriers  are  merchants 
in  every  particular — purchasing 
papers  from  the  company  for 
delivery  and  expected  to  meet 
their  own  paper  bill  by  the  5th 
of  each  month. 

“The  average  carrier  has  90 
subscribers  to  collect  from,"  the 
bulletin  continues.  “Often  a 
subscriber,  not  familiar  with 
the  facts,  will  ask  the  carrier  to 
call  back  a  second  time.  His  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  assured  through  your 
cooperation  in  remitting  prompt¬ 
ly  when  he  calls.  The  carrier 
has  school  work  and  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  limit  his 
time.  This  information  is  sent 
to  subscribers  that  they  might 
know  the  status  of  these  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper  merchants. 

"It  requires  about  a  week  to 
complete  collections.  Carriers 
start  about  the  25th  and  com¬ 
plete  their  collections  between 
the  1st  and  5th.  It  is  a  decided 
hardship  on  a  carrier  when  sub¬ 
scribers  request  him  to  call  back 
for  his  money.” 

■ 

Ga.  Publishers  Named 

Clark  Howell,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution;  J.  Louie 
Morris,  publisher  of  the  Hartwell 
Sun;  William  S.  Morris,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 
and  George  Biggers,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  have  been 
named  by  Governor  Ellis  Arnall 
to  a  committee  of  100  Georgians 
chosen  for  “outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  commerce  and  commun¬ 
ity  service”  to  help  begin  a  “five- 
year  program”  in  the  state. 


New  Bedford 

4th  largest 
I  MARKET  [ 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW 
BEDFORD 


THE  Elmira  (N.  Y. )  Advertiser 
recently  carried  a  story  that 
ran  like  this: 

“The  statue  of  American  Girl 
in  Eldridge  Park  was  mutilated 
by  vandals  Sunday  night.  Fred 
Wright,  park  superintendent,  re¬ 
ported  Monday  that  part  of  the 
tail  was  destroyed  by  culprits 
who  also  ripped  yews  from  hed¬ 
ges  surounding  the  statue.” 

Down  in  the  fifth  paragraph 
was  the  explanation  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Girl  was  one  of  the  fastest 
mares  in  the  late  19th  .century. 
■ 

WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject  of 
horses,  here’s  what  happened 
when  a  fugitive  “R”  crept  into 
a  headline  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner : 

CHEMISTS  SEE 
RUNLESS  HORSE 
A  number  of  race-track  hab¬ 
itues  have  come  forth  in  solemn 
support  of  the  scientists’  claims. 
■ 

NOW  for  the  mule  department 
In  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  was  a  story  about  a 
mule  breeder’s  success  in  pre¬ 
scribing  diets  for  his  animals. 
Accompanying  the  item  was  a 
two-column  cut  bearing  the  cap¬ 
tion; 

“Nancy - fearlessly 

mounts  Brass,  a  prize  example 
of  her  father’s  dietary  ability 
with  jackasses” 


amazing  things  happened  to 
the  political  straws  in  New 
York  State’s  wind,  when  th« 
breeze  became  a  hurricane  last 
week.  Three  days  later,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  a 
report  of  an  interview  with  Her 
bert  Brownell.  Jr..  Republican 
National  Committee  chairman, 
said: 

“He  expressed  confidence  that 
the  Republican  trend  in  New 
York  State  is  Republican.” 

■ 

POLITE  eyebrows  were  raised 
at  the  social  page  of  the 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  Americoa, 
which  reported  in  the  cutline 
of  a  photo  of  a  Waterbury  girl 
that  she  "is  entertaining  Boston 
University  today.” 

■ 

WHEN  Mickey  Maloney,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
Minneapolis,  posted  a  notice 
headed  in  oversize  letters  “For 
Men  Only.”  the  feminine  con¬ 
tingent  of  the  bureau  made  a 
bee-line  to  the  bulletin  board. 
The  message  merely  went  on  to 
say  ( in  somewhat  smaller 
type):  “The  water  in  the  wash¬ 
room  is  boiling  hot.  Use  care.” 
The  gals’  disappointed  faces 
were  as  red  as  Mickey's  scalded 
hands. 

■ 

A  PAVING-BLOCK  headline 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Sunday  Independent  said: 
NAZIS  RETREAT  TO  RHINE: 
AGREE  TO  DESTROY  JAPAN 
One  da  eline  was  Paris,  the 
other  Quebec. 
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BRIEF-CASE 
BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


The  hour  has  arrived  when  bil 
hiisiiieHs  is  sending:  out  Fact-ScNlI 
.  .  .  the  country  over  .  .  .  with  or 
ders  to  collect  reliable  data  « 
peace-timo  markets  .  .  .  AND  that 
newspapers.  Ju.st  swift,  terse  memoi 
as  to  stability  of  buying:  incoaia 
payroll  strenitth,  post-war  pern* 
tieni-e.  future  potentials  down  I 
thousand  Main  Streets.  The  “sort- 
ink-out"  has  started:  WHERE  will 
it  prove  ineiintrovertlbly  pro&Ubit 
to  place-  national  ad vertisintt  ? 


Such  scouts  find  Scranton's  pic 
ture  a  promising:  one:  360  eaillj' 
reconverted  industries  .  .  .  MU 
hug:e.  nationally  famous  .  .  .  monit 
of  the  workers  hikb  because  of  i 
i-ertain  sense  of  security.  Anthra¬ 
cite  SURE  of  Tomorrow. 


A  memo  mUtht  read: — “A  300,- 
000  within-reach  trading  ares 
population  .  .  .  home-ownini 

people.  But  they  want  local 
news,  live  editing.  The  Scranton 
Times  is  that  kind  of  paper.” 
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Rep.  Dy  Gilmon.  NicoK  6  Ruthm  jt  i 
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Ail  AMI  ICA/'TI  IDC* 


ilte  Qofi 

with  CONTINUOUS  EMPLOYMENT 


Goss  Precision-Trained 
Workers  have  won 
Five  Navy  E  Awards 
Since  1939  =— 


The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  a  group  of  far-thinking  business¬ 
men  under  the  leadership  of  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  problem  of  postwar 
conversion  and  placing  the  data  at  the 
disposal  of  all  communities. 

The  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COM- 
PANY  has  supported  this  excellent  work 
because  it  seemed  to  hold  the  answer  to 
the  American  Way  of  solving  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  by  not  allowing  the 
downward  spiral  of  reduced  buying 
power  and  increasing  unemployment  to 
get  started.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
thousands  of  communities  are  organized 
to  “lick”  their  own  problems  of  recon¬ 
version -and  they  doubtless  will.  Amer¬ 
ican  cooperation  is  winning  the  war  .  .  . 
and  it  can  win  the  peace  ...  if  each 
community  and  each  business  will 
solve  its  own  problem  --  and  not  let 
George  do  it. 


“We,  at  Goss  realize  that  the  first  thing 
to  fight  is  unemployment.  Here  in  our 
own  company  we  are  definitely  set  up 
to  tide  over  the  gap.  and  we  do  not  see 
any  need  for  lessened  employment  in 
the  next  five  years.  The  smooth  work¬ 
ing  of  our  plan  depends,  of  course,  on 
how  soon  materials  are  made  available 
by  the  government.  The  government 
has  already  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
engage  in  a  limited  amount  of  develop¬ 
ment  work.  We  have  every  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  further  release  of  materials 
will  keep  pace  with  the  cut-backs  in 
our  navy  contracts.” 

R.  C.  CORLETT.  President 

/iacJt  tUe.  ^inal  Pi4^— 
/ii44f  Wga  HmuJU 
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Wagnon.  "If  this  war  goes  on  3L  Paul  DoilieS  Help 
long  enough,  we  are  apt  to  be*  -  u  ^  * 

coma  even  more  feminized.  The  LaunCII  UnUSOT 
ladies,  in  truth,  are  really  de-  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  18 — The 
llvering  the  goods.  Will  they  st.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
give  up  their  jobs  when  the  war  Press  gave  St.  Paul  and  North* 
is  over — in  favor  of  men?  west  residents  a  ringside  seat  at 
Frankly,  I  don’t  know.  Have  the  launching  of  the  Cruiser 
they  made  themselves  indis*  Sidnt  Paul  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
penaable?  Well,  It  could  be.”  Sept.  16,  when  they  sponsored  a 
Wagnon  has  spent  15  years  broadca^  direct  from  Quincy, 
with  the  Associated  Press.  He  over  radio  station  WTCN. 
started  newspaper  work  as  copy  Bob  DeHaven,  St.  Paul  WTCN 
boy  in  the  Kansas  City  offices  program  director,  was  in  charge 
of  AP  and  then  went  back  to  of  ’he  broadcast. 

Oklahoma  City  in  his  home  state.  The  Dispatdt  and  Press  sent 
Successively  before  coming  to  their  ace  reporter,  Kathryn  Gor* 
Philadelphia  he  served  in  AP  man,  to  cover  the  event,  and 
offices  in  New  York  and  Balti*  sponsored  a  side  trip  to  New 
more,  as  chief  in  the  latter,  and  York  City  for  eight  boys  and 
was  in  the  London  offices  when  girls  who  won  the  trip  to  Quincy 
transferred  to  this  city  in  1939.  for  selling  the  most  War  Bondi. 


PHiLAimLniiA,  Sept  18— Ap-  ap^rei.  ™u«w 

tlons  toroughout  Pennsylvania 

“e^  Sinr'em'SSni^^d  ^Sckly  won  a  place  on 

we  do  without  th^ladi^?”  The  2I152“o/ uS'  rom" 

cUaTge  Of  tile  Hie  wire,  a  com* 

the  iLlS  t^who  are  iL»ist*  f^^thTch"  V 

ing  AP  in  getting  out  the  news.  which,  as  Wapion  says,  re* 

TOere  wL  ^thlng  iSSTa 
tradition  before  tito  war  that  no  ri- 

woman  employe  ever  had  tres*  Does  Hewiite 

passed  on  the  confines  of  AP  in  Shirley  Mayer,  24,  a  clever 
this  area.  That  was  in  1940,  writer  who  does  a  lot  of  the 
only  a  short  time  ago,  when  feature  stuff  that  goes  out  over 
local  offices  wwe  literally  a  stag  local  AP  wires,  is  a  graduate  of 
retreat,  without  a  semblance  of  Temple  University.  Officially 
feminine  fluff  and  frills.  she  is  “rewrite  man.”  She  got 

Time  has  changed  all  that  A  her  first  experience  in  news- 
survey  of  the  situation  under  paper  work  on  the  Towanda 
the  direction  of  the  urbane  Mr.  (Pa.)  Reoicto. 

Hugh  Wagnon  ac^imU  for  the  Bertha  Gruber.  23.  latest  femi* 
metamorphosis.  AP  in  the  Penn*  nine  addition,  is  a  graduate  of 
sylvania  district  has  28  em*  the  University  of  Missouri 
ployes,  scattered  among  the  School  of  Joumaltam.  After 
three  bureaus  in  Philadelphia,  preliminary  work  on  the  Suffolk 
Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh.  A  (Va.)  News  Herald,  Bertha 
total  of  17  male  employes  since  worked  in  the  Pittsburgh  office 
Pearl  Harbor  have  gone  into  of  AP  for  a  year  and  transferred 
mUitary  service,  a  d^tion  of  to  the  local  offices  in  January  of 
about  60%.  Six  or  these  stars  this  year 

that  isn’t  all.  The  AP 
Philadelphia  office  alone.  Pittsburgh  has  Joan 

“Dolls”  Move  In  Skidmore  who  went  to  work 

And  what  happened?  You  there  when  her  husband  went 
guessed  H.  'ITie  so-caHed  "Paper  to  war.  They  had  met  and 
Dolls  ”,  about  which  there  has  married  while  working  as  re* 


N  EARLY 

100  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Farm  Income  in  the  Dayton  Area  to 
Dayton’s  Enormous  Industrial  Income 

1943  Total  Gross  Farm  Dollars 

$92,888,000* 

16%  increase  over  1942 

These  diversified  farm  products  are  as 
stable  as  Dayton's  stable  industries. 

Hogs  Wheat  Truck 

Dairy  Cattle  Sheep 

Poultry  Soybeans  Tobacco 

Corn 

POSTWAR  DAYTON  WITH  ITS  456  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

supplemented  with  this  huge  income  from 
one  of  the  country's  richest  agricultural  areas 
WIU  BE  BIOOiR  AND  BUSItR  THAN  PREWAR  DAYTON 


With  tkr««  kug*  plants  making  light 
matals,  Baltimora  facas  tha  futura 
with  a  bright  faca— and  will  offar  a 
bright  potantial  for  markat>wisa  ad> 
vartisars. 


BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


Meraiag  •  Iveaiag  •  Sunday 

ClrcHlatiaa  far  Auauati  Moraiac  aad 
Evaaiac — 3S130ai  SaaOar — 000,914 


TIME 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


memo  eroi 


Did  you  ever  see  a  V>Mail  magazioe? 

Perhaps  you  never  will— unles$  and 
until  some  Navy  man  you  know  comes 
home  from  a  coral  atoll  in  the 
South  Seas  or  a  far-away  base 
in  Iceland  with  a  dog-eared 
copy  of  V-Mail  Time  tucked 
into  his  kit-bag.  j 

Right  now  there  are  isolated, 
vital  outposts  of  the  Navy  all 
around  the  world  —  in  Iceland, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Caribbean,  ih  the  Aleutians, 
and  scattered  all  through  the 
Pacific  —  outposts  where  there  [ 
ate  no  printing  presses  wit^  I 

miles  — where  TiME-by- V-Mail  fl 

is  still  being  read  each  week  at  I 
the  same  time  you  are  reading  H 

the  same  issue  here  at  home.  fl 


Here’S  how  we 
our  readers  bX 
one  of  TIME’S 
least  known 
\)ut  most  impc 

wartime  edit; 


page  to  that  size  the  type  would 
be  only  a  third  as  bie  as  thi»- 
so  sm^  that  even  a  Navy  man 
with  20/20  eyesight  would  have 
trouble  reading  it.  Consequent¬ 
ly  we  have  to  cut  up  proofs  of 
all  our  columns  oL  type  and 
pictures  and  nups  and  paste 
them  together  again  in  two- 
column  pages  instead  of  three. 
Each  pa^  of  the  V-Mail  E^- 
tion  contains  about  half  as  many 
words  as  a  regular  Time  page, 
so  each  copy  runs  between  60 
and  70  pages  of  thick  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  printed  on  one 
side  only,  llie  result  is  the  bulk¬ 
iest  of  all  our  20  editions  —  as 
thick-as  a  ham  sandwich. 

Once  in  a  great  while  this 
clip-and-paste  system  slips  a 
cog.  For  example,  there  was  the 
week  a  Medicine  story  on  dip¬ 
somaniacs  got  mixed  up  with  a 
Science  story  on  fish.  Our  sail¬ 
ors  overseas  must  have  gotten 
quite  a  kick  out  of  reading  about 
drunken  smelts.  ("The  mysteti- 
ous  malady  that  all  but  wiped 
out  the  Great  Lakes  smelts  is 
exceedingly  dubious  in  the  case 
of .  pathological  liars,  drunks, 
dope  addicts  or  morons.  But  a 
few  hardy  ones  survive.”) 

Cordially, 


Time’s  V-Mail  Edition 
started  at  Munda.  in  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands  just  a  week  or  so 
after  the  Americans  landed 
there  in  their  first  move  north¬ 
ward  from  Guadalcanal  —  and 
most  of  the  people  here  at  Time 
still  think  of  it  as  the  “Munda 
Edition,’’  forgetting  that  there 
are  now  many  other  places  in 
both  oceans  where  similar  edi¬ 
tions  are  printed. 

Next  to  letters  from  home. 
Time  has  top  priority  at  the 
Navy  outposts  that  print  V- 
Mail  (from  rolls  of  film  rushed 
in  by  plane).  Only  about  half  a 
dozen  copies  can  be  run  off  at 
some  posts,  however,  and  a 
thousa^  or  more  sailors  may 
have  to  share  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  are  often  read 
aloud  from  cover  to  cover  at 
some  assembly. 


But  Navy  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  tell  us  that  at  many 
bases  the  officers  and  men  are 
too  eager  for  the  news  to  wait 
for  Time  to  be  read  to  them. 
They  queue  up  and  read  it  a 
page  at  a  time  as  it  comes  off 
the  V-Mail  printing  machines  I 

The  V-Mail  Edition,  like  V- 
Mail  itself,  is  reproduced  photo- 
graphTcally  from  tiny  microfilm 
(see  cut  for  actual  size)  and  the 
printed  area  of  each  page  is 
only  3H  inches  by  inches. 
Of  course,  if  you  were  to  reduce 
a  regular  three-column  Time 


P.  S.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
Time’s  20  editioas  you  remem¬ 
ber.  Seven  of  them,  with  424,- 
727  circulation,  are  printed  jwt 
for  our  armed  forces  overseas 
and  are  their  Na  1  source  of 
news  these  days.  You’D  find  the 
whole  list  below.* 


STAFF  CORIESFONOENTS 

Joha  R.  BtaL  Jack  Bckica.  Hcleo  Bradl^.  Jana  Bran, 
RaynMHid  Brecht,  Ed  Biidcca.  WUliam  Chi^crlaa.  Jom 
Dcmoa,  Baa  Dulaner*  jamea  FeliAxt,  WilUamrlabcr, 
FyUaG^wia.  WUliam  P.  Gray.  Scott  Hart.  SerreU  Hill* 
maa,  Rea  Incraham.  Stephea  Laird,  Edward  Lockett, 
Sherry  Maaaaa,  JcRnry  Mark,  Robert  P.  Martin,  Frank 
MrNmktfin  Jtrn  Metcalf.  Stoyan  Pribicbevic^  Jack 
Purcell.  Wilmott  Randale.  Jacqueline  Saix.  Dmnie 
Scaolaa.  Robert  Sheehan,  Jamee  Shepley,  Daniel  del 
rvnnnff  Steinert.  l.ael  Tdcker,  William  Walton. 


PUBLISHIft 

P,  1,  Prentice 

ADVtRTISINO  MANAOM 
H.  H.  S.  PhUUpe  Jr. 


ladea.  bindera,  bound  volumee,  to  the  CirrafaiWon  ieano* 
i«r,  33o  Eaat  22nd  StrM.  Chicaco  16.  lUlnoit. 

Editorial  and  adeertieiaa  olBoce.  Tnca  R  Lifb  Buildiaa, 
RockeleUer  Center,  NewYork  20.  N.  Y. 

Tk*  A$9neimi0d  Prmr  ia  eadneively  eatitled  to  the  aaa 
fee  repubUcatioo  of  the  local  telefraphic  and  cable  oewe 
pobhaned  h«ein«  oriainated  by  Time.  The  Weekly  Newa- 
atmgaMiam  or  obtained  from  Th4  Associated  Frtu, 

JIML  S€PTEM»ER  18,  1944  17 


*Hw,  or,  Ih.  30  •dWem  of  TIME,  printme  on  mwy  conNnmt  aieopt  Anforciteui  TIME  U.  S.  (few  prM<n,f)i  CMrago, 
FMfedalphio.  lot  AngMw.  CloMroomi  TIME  Conodion,  TIME  Air  Exprn.  for  loMn  Amorica  (•<«  prMin,.)i  Export,  M.xico 
eSy,  Bo,ord.  Suw>o.  Airot,  Soo'  Fo^l  TIME  OvwMOt  IMroo  prMinmli  Export,  MonoM.,  SluckfeoMii  TIME  for  dM  Arwod 
ForcM  (mvo«  prMIng.),  Fony,  FocMfe  Fony,  V-MoS,  Sydnoy,  Cofedto,  TMioroa,  Colro. 
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Ad  Series  Tells 
Brand  Name 
Success  Stories 

Brand  advertising  and  the  im¬ 
portant  part  it  will  play  in  es¬ 
tablishing  post-war  proq;>erity 
are  diseussed  in  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torial  ads  by  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  the  first  of  which 
was  released  to  newspapers  this 
week. 

The  campaign,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Hill  Advertising,  Inc., 
is  to  run  through  December. 
Ads  are  appearing  in  19  dailies 
in  IS  major  U.  S.  cities  and  will 
break  Oct.  1  in  a  number  of 
business  publications. 

In  addition  to  a  1.000-line  in¬ 
sertion  each  month  the  cam¬ 
paign  calls  for  several  280-line 
ads  within  each  month.  The 
larger  ads  will  have  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  brand  advertising  as 
their  main  theme,  and  the  small 
ads  will  present  case  histories 
of  certain  brands,  telling  how 
through  advertising  they  at¬ 
tained  national  prominence. 

Captioned  “A  Public  State¬ 
ment  on  Brand  Advertising,” 
the  initial  ad  niakes  four  main 
points:  “brand  advertising  as¬ 
sures  highest  quality;  brand  ad¬ 
vertising  means  you  pay  less; 
brand  advertising  brings  peak 
production,  and  brand  advertis¬ 
ing  means  more  post-war  jobs.” 

Reviewed  in  the  ad  is  the  case 
of  a  drug  sundry  whose  selling 
prices  to  the  public  were  re¬ 
duced  over  50%  over  a  12-year 
peribd  in  which  a  heavy  brand 
advertising  program  was  car¬ 
ried  on.  Also  related  is  the 
story  of  a  nationally  advertised 
refrigerator  whose  unit  price 
dropped  from  $310  in  1927  to 
$133  in  1940,  though  its  con¬ 
sumption  of  power  had  been  cut 
60%  and  storage  capacity  had 
been  increased  56% . 

“Brand  advertising  of  all 


products  is  the  most  potent  force 
in  America.  It  will  not  only 
lead  to  mass  production  and 
lower  prices,  but  will  support 
the  55  million  jobs  and  the  140 
billion  dollars  of  yearly  national 
income,  which  economic  experts 
declare  vital  for  post-war  pros¬ 
perity,”  the  ad  asserts. 

"The  tremendous  volume  of 
advertising  in  American's  maga¬ 
zines.  newspapers,  car  cards, 
billboards  and  over  the  radio  is 
proof  of  the  economic  soundness 
of  brand  advertising.  .  .  .” 

Proofs  of  this  ad  were  sent 
out  to  manufacturers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  advance  of  publication. 
^  ■ 

Chi  News  Eliminates 
Want  Ads  for  3  Days 

Chicago,  Sept.  18 — Because  of 
newsprint  shortage  in  the  third 
quarter,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
eliminated  all  classified  adver¬ 
tising  except  death  notices  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  last  week. 

Elimination  of  classified  for 
three  days  is  the  latest  step  taken 
by  the  Daily  News  to  keep  with¬ 
in  its  third  quarter  quota  on 
newsprint.  The  Daily  News  had 
previously  announced  a  40%  cut 
in  national  advertising  and  a 
20%  cut  in  local  for  September. 

Retail  advertising  is  being  cut 
12Mi%  from  what  it  was  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  or  a  20%  cut  over  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  all  other  local  ad¬ 
vertising  classifications  bearing 
the  same  reduction,  including  de¬ 
partment  and  clothing  stores,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Hartford,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

■ 

J.  Thomost  Adman,  Dies 

John  N.  Thomas.  84.  for  72 
years  associated  with  W.  W. 
Sharpe  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  New 
York  City’s  first  advertising 
agencies,  and  president  of  the 
company  for  22  years  before  its 
dis’-'olution  in  1943.  died  Sept.  18 
'n  Brooklyn. 


Motley  Speaks 
To  Ad  Club  on 
Post-War  Selling 

"Advertising  and  selling  is  the 
key  to  our  expansion  and  suc¬ 
cess  after  the  war,”  Arthur  H. 
Motley,  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine  stated  in  a  talk  on 
post-war  selling  to  members  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  at  luncheon  Sept.  20. 

“There  are  55  million  jobs  to 
be  provided  after  the  war,”  he 
pointed  out,  adding  that  every¬ 
one  must  do  something  in  his 
own  business  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Advertisers  and  sellers 
must  use  their  talents  to  sell 
others  the  idea  of  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  peacetime  conversion 
on  V-Day,  and  also,  to  sell  the 
idea  that  planning  it  not  enough; 
that  now  is  the  time  to  develop 
and  test  a  specific  program. 

“We  must  destroy  the  idea 
that  products  are  going  to  be 
enough.”  he  assert^. 

“We  have  and  have  allowed 
our  customers  to  count  too  much 
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PONTIAC  PRESS 
HOMES  TAKE  i 


on  savings  in  the  bank.  The 
post-war  market  is  going  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  post-war  income, 
not  savings.” 

As  proof  of  this  he  cited  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  in  which  50%  of 
those  aske^  what  they  were 
going  to  spend  their  savings  for 
after  the  war  said  they  have  no 
intention  of  spending  a  dime, 
and,  of  the  other  50%,  73%  re¬ 
ported  only  that  "they  were 
going  to  wait  and  see  how  things 
were.” 

“The  war  taught  us  how  to 
use  advertising  to  indoctrinate 
our  own  people,  to  recruit  them 
for  industry,”  he  continued. 
“Advertising  during  peace 
should  be  instrumental  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  them  to  their  jobs. 
V-Day  presents  possibilities  for 
advertising  in  addition  to  the 
moving  of  goods.” 

■ 

Leaves  U.  S.  Agency 

Washington,  Sept.  18 — Miss 
Doris  Miller,  assistant  press  chief 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
has  resigned  to  join  American 
^’’•line'!  in  its  Washington  pub¬ 
licity  office. 


no  SOUTH  BSOADWAT 


LOS  ANGILES  12.  CALIFORNIA  4, 


Carrier  surveys  show  that  over 

NEWSPAPER  38,600  Daily  Press  homes  in  this 

high  income  market  cannot  be 
effectively  reached  by  any  com- 
^  bination  of  outside  dailies.  Seven 
out  of  10  means  100,000  exclu¬ 
sive  Daily  Press  readers  in  an 
area  where  industrial  payrolls 
total  $100,000,000  annually! 

Plans  call  for  millions  to  be  spent 
here  to  produce  Pontiacs,  GMC 
trucks  and  busses,  Rsher  bodies, 
forgings,  parts,  accessories  in  the 
greatest  volume  in  history.  Here  is 
an  area  with  a  census  bureau  rating 
of  A-2  that  is  worth  cultivating 
no./  tor  present  and  future  sales! 


POliTim  Doily  PRfSS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 


Only  Daily  Newspaper!— over  38,600  Net  Paid! 


Westbrook  Pegler  is  the  best  known  columnist  in 
newspaper  history.  He’s  incisive,  cutting,  sarcastic, 
fighting,  honest,  delightful — and  what  yow^i«ed! 

HE’S  RELEASED  FIVE  DAYS  A  WEEK  EXCLUSIVELY  THROUGH 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

ITOE  S  FUlLISHEEfor  23,  1944  '  29 


Newsprint  Use 
Drop  Continues, 
ANPA  Reports 

The  consumption  of  newsprint 
by  newspapers  was  reduced 
again  in  August,  it  was  reported 
this  we^  by  the  American 

_ _ _  _  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

tributed,  and/or  names  of  pur-  tion. 

chasers  of  our  books  or  litera-  Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
tuna,  it  could  have  no  possible  the  ANPA  consumed  182,432 
bearing  on  determining  whether  tons,  compared  with  217,054  tons 
this  Committee  has  expended  its  in  the  same  period  in  1943  and 
funds  or  used  its  facilities  for  224.361  tons  in  1941,  the  base 
against  any  candidate  or  year. 

This  was  a  decrease  in  Au- 
■  gust,  1944,  under  August,  1943, 

SD  of  16%  and  a  decrease  under 

Keiser  neads  ^  August,  1941,  of  18.7%. 

In  Phoenix*  Aliz.  The  total  estimated  newsprint 

Effective  Sept.  21,  Raymond  J.  consumption  in  the  U  S  fw  the 
Keiser  became  Assliciated  Press  was  243.243  tons  which 

chief  of  bureau  of  Ph<^nix.Arta...  use^  ne^^^^^ 


urer  of  the  group,  and  Execu-  "We  trust  that  you  and  your 
tiw  S^retary  Rumely.  fellow  members  will  understand, 

Rumely  wrote  m  part:  as  set  forth  in  Dr.  Rumely 's  let- 

“^is  Committee  is  entirely  ter,  that  the  committee  is  ready 
willing  to  disclose  to  you  and  to  cooperate  broadly  and  help* 
your  colleagues  complete  infor-  fully  in  your  investigation  and 
mation  with  respect  to  its  ex-  is  declining  only  the  limited  area 
penditures,  to  the  end  that-^ou  where  a  matter  of  principle  is 
may  ascertain  the  fact  that  it  involved. 

has  not  spent  money  as  a  politi-  “I  might  add  that,  even  if  sup- 
cal  committee  within  the  mean*  plied  information  as  to  names  of 
ing  of  Federal  or  State  election  contributors  and  amounts  con- 
laws,  with  respect  to  the  sup-  -  -  -  ■ 

port  or  opposition  to  any  candi¬ 
date  or  party.  .  .  . 

“If  your  committee,  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  and  such 
other  evidence  as  has  been 
given,  and  as  we  are  ready  to  or  i., 
give  you,  with  respect  to  the  party, 

Committee’s  expenditures  and 
activities,  shouid  issue  a  sub- 
peona,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  take  the  position  that  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  these  particular  records 
of  names  of  contributors  and 
purchasers  of  literature,  and  the 
amounts  given  by  each,  you 
would  be  going  outside  of  the  succeeding  Harry  Montgomery 

.  ■  who  was  named  chief  of  bureau 

at 'Minneapolis  (E.  &  P.,  Sept. 
16,  p.  68),  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  AP,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Keiser  began  newspaper  work 
on  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel  as 
a  reporter.  Subsequently  he 
worked  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  and  Herald, 
and  was  city  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald.  1930-33.  He  joined  the  AP 
staff  at  Detroit  in  1933  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  1940  serving 
as  a  wire  editor,  early  editor, 
and  finally  as  state  editor. 

Since  1940  he  has  served  New 
York  on  the  foreign  desk,  on 
the  night  general  desk,  and  as 
supervisor  of  the  early  day  re¬ 
port  for  afternoon  newspapers. 


authority  of  the  resolution  under 
^  which  you  are  acting. 

Raising  the  issue  which  was  n  i.  j  m  jjj 

the  essence  of  the  fight  waged  Backed  No  Candidate 

a  decade  ago  againat  the  efforts  “We  believe  we  have  the  right 
of  the  Black  ( then  U.  S.  Senator  to  advocate  the  free  enterprise 
now  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black)  philosophy  of  government,  and 
Committee  to  inquire  into  lob-  to  oppose  the  collective  philoso-* 
bying  practices,  the  CCG  has  phy,  so  long  as  we  don’t  urge 
replied  to  the  House  demand  anyone  to  vote  for  any  candi- 
by  sayins:  “We  assert  that  you  date  or  party  or  to  spend  any 
are  not  properly  concerned  with  money  to  that  end.  In  short, 
the  names  of  our  contributors  as  Mr.  Gannett  tried  to  point 
or  purchasers  of  our  books  or  out,  we  don’t  do  this  any  more 
the  amounts  received  from  them,  than  a  newspaper  does  in  ex- 
any  more  than  you  would  be  pressing  its  editorial  policy  on 
warranted  in  demanding  the  public  questions, 
names  of  subscribers  and  adver-  “We  are  willing  to  give  you. 
tisers  from  a  newspaper,  or  the  without  a  subpoena,  copies  of 
names  of  ^rchasers  from  a  book  all  the  literature  that  we  put 
publ^er.’’  out.  in  no  single  piece  of  which 

Denies  Political  Activitr  will  you  find  any  reference  with 
Nationwide  education  on  Con-  respect  to  the  candidacy  of  any 
stitutional  principles  and  free  candidate  for  public  office  or 
enterprise  were  the  roots  of  the  respect  to  the  success  of 

committee,  said  Mr.  Gannett,  political  party, 

adding  for  emphasis:  “Any  ^  “'niit  Committ^  is  support^ 
charge  that  the  committee  is  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
engaged  in  politics,  in  any  way,  cans.  Ito  purpose  is  to  educate 
is  utterly  false.’’  public  to  a  greater  apprecia- 

’The  publisher  came  voluntar-  /“PP°rt  for  our  con- 

ily  to  Washington  after  Sidney  stltuUonal  form  of  government 

Hillman,  of  the  CIO  PoUUc^ 

Action  Committee,  had  suggested  business,  and  to  resist  attacks  Fly  Papers  tO  tgYpt 
that  the  Gannett  effort  “would  constitutional  form  of  Henceforth  London  mon 

bear  inquiry.”  government  and  our  free  enter-  newspapers  wiU  reach  E| 

Supported  by  Sumner  Gerard.  system.  ...  the  same  day,  for  Sept.  18  R 

treasurer,  and  Dr.  Edward  A.  Gerard,  acknowledging  Air  Force  Dakota  transp 

Rumley,  executive  ^retary,  Mr.  that  Mr.  Rumely’s  letter  re-  flew  the  first  of  regular  d 
Gannett  produced  records  to  bocted  the  consensus  of  the  trus-  14-hour  trips  between  the 
show  no  llstlne  of  Coneiwaalonal  tees,  stated ;  •  countries. 


'Renumber 


Muliord*  Diehl  Named 

Since  the  affiliation  of  How¬ 
land  &  Howland,  Inc.  and  ’Theis 
St  Sknpson  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers 
representatives,  George  Mulford 
has  been  added  to  the  New  York 
sales  staff  and  William  A.  Diehl 
to  the  Chicago  sales  staff. 


Diamonds?" 


J.  J.  McCutcherai 
Advertlains  Manaser 
Q«nnantown  Courier 
"The  amount  of  real  estate 
activity  In  the  business  district 
of  Oermantown  this  sununer, 
brings  to  mind  the  famous  lec¬ 
ture,  ‘Acres  of  Diamonds,’  by 
Dr.  Conwell,  founder  of  Temple 
University.  Some  folks  must 
be  discovering  that  In  greater 
Philadelphia  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  whose  per  capita  Income 
is  one  thousand  dollars  greater 
than  any  other  section  of  the 
city.  The  Germantown  Courier 
will  bring  to  this  high  Income 
group  this  year  more  than  one 
million  lines  ol  advecUslng. 
Why? 

“Bill  W.  carries  only  nationally 
advertised  merchandise  In  his 
men's  store.  He  does  a  whale  of 
a  Job,  too — sold  3,500  men’s  hats 
of  one  brand  alone  In  1042.  BUI 
is  Just  one  example  of  retaU 
outlets  that  advertise  In  the 
Oermantown  Courier  53  weeks 
each  year.  Three  papers  you 
should  put  on  your  permanent 
list — the  Oermantown  Courier 
with  22,500.  the  Upper  Darby 
News  with  23,500  and  the  Main 
Line  Times  with  7,906  circula¬ 
tion.  Total  circulation  over 
52.000  and  well  over  160,000 
readers.” 

Philadelphia  Suhurhan 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

PhoB*  Greenwood  SOSO 
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“Our  committee,”  he  testified, 
“is  supported  by  Denocrsts  gnd' 
Republicans  and  '  members  of 
other  parties,  and  our  advisory 
committee  is  almost  equally  di¬ 
vided  with  membership  in  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican 
parties.  Not  a  dollar  was  so¬ 
licited  for  or  contributed  to  any 
candidate  or  party.  We  haven't 
any  money  to  make  political 
contributions  and  we  wouldn’t 
make  them  if  we  had.” 

’The  committee  will  report  on 
its  conclusions  when  other 
groups  active  in  influencing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  have  been  subjected 
to  inquiry. 

Communications  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Rep.  Clinton  P.  An¬ 
derson.  chsirmsn  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee,  by  Sum¬ 
ner  Gerard,  tnutee  and  treas- 


No  market  can  be  more  responsive  to  any 
national  advertising  than  the  zest  and  Initiative 
and  farsightedness  of  Its  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
With  a  City  Zone  population  of  51,336,  aud  with 
a  potential  of  75,000,000  people  only  overnight 
from  this  great  shopping  and  manufacturing  and 
farming  area.  It  Is  only  natural  that  Jamestown’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be  handsomely 
housed,  plus  500  active  members,  ambitious  for 
civic  progress.  One  result  has  been  the  building 
up  of  a  stabilized  $30,000,000  Industrial  payroll. 


In^uiri»t  Mrrcl  fa. 
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Ini^iide  Story 
r  the  Mustang 


5.  TWO-WAY  RAOIO- provides  close  coordination  during  missions. 

A.  SIIF-SIAIINO  OAS  TANKf-an  important  safety  factor  in  combat. 

7.  AOMt  LOAD— 1000  pounds  under  each  wing. 

a.  DIADLY  FIRIROWIR— six  .50  cal.  machine  guns,  three  in  each  wing. 

9.  SPUD— OVIR  43S  MRH-1520  HP  supercharged  engine  and  automatic, 
variable  pitch  propeller. 


Here  are  nine  reasons  why  the  P-51  Mustang  is  the  most  efficient,  most 
deadly,  most  feared  American  fighter-plane  in  enemy  skies: 

1.  RIVOLUTIONARY  DISION— laminar -flow  super-.speed  wing. 

2.  NO  ALIND  SPOTS -full  vision  cockpit  enclosure. 

3.  ARMOR  PlATI-this  bullet-proof  seat  back  protects  Mustang  pilots. 

4.  FIOHTS  IIONT  MILIS  UPSTAIRS-these  tanks  provide  oxygen  for  pilot. 


North  Amoricon  P-51  Mustang  Fightor 


Unmatchod  in  spood,  calling  and  combat  radius.  Mustangs  fight  frooi  Burma  to  Barlin 


Xorth  American,  Aviation  Sets  the  Pace 


PLANIS  THAT  MAKI  MMDtttttli. . .  tkt'PSJ  Mtuta^JiglUtr  {4»3t  MS  mmd  FBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  ATS  and 

SNJTTxSn  cothhaTfifatter,  ani  the  d-ti  t^Herator  homier.  ?forik  Jtmencan  Avidlidn,  Inc.  Mmher,  Atrcrafl  War  Prodnetion  Council,  Inc. 
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Newspaper  Money 
Has  Built  U.  S.  Press 


Dean  Mott  Cites  Past  and  Present  in 
Refutation  of  Losch  “Capitalist"  Thesis 


By  Frcmk  Luther  Mott 

D«an.  School  of  Journalism,  UniTorsity  of  Missouri 


ROBERT  LASCH'S  prize-win¬ 
ning  essay  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly’s  competition  on  the 
subject  of  liberty  of  the  press 
was  a  hard  hitting,  crusading  ar-i 
tide.  Occupying  the  lead  posi-l 
tion  in  the  July  Atlantic,  it  at-j 
tracted  many  thoughtful  readers.l 
It  also  provoked  some  sharp  re¬ 
plies.  of  which  the  one  by  Floydj 
McCracken  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
(Aug.  19,  p.  11)  was  the  mosU 
complete  and  convincing.  I 

But  one  point  that  Mr.  Lasch| 
makes  ought  to  be  discussed  be-^ 
cause  he  has  the  wrong  idea 
about  a  matter  which  has  not 
received  enough  consideration 
by  newspapermen. 

The  main  thesis  of  Mr.  Lasch’s 
essay  seems  to  be  that  the  own¬ 
ership  of  great  newspapers  by 
rich  men  is  dangerous  (to  put  it 
mildly  >  to  press  freedom.  In 
order  that  his  piece  may  not 
close  upon  an  entirely  hopeless 
note,  he  suggests  in  the  Anal  sec¬ 
tion  that  “as  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  publishers  dies  off,  as 
new  men  assume  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  as  a  few  working  news¬ 
papermen  worm  their  way  into 
property,  the  opportunity  arises 
for  a  change  of  outlook." 

False  Picture 

This  gives  a  false  idea  of  the 
nature  of  newspaper  ownership 
in  America.  In  England  many 
of  the  great  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  are  owned  by  men  who  are 
capitalists  rather  than  news¬ 
papermen,  but  that  has  never 
been  true  in  America.  Take  the 
great  New  York  papers,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Times  was  put  on  its 
feet  in  the  late  nineties  by 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  if  there  ever  was  one.  The 
Herald  Tribune  is  a  combination 
of  papers  built  up  by  great  jour¬ 
nalists,  not  by  butter-and-egg 
men;  and  the  Reids  are  primar¬ 
ily  a  newspaper  family. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  World- 
Telegram;  and  the  Scripps  for¬ 
tune,  with  which  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1931,  was  a  newspaper 
fortune.  The  Daily  News  was 
founded  with  newspaper  money. 
The  Sun  was  bought  by  Mun- 
sey’s  magazine  money  in  1916; 
since  his  death,  it  has  been 
owned  to  a  large  extent  by  its 
own  workers. 

William  Randolph  Hears!  and 
Marshall  Field  are  the  two 
outstanding  exceptions  among 
present-day  owners,  though  even 
Hearst’s  severest  critics  would 
not  deny  that  he  himself  is  a 
newspaperman.  Mining  money 
in  Montana  and  shoe-machinery 
money  in  Boston  may  be  noted. 
But  as  we  look  back  over  the 
history  of  the  American  press  to 
pick  out  important  instances  in 
which  outside  money  has  come 
into  the  newspaper  publishing 


business,  we  are  interested  to 
And  so  few  of  them. 

H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  of  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  and  Record  Herald, 
was  a  great  success  as  a  baker 
but  a  failure  as  a  publisher. 
Traction  Magnate  Yerkes  of  the 
Inter  Ocean  and  Railway  Tycoon 
Scott  of  the  New  York  World  did 
great  injury  to  their  papers  by 
tying  them  up  with  outside  in¬ 
terests;  American  readers  have 
commonly  resented  such  alli¬ 
ances,  so  that  interlopers  were 
eventually  glad  to  sell  out. 

Henry  Villard  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  who  made  his  money 
in  railroads,  and  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  New  York  Eiwning 
Post,  he  left  its  editors  a  free 
hand.  In  recent  years,  other  out¬ 
side  money  has  come  into  the 
Post,  fortunately  without  tying 
it  up  with  interests  that  pro¬ 
duced  that  money. 

Newspaper  Money 

The  fact  is  that  the  money  in 
American  newspapers  is  prevail¬ 
ingly  newspaper  money,  and  the 
top  bosses  are  mainly  news¬ 
papermen. 

Mr.  Lasch  says  nothing  about 
the  growing  mutual  ownership 
systems;  they  do  not  suit  his 
book.  But  they  are  highly  per¬ 
tinent  to  his  thesis.  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  the  New  York  Sun.  to 
name  no  more,  may  well  be 
studied  in  this  regard. 

Of  course,  outside  money  is 
not  in  itself  an  evil;  it  is  so  only 
when  it  brings  in  outside  control. 
Mr.  Lasch  himself  appears  thor¬ 
oughly  honest  and  sincere  de¬ 
spite  the  overlordship  of  Mr. 
Marshall  Field.  His  fault  is  the 
common  one  of  loose  thinking 
and  the  loose  employment  of 
terms. 

He  writes,  for  example,  “Si¬ 
multaneously,  Bennett,  Pulitzer, 
and  Hears!  uncovered  the 
mighty  secret  of  ‘popular’  ( some¬ 
times  called  ‘yellow’)  journal¬ 
ism."  Go  to  the  bottom  of  the 


class,  Mr.  Lasch.  Day,  Bennett, 
a»a  neir  coaireres  oi  the  1830's 
“uncovered  popular  journalism” 
in  the  Arst  years  of  the  penny 
press. 

Further,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
word  “yellow”  is  here  used  in  its 
common  meaning  of  “sensa¬ 
tional”;  if  that  is  the  case,  our 
author  is  greatly  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  any  of  his  three 
editors  discovered  that  secret. 
Sensationalism  is  as  old  as  the 
newspaper  itself.  There  was 
plenty  of  it  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  American  press.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Lasch  refers  to  the 
true  “yellow  journalism.”  that 
was  a  historical  incident  of  the 
Hearst-Pulitzer  competition  of 
the  nineties — one  of  three  or 
four  outstanding  episodes  of  gut¬ 
ter  journalism. 

Mr.  Lasch’s  essay  is  worth 
reading.  It  contains  some  telling 
arguments.  But  the  careful,  ju¬ 
dicious.  well  backgrounded 
study  of  contemporary  American 
freedom  of  the  press  is  yet  to  be 
written.  Maybe  Henry  Luce’s 
pundit  committee  will  give  it 
to  us. 


Advertise  in 

•|ima||euj$ 

Ndrthujestern  umID 


ODT  Prcdses 
Press  Aid  Asks 
Continued  Drive 


Troops  Hear  Political 
Talks  by  Short-Wave 

By  agreement  between  the 
Army  and  the  Ave  contending 
political  parties  with  candidates 
seeking  the  Presidency  in  six  or 
more  states,  a  schedule  of  over¬ 
seas  broadcasts  to  U.S.  troops  in 
foreign  service  has  been  set  up 
covering  Ave  Ave-day  periods, 
beginning  Sept.  18,  and  ending 
Nov.  2. 

This  schedule  assigns  a  day  in 
each  period  to  one  of  the  Ave 
recognized  parties  for  rebroad¬ 
casting  political  speeches  to  sol¬ 
diers  overseas,  providing  these 
speeches  have  been  previously 
broadcast  to  the  American  public 
at  home. 

No  speech  may  be  beamed 
overseas  which  has  not  previous¬ 
ly  been  broadcast  in  this 
country.  Each  must  Arst  be 
censored  for  military  security, 
following  which  a  recording  will 
be  broadcast  overseas  by  fa¬ 
cilities  and  on  time  allotted  to 
the  Army  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  shipping  recordings  of 
speeches  to  the  120  Army  med¬ 
ium-wave  stations  in  the  various 
theatres  of  war. 


Washington,  Sept.  19  —  The 
part  newspapers  have  played  in 
the  travel  conservation  program 
has  won  the  plaudits  of  Col.  J. 
Monroe  Johnson,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
who  concedes  that  “without  the 
aid  of  the  newspapers  and  as¬ 
sociated  public  information 
media,  the  remarkable  record 
of  war  transportation  in  the 
U.  S.  would  not  be  possible.” 

“Newspaper  publishers."  Col. 
Johnson  said,  “have  so  fully  re¬ 
sponded  to  our  calls  for  help, 
particularly  during  the  past  four 
months,  that  I  doubt  if  a  single 
reader  of  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  situation  and  the  part 
he  is  expected  to  play.” 

In  a  letter  to  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Col.  Johnson  emphasized 
that  the  problem  of  curbing  un¬ 
necessary  travel  has  not  been 
solved  and  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  he  said: 
“I  am.  therefore,  asking  through 
you  that  the  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue,  and  wherever  possible  in¬ 
tensify.  their  efforts  toward 
transportation  conservation.” 


N.  Y.  News  Ad  Movie 

A  technicolor  sound  motion 
picture  presentation  of  the  New 
York  market  and  its  relation  to 
the  sale  of  Florsheim  shoes,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  New  York  News 
(E.  &  P.  May  20,  p.  28),  is  to 
be  shown  to  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  PaciAc  Coast  area. 
■Through  Mr.  Seward  Davis,  Jr, 
Western  advertising  manager  of 
the  News,  the  show  will  be 
given  in  Los  Angeles  Sept.  26, 
27.  and  28:  in  San  Francisco 
Oct.  2.  3  and  4,  and  in  Portland. 
Ore..  Oct.  5  and  6. 


Building 

Supplies 


...turned  out  by 
112  Buffalo  dis¬ 
trict  plants  in  recent  years  aver¬ 
age  more  than  $25,000,000  an¬ 
nual  value.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
widely  diversified  industries  that 
establish  Buffalo  as  a  leading 
present  and  post-war  market. 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 
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CAN  OF  ROAST  VEAL  GOOD 
AFTER  114  YEARS 


Canned  food  lasted  till  1938 


Packed  in  1824,  it  tasted, 
smelled,  looked  like  fresh 
cooked  meat  in  1938. 

In  London,  England,  during  April,  1938, 
a  group  of  scientists  at  University  College 
opened  a  4-lb.  can  of  roast  veal  packed  in 
1824  for  the  British  Royal  Navy, 

The  veal  was  part  of  the  canned  supplies 
carried  by  H.  M.  S.  Hecla,  W.  E.  Parry, 
Captain;  the  vessel  made  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  through  the  Arctic  in  search  of  a 
northwest  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Despite  its  great  age,  the  114-year-old 
meat  looked,  tasted,  and  smelled  like  freshly 
cooked  veal.  As  a  final  test,  after  extensive 
laboratory  examination,  it  was  fed  to  a  cat 
which  suffered  no  ill  effects  and  to  12  young, 
adult  rats  who  gained  substantially  on  this 
diet. 

Spotlight  on  Fact 

These  curious  circumstances  spotlight  an 
important  fact  about  canned  food:  Food 
in  can*  keep*  because  the  *poilage  organ- 
urn*  are  dettroyed  by  heat;  the  hermeti¬ 
cally  *ealed  can*  prevent  *poilage  organ- 
urn*  in  the  air  from  entering  the  can*. 

Yet,  we  dare  say  that  among  your  readers 
arc  some  who  still  believe  that  preserva- 


Heat  did  it  for  both 


tives  are  added  to  canned  foods  to  make 
them  keep. 

Another  persistent  fallacy  about  canned 
foods  is  this:  The  contents  of  an  opened  can 
must  be  emptied  at  once  into  a  china  dish. 
Even  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  to  combat  this  misconception  with  a 
pamphlet.  “Keep  it  cool  and  keep  it  cov¬ 
ered”  is  all  that’s  necessary,  as  we  all  know. 

In  food  stores,  women  often  refuse  to  buy 
dented  or  rusty  cans  of  food,  because  “they 
may  be  spoiled.”  This,  of  course,  is  silly. 
Dents  or  rust  may  detract  from  the  can’s 
appearance  but  have  no  effect  on  the  con¬ 
tents  whatsoever,  imless  the  seal  is  broken 
or  rust  has  eaten  its  way  through  the  metal. 

Your  Interest . . .  Ours 

It’sin  our  interest  to  have  “beliefs”  like  these 
widely  understood  as  fallacies,  because  we 
are  the  single  largest  maker  of  food  con¬ 
tainers.  We  think  it’s  in  your  interest,  too. 


Community  imderstanding  of  canned  foods 
and  eating  habits  is  of  vital  concern  to  news¬ 
papers  and  local  retail  food  outlets.  Food 
rationing  has  intensified  this  interest. 

“The  Canned  Foods  Handbook”  gives 
authoritative  yet  simple  answers  to  a  host  of 
questions  about  canned  foods.  The  booklet 
might  be  very  helpful  to  your  advertising 
department  in  co-operating  with  retail  food 
advertisers.  A  copy  is  available  to  you  on 
request. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 


230  Park  Av.ihm,  New  Yerh  17,  N.  Y. 
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Press  Qub^ 

Head  Good 
At  Guessing 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Eighth  in  a  aeries  on  women 
Washin^on  correspondeiiu) 

Vincent  Sheean  once  called 
Edith  Gaylord  an  example  of  the 
profound  cynicism  of  the  young¬ 
er  generation. 

Proving  it  or 
not,  she  retorts 
that  he  prob¬ 
ably  tagged  her 
that  to  get  re¬ 
venge  because 
he  had  to  get 
dressed  on  a 
Saturday  after¬ 
noon  to  give  her 
an  interview. 

She  does 
prove,  however, 
that  a  new  gen-  Gaylord 
eration  of  ca¬ 
pable  woman  reporters  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  wartime  Washington. 
She  had  been  in  Washington 
only  17  months  at  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  when  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club. 

As  daughter  of  B.  K.  Gaylord, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  she  began  her  newspaper 
career  much  earlier,  however, 
as  a  cub  reporter  in  the  society 
department  of  her  father’s  news¬ 
papers  and  served  a  five-year 
apprenticeship  there  in  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  She  became 
society  editor,  learned  make-up 
of  special  pages  and  editions  in 
the  composing  room,  and  spent 
her  last  10  months  there  on  the 
central  copy  desk. 

Joins  AP 

After  editing  stories  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  Battle  of  Mid¬ 
way,  she  looked  for  wider  ex¬ 
perience  and  Joined  the  New 
York  City  staff  of  AP  in  July, 
1942,  did  a  lot  of  rewriting  on 
treason  trials,  state  politics  and 
the  election  of  Dewey  as  gov¬ 
ernor,  before  assignment  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1943  to  Washington,  which 
she  almost  immediately  deserted 
to  follow  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  around  the  count^  for 
seven  weeks. 

Among  her  “firsts”  she  counts 
a  scoop  on  Madame  Chiang’s 
peace  proposals  and  the  story  of 
the  illness  of  Australian  Prime 
Minister  John  Curtin  shortly 
after  his  arrival  here.  She’s 
good  at  guessing  where  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  will  go  next — due  to 
reportorial  ability,  not  to  her 
position  as  secretary  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s  Press  Conference  As¬ 
sociation.  A  good  sprinter,  she 
beat  everyone  to  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Wallace  as  the  second  lady  left 
the  convention  hall  following 
nomination  of  Truman  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Vice-Presidential  candi¬ 
date. 

The  hazel  -  eyed  attractive 
brownette  spent  her  first  two 
months  in  Washington  in  a 
friend’s  breakfast  room  because 
of  the  housing  shortage,  and, 
whether  there’s  any  connection 
or  not,  is  a  good  cook  and  en¬ 
tertains  friends  and  members  of 


the  war  agenciaa  she  covers  at 
her  apartnvaat  IS  i^nutes  north 
of  the  White’  House. 

Perhaps  the  housing  shortage 
extended  to  telephone  booths, 
for  early  in  her  stay  at  the 
capital  this  AP  writer  bounced 
into  the  United  Press  telephone 
booth  at  the  White  House  and 
insisted  on  dictating  a  bulletin 
to  the  U.P.,  despite  protests  from 
the  receiver. 

Although  other  Washington 
correspondents  say  she  stands  on 
her  own  feet  as  a  reporter  and 
never  makes  capital  of  her 
father's  position,  two  early  anec¬ 
dotes  show  she  is  truly  her 
father’s  daughter. 

When  her  brother  was  bap¬ 
tized,  Edith,  very  young,  in¬ 
formed  neighbors  he  was  being 
“advertised.” 

At  the  age  of  three  she  politely 
answered  a  friend’s  queries 
about  her  family  and  closed  the 
conversation,  with  no  apologies 
to  the  New  York  Timet,  by  say¬ 
ing.  ‘"rhat’s  all  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print.” 

■ 

Press  Barred  from 
Arizona  AFL  Session 

Phobnix,  Arlz.,  Sept.  10 — Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  were 
excluded  today  when  delegates 
at  the  Arizona  State  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  went  into  a  debate  over 
the  organization’s  ^finances. 

In  a  majority  vote,  the  dele¬ 
gates  ordered  that  no  delegate 
was  to  give  representatives  of 
the  press  any  details  of  the  de¬ 
bate.  Wade  Church,  Federation 
president,  was  designated  as  the 
only  person  who  would  have  au¬ 
thority  to  discuss  the  star  cham¬ 
ber  debate  with  newspapermen. 

A  suggestion  that  the  reporters 
be  allowed  to  remain,  but  re¬ 
quested  to  keep  the  remarks  off- 
the-record  was  rejected. 

Ironically,  the  ouster  of  the 
press  followed  the  accusations 
by  Church  the  previous  day  that 
newspapers  were  not  publishing 
labor  happenings. 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  convention  was  presented 
by  the  local  typographical  union. 
It  proposed  that  the  federation’s 
executive  committee  investigate 
“the  desirability”  of  asking  the 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission 
to  investigate  local  telephone 
rates. 


Yon  Can  Snll  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Clevelaad 
aad 

Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Ceoaties 


GLEVELMO  PUW  DEAlil 


Trgpp  Advises  on  U.  2 

FRANK  K.  TRIPP,  chairman  of 

the  Allied  Newspaper  Council, 
functioning  in  behalf  of  war  loan 
drives  with  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  has  sent  the  following 
communication  to  all  news¬ 
papers: 

“You  will  receive  bulletins 
and  Information  from  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  relative  to  sur¬ 
plus  government  property  which 
is  for  sale. 

“Do  not  view  this  material 
critically  nor  look  upon  it  as  a 
press  release  seeking  free  space 
in  your  columns.  It  is  sent  to 
you  for  your  information  only 
and  as  a  service.  If  it  has  news 

Miss  Pope  Urges  Press 
To  Back  U.  S.  Fashions 

It  is  up  to  the  press  of  the 
nation  to  support  American 
fashion  design,  both  fabric  and 
garment,  and  thereby  help  this 
country  to  maintain  the  fashion 
prominence  it  has  attained  in 
the  war  years,  Virginia  Pope, 
fashion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Timet,  told  a  trade  press  group 
this  week. 

The  Times  editor  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  building  where  plans  for 
the  forthcoming  third  edition  of 
“Fashions  of  the  Times,”  a  show 
dramatizing  emrent  American 
styles,  were  discussed. 

This  year’s  show,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  Kerr,  acting 
promotion  manager  of  the  Times, 
is  a  theatrical  production  match- 


'  .’4 

1.  Surplus  Inlozmotion  \ 

value  to  your  locality  you  roa^ 
use  any  or  all  of  it,  according  to 
your  judgment.  But  the  Tiea|. 
ury  is  not  seeking  its  publica¬ 
tion  by  you. 

“The  division  which  is  headed 
by  Ernest  L.  Olrich,  assistant  to 
the  Secretary,  is  in  charge  of 
both  procurement  and  surplus 
property.  There  has  been  criti¬ 
cism  tlmt  sufficient  information 
concerning  material  for  sale  has 
not  been  given  out.  These  bulle¬ 
tins  are  to  overcome  that  ob¬ 
jection,  some  of  which  came 
from  the  press.  . 

“Again  I  emphasize  they  are 
not  free  space  seekers  and  de¬ 
serve  no  pot  shots  as  such.” 


ing  Broadway  successes,  will 
feature  the  relationship  between 
textiles  and  fashion  designs 
Forty  designers  are  participat¬ 
ing,  creating  special  designs  for 
the  show,  and  several  of  them 
will  appear  on  the  stage. 

The  newspaper  will  turn  over 
proceeds  from  the  show  to  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund.  Run¬ 
ning  for  four  days.  Oct.  24-27 
inclusive,  it  will  have  eight  per¬ 
formances. 

Miss  Pope  was  thoroughgoing 
in  her  praise  of  Ameidcan  de¬ 
sign,  and  definite  in  her  opinion 
that  while  there  is  room  for 
both  Paris  and  New  York  as 
world  fashion  centers,  the  press 
should  not  permit  Paris  to  over¬ 
shadow  America.  Disloyalty  to 
American  artists,  she  said,  would 
force  them  hack  to  their  old 
role  as  copyists. 


ABLE  TO  DO 
THE  JOB 


Over  140  years  we  have  helpsed 
printers’  problems.  We  have 
helped  in  days  when  paper  was 
poor  and  scarce,  and  when  paper 
was  fancy  and  pienUiul.  That  is 
why  Johnson  Inks  can  help 
printers  today. 


GOOP  INKS  SINCI  1804 

PhiloSolphia  •  Now  York  •  Chicago  •  BosIm  •  St.  Lewis  •  aovotaod 
DotroM  •  Baltlmero  •  Kansoe  Chy  *  PMtbwrgh  •  Arienla  •  Dallas 
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I  S  H  E  It  for  Soptombar  23,  1944 


It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Airlines  to  receive  letters  of 
praise  from  passengers.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  receive 
complaints,  especially  in  wartime  when  all  forms  of 
transportation  are  overworked.  But  it  is  unusual  to 
receive  a  letter  in  which  the  "kicks"  are  "congratu¬ 
lations,”  such  as  Mrs.  J.  H.  R.  recently  wrote  to  us 
and  has  given  us  permission  to  print.  We  do  so  with 
pride,  since  she  so  sincerely  i.xpresses  appreciation  for 
the  extra  courtesies  and  cnsiderations  to  passengers 
which  distinguish  Airline  service  in  time  of  war  as 
well  as  peace. 


a  recent  plane  trip  across  the 
country,  I  was  treated  so  con¬ 
siderately  that  I  feel  I  must  write  to 
express  my  appreciation. 

"I  had  to  see  my  husband,  who  is  in 
the  Navy  and  at  the  time  was  stationed 
several  thousand  miles  away.  Against 
the  advice  of  friends,  who  said  I’d 
probably  have  to  give  up  my  seat  to  a 
priority  passenger  somewhere  on  the 
way,  I  decided  to  fly  anyway. 


"I  took  the  first  plane  I  could  get  on 
and,  sure  enough,  I  did  get  put  off  at 
the  first  stop.  Before  I  reached  desti¬ 
nation,  I  was  put  off  again,  but,  even 
so,  I  arrived  only  a  few  hours  later 
than  if  I’d  flown  straight  through  on 
schedule — much  faster  than  if  I  had 
gone  by  any  other  way. 

"At  every  airport  where  I  was  delayed 
they  gave  me  personal  attention.  Of 
course,  it  was  needless  for  them  to 
apologize  for  holding  me  up  so  that 
war  passengers  and  cargo  could  go 
through.  They  took  pains  to  make  me 
comfortable  and  promised  to  call  my 
name  just  as  soon  as  another  plane 
could  take  me  on  my  way.  And  I  never 
lifted  a  bag — they  did  it  for  me! 

"Needless  to  say,  I  enjoyed  myself 
around  the  airports,  watching  the  ac¬ 
tivities,  talking  with  interesting  people, 
taking  refreshments  or  just  reading.  I 


did  my  dozing  while  up  in  the  ait — 
and,  oh  yes,  the  meals  they  served  on 
the  planes  were  delicious.  Truly  the  air¬ 
lines,  in  war  as  in  peace,  put  courtesy 
first.’’ 

Mrs.  J-  H-  R-*  New  York  City 

*Name  farnished  on  request 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations 
early;  please  cancel  early  if  plans  change. 
When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by 
dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready. 
Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Wacs  go  places  . .  .JOIN  UP  NOW! 


*■  I  •  #  ■  .  ' 
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ROOSEVELT  OR  DEWEY 

CONTRARY  to  the  wild  mouthings  in  the 
labor  press  and  by  the  critics  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  Roosevelt  is  not  being  opposed  by 
95%  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  reelection,  nor  is  Dewey  being 
supported  by  any  such  majority. 

A  factual  survey  of  the  daily  press  in  the 
United  States,  Just  completed  by  Editor  & 
Publisher,  reveals  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
being  supported  editorially  by  2D.6%  of  the 
newspapers  representing  13.9%  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  circulation. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dewey  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  57.9%  of  the  newspapers  account¬ 
ing  for  63.7%  of  the  circulation.  The  re¬ 
maining  21.5%  of  the  dailies,  totalling 
22.4%  of  the  circulation,  are  still  undecided 
as  to  whom  they  support,  or  they  prefer  to 
remain  neutral.  Many  comments  explain¬ 
ing  the  neutral  position  were  received  with 
the  ballots,  such  as  “dislike  the  New  Deal, 
but  not  Roosevelt,”  and  “waiting  to  see 
what  Dewey’s  foreign  policy  is,”  or  “op¬ 
posed  to  Roosevelt,  uncertain  about 
Dewey." 

’Those  who  have  attacked  the  press  in  the 
last  decade  charge  a  conspiracy  against 
Roosevelt  and  say  more  and  more  newspa¬ 
pers  have  gone  progressively  against  him 
editorially. 

A  comparison  of  Editor  &  Publxbhxr  sur¬ 
veys  of  newspaper  attitudes  in  the  last  four 
Presidential  campaigns  exhibit  a  remark¬ 
able  consistency  in  the  number  supporting 
Democratic  or  Republican  candidates. 

Blr.  Roosevelt  has  lost  some  newspaper 
support  since  1932  when  he  was  backed  by 
38.7%  of  the  daily  press.  In  1936  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  backing  of  34.5%  of  the  papers. 
In  1940  it  fell  to  20.1%  and  is  about  the 
same,  20.6%  at  this  time  in  the  1944  cam¬ 
paign. 

Newspaper  support  for  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  has  seen  very  little  change  numerical¬ 
ly,  with  Dewey  supported  by  57.9%  of  the 
newspapers  which  is  slightly  more  than  the 
55.5%  Mr.  Hoover  had  in  1932,  but  far  less 
than  Willkie's  66.3%  in  1940.  Mr.  Landon 
was  aided  by  60.4%  in  1936. 

’The  survey  indicates  that  far  more  news¬ 
papers  are  undecided,  or  wish  to  remain 
neutral,  than  in  previous  campaigns.  Per¬ 
haps  because  of  the  important  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  contest  these  newspapers 
are  taking  time  for  serious  study  for  a  de¬ 
cision  to  be  announced  later. 

We  do  not  believe  these  later  announce¬ 
ments  will  seriously  affect  the  percentages 
in  favor  of  either  candidate.  Most  of  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  with  the  largest 
circulations  are  already  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  For  that  reason  the  figures  might  be 
weighted  slightly  in  the  Dewey  column. 
The  newspapers  that  did  not  respond  to  our 
questionnaire  are  mostly  in  the  small  dally 
classification  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
seriously  would  alter  the  final  figures. 

For  years,  politicians  and  labor  leaders 
have  attacked  the  press  with  guess  work 
figures. 

We  hope  that  every  newspaper,  no 
matter  who  its  favorite  candidate  might  be, 
will  use  these  authentic  figures  to  set  the 
record  straight  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
American  press  when  the  local  “Seldes” 
and  “Lundbergs”  rise  to  ^ak. 


Plead  my  caube,  and  deliver  me:  quiekeii 
me  according  to  Thy  word. 

— Psaimb  CXIX:  154. 


LET'S  RENAME  "V-DAY" 

FOR  over  a  year  we  have  all  talked  about 

V-Day  as  the  day  of  victory  when  the 
war  will  be  over  and  won.  Now  in  the 
last  few  months  it  comes  shockingly  to 
mind  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  V-Day 
in  Europe  but  the  war  in  the  Pacific  will 
be  far  from  ended.  The  effect  of  a  wide- 
*  spread  celebration  of  V-Day  when  Ger¬ 
many  capitulates  would  be  disastrous  on 
our  home  front  production  machine  be¬ 
cause  of  the  optimism  and  let  down  it 
would  foster.  Final  victory  will  be  still 
a  long  way  ahead. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau 
has  recognized  this  fact  and  in  an  effort 
to  remove  obstacles  to  the  success  of  future 
War  Bond  drives  has  suggested  that  V- 
Day  over  Germany  be  called  “X-Day.” 

We  agree  in  principle  with  the  change 
in  slogan  but  believe  a  more  ingenious 
phrase  can  be  coined  to  capture  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  people.  Something  like 
H-Day,  for  the  end  of  Hitler;  N-Day  or 
Z-Day,  for  defeat  of  the  Nazis.  Profes¬ 
sional  sloganeers  can  probably  do  better 
than  that. 

Newspaper  editors  may  well  take  note 
of  Cleveland’s  Plan  for  “Work  and  Wor¬ 
ship”  on  X-Day. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Sterling  E. 
Graham.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  War 
Efforts  Committee  of  thet  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  has  found  that  the  civic, 
industrial  and  labor  leaders  are  in  perfect 
accord  that  the  day  of  Germany's  collapse 
is  not  the  time  for  unrestrained  celebra¬ 
tion  and  mass  gatherings  in  downtown 
streets,  but  rather  that  Americans  should 
take  a  notch  in  their  belts  and  pause  only 
long  enough  to  thank  God,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  ask  for  strength  to  complete 
the  enormous  task  which  lies  ahead  in  de¬ 
feating  the  Japanese. 

The  Cleveland  committee’s  plan,  which 
not  only  has  the  100%  endorsement  of 
that  city's  leaders,  but  has  also  been  sent 
to  the  mayors  of  all  cities  in  the  U.  S. 
over  10,000  population,  expresses  the  idea 
this  way:  “The  boys  in  Europe  have  filled 
the  bases;  the  score  is  tied;  more  hits  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  boys  home.  We  are 
only  in  the  sixth  inning.  It  is  not  yet  the 
time  for  the  seventh  inning  stretch.  ’The 
struggle  is  still  on  and  in  our  favor,  but 
until  the  last  man  is  out  in  the  last  half 
of  the  ninth  we  must  continue  in  a  typical 
American  way  to  stay  in  there  pitching 
till  the  Japs  are  out.” 


EDITOR  R 


WAR  REPORTERS  SUSPENDED 

SUSPEINSION  for  thirty  days  of  the 

war  correspondents  who  broadcast  froa 
Radio  Paris  Aug.  25  might  seem  like  hank 
treatment  to  the  layman  not  in  full  pw 
session  of  the  facts. 

We  feel  it  was  justified.  Violation  of  the 
correspondents’  pledge  to  the  military  to 
submit  all  copy  to  censorship  cannot  b 
condoned  no  matter  what  the  exentuatii^ 
circumstances. 

Allied  Headquarters  acknowledge  that 
the  situation  was  unusual,  and  for  that 
reason  the  suspension  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  light  penalty.  SHAEF  admits  that 
these  correspondents  were  prevented  b; 
street  fighting  from  going  to  the  censor 
ship  headquarters,  the  broadcasting  facili¬ 
ties  were  offered  to  them,  and  that  "tht 
material  broadcast  per  se  contained  no 
breach  of  security.”  But  SHAEF  adds; 

“Against  the  foregoing  has  been  weighed 
the  fact  that  the  correspondents  violated 
an  agreement  to  which  each  had  sub¬ 
scribed.  thereby  placing  in  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  all  other  correspondents  pres¬ 
ent  who  obeyed  military  orders.” 

Precisely!  We  hope  that  this  incident 
will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  any  other  cor 
respondent  who  is  tempted  to  do  the  same 
thing  during  other  phases  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.  So  far  in  this  wir 
our  newsmen  abroad  have  exhibited  rr 
markable  team  work  and  fair  play  and 
there  isn’t  a  newspaperman  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  wants  to  see  a  war  correspondent 
gain  a  temporary  advantage  by  violatinj 
his  pledge  to  the  detriment  of  his  fellow 
correspondents. 

118  TONS— FROM  WHERE? 

THE  Independent  Voters  Committee  of  tb* 

Arts  and  Sciences,  working  for  the  re- 
election  of  President  Roosevelt,  is  issuinf 
a  32-page  tabloid  newspaper  of  1,000,000 
copies  for  national  distribution  to  promote 
the  Democratic  campaign. 

This  edition,  probably  to  be  followed 
by  others,  will  consume  118  tons  of  newr 
print  with  a  format  of  llVfe  by  16M. 
Where  is  the  newsprint  coming  from? 

Our  established  newspapers  are  rigidljf 
limited  in  their  newsprint  consumption 
Trying  to  obtain  an  extra  118  tons  fron 
the  WPB  is  like  pulling  teeth.  And  now 
we  see  118  tons  being  pulled  out  of  a  bit 

It  is  the  American  way  for  politicil 
parties  to  campaign  every  four  yew 
with  all  the  tricks  in  the  bag,  no  puncbci 
pulled.  But  right  now  there  is  a  war  on 
paper  is  a  scarce  commodity,  we  have  ni- 
tionwide  waste  paper  drives  to  make  up 
the  deficit,  newspapers  have  cut  consump¬ 
tion  more  than  20%  below  1941. 

’This  118  tons  is  enough  paper  to  print 
40  issues  of  a  25,000  circulation  tabloid. 
It  would  supply  a  standard-sized  weekb 
paper  for  an  entire  year  with  10,000  dr 
culation — and  as  most  weeklies  are  below 
5,000  circulation  it  would  keep  them  goinl 
for  two  years. 

In  July  the  WPB  inquired  into  an  anti¬ 
fourth  term  paper  published  by  Senatd 
W,  Lee  O’Daniel  in  Texas  with  a  circuli" 
tion  100,000.  This  is  another  opportunity 
for  the  WPB  to  discover  a  “leak.” 
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”■  JAMES  A.  STUART,  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
lor  the  past  20  years,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  Central  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Star  and  the 
Munde  (Ind.)  Star,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  absence 
at  Lx.  Eugene  Pulliam,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  editor  and  publisher,  who 
is  with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  He  will  continue  on  the 
board.  Publisher  Pullman  has 
announced,  even  after  the  return 
of  Lt.  Pullman. 

Harry  B.  Haines,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Paterson  ( N.  J. ) 
Sews,  will  be  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  LL.D.  degree  Sept.  24  by 
John  Marshall  College,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  “not  only  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  outstanding  work  as  a 
newspaperman  and  civic  leader, 
but  to  the  valiant  and  important 
role  he  and  other  newspapermen 
are  playing  in  the  progress  of 
our  country.” 

Hon.  j.  H.  Delisle,  president 
of  the  Canadian  National  News¬ 
paper  and  Printing  Trades  Syn¬ 
dicate,  was  honored  for  his  ap- 
pointrnent  as  minister  without 
portfolio  in  the  Quebec  cabinet, 
at  the  Jacques  Cartier  Square 
local  of  the  syndicate  by  officers 
and  members  of  the  syndicate. 

Herbert  M.  Peet,  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  has  returned 
to  the  editorship  of  that  news¬ 
paper  after  several  years’  ab¬ 
sence.  From  1931  to  1936  he 
was  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  News  and 
for  the  past  eight  and  a  half 
years  has  been  assistant  regional 
director  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  at  Portland,  Ore. 
He  succeeds  Harry  B.  Brooks, 
who  died  two  months  ago. 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Madison  (Wis. ) 
Capital  Times,  has  presented  to 
the  Merrill.  Wis.  High  School 
Forestry  Club  a  560  acre  tract  of 
forest  land.  A  graduate  of  the 
Merrill  school,  Evjue  presented 
the  tract  in  honor  of  his  father, 
and  it  will  be  known  as  the  N.  P. 
Evjue  Memorial  Forest. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  when  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Gov.  Locke  Craig,  of 
North  Carolina,  is  unveil^  at 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  guest  lec¬ 
turer  at  Oglethorpe  University 
to  speak  on  public  affairs. 

Harvey  Ingham,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  celebrated  his 
^h  birthday  Sept.  8  by  pound¬ 
ing  out  copy  as  usual  in  his 
office — without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

Philip  T.  Rich,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Midland  (Mich.) 
Rews,  has  been  nominated  for 
appointment  to  the  state  con¬ 
servation  commission  by  the 
Holland  Fish  and  Game  Club 
and  the  South  Haven  Tribune. 
J.  B.  Shropshire,  publisher  of 


the  Coosa  River  News  (Ala.) 
Center,  is  back  on  the  job  after 
being  laid  up  for  a  month  when 
he  was  sideswiped  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  Alabama  City. 

Ben  Hardy,  former  editor  of 
the  Barnesville  (Ga.)  News- 
Gazette.  has  been  named  press 
representative  of  the  Co-ordi¬ 
nator  of  Internationai  Affairs  in 
Brazil. 


In  The  Business  Office 

FREDERICK  R.  LONG,  after 

more  than  20  years’  continuous 
service  with  the  Chester  ( Pa. ) 
Times,  12  as  ad¬ 
vertising  m  a  n  - 
ager  as  well,  has 
resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  public  re¬ 
lations  position 
with  E.  I.  du- 
Pont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co., 

W  i  1  m ington, 

Del.  The  son  of 
the  late  Charles 
R.  Long,  former 
publisher  of  the 
Times,  he  start-  Lonq 
ed  work  there  as 
a  “devil  boy”  during  grade 
school  vacations  and  as  a  re¬ 
porter  during  high  school.  Since 
graduation  from  Swarthtnore 
College  he  had  served  one  year 
in  the  mechanical  department, 
four  as  reporter  and  two  as 
advertising  salesman,  before  be¬ 
coming  advertising  manager. 

Arthur  B.  Wallace,  national 
advertising  manager,  and  Gerald 
Rutherford,  of  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  formerly  stationed 
at  Tongue  Point,  Ore.,  have  re¬ 
ceived  over-age  discharges  from 
the  Marines  and  have  returned 
to  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Lee  G.  Williams,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Wilmington 
(Cal.)  Press,  is  leaving  Oct.  1 
to  establish  a  business  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Williams  was  former¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y. )  Her  aid- Journal  and  the 
Jamaica  ( N.  Y. )  Long  Island 
Press. 

Roy  F.  Prather,  for  six  years 
with  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Ray  Metzger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Construction  News 
Magazine,  and  for  the  present 
will  be  in  charge  of  advertising. 


For  16  years  in  various  news¬ 
paper  advertising  positions,  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  his  Little 
Rock  connection  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Mobile  ( Ala. )  Times. 

J.  B.  Twiford  has  resumed  his 
former  position  as  advertising 
director,  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  following  his  release  from 
the  Army.  In  the  Army  reserve 
since  1919,  following  service  in 
the  last  war,  Twiford  was  called 
to  active  duty  in  March,  1942,  as 
a  captain.  He  had  joined  the 
Oregonian  in  1929,  been  classi¬ 
fied  manager  from  1930  until 
1941,  then  advertising  director. 

Harry  H.  Rarick,  circulation 
salesmanager  of  the  Racine 
( Wis. )  Journal-Times,  has  been 
appointed  Wisconsin  detachment 
commander  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  presides  at 
the  SAL  state  convention  in 
Oshkosh  this  week-end. 

Leighten  D.  Authier,  who  has 
been  art  director  of  the  French- 
Stamats  Co.,  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has 
joined  the  publicity  department 
of  the  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

HINSON  S’TILES,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
celebrates  on  Oct.  4.  32  years  of 
working  for  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  He  has  been  12  years 
on  the  Mirror  and  started  his 
journalistic  career  34  years  ago 
on  the  old  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 
News  as  reporter  and  drama 
editor. 

Ed  Allen,  head  of  the  U.P. 
Special  Service  department  in 
New  York  City,  is  father  of  a 
boy.  Mrs.  Allen  is  associated 
with  Time  magazine. 

Ernest  Kehr.  stamp  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  active  as  chairman  of  a 
“Stamps  for  the  Wounded”  move¬ 
ment  to  give  veterans  a  source 
of  interest.  Gregory  Pettit,  who 
has  been  assisting  Jack  Fraser 
in  preparing  and  broadcasting 
radio  news  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  joining  MBS’s  radio  news 
department,  and  will  be  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Russell  Porter,  former 
merchant  seaman,  serving  as 
copy  boy. 

Benjamin  Fine,  education  edi- 
( Continued  on  page  38) 


WASHINGTON 

CORRESPONDENT 

SOLVES 

BAFFLING 

MYSTERY 


GIVE  YOUR  READERS 
THE  SYSTEM  THEY  PLAY! 

ELY  CULBERTSON 

THE  ONE  BRIDGE  AUTHORITY  WHOSE 
SYSTEM  EVERY  PLAYER  USES! 

.  .  .  HIS  DAILY  COLUMN  NOW  RELEASED  BY 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 


DES  MOINES 


HAP 
HOPPER 


Hastening  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  straightening  out  a 
erookeil  election,  “HAP 
HOPPER.”  newspaperman 
hero  of  Drew  Pearson's  daily 
strip,  runs  smack  into  a  new 
series  of  adventures  which 
proniis«'  to  keep  “HOPPER” 
hopping. 

In  the  new  s«*quence  “HAP 
HOPPER”  endangers  his  very 
life  trying  to  find  a  “little 
black  book”  which  belonged 
to  a  murdered  blackmailer 
and  which  holds  the  answer 
to  all  the  mysterious  goings 
on.  .4  situation  that  seethes 
with  secret  plans,  plots  and 
counterplots. 

Advance  proofs  are  just  com¬ 
ing  off  the  press.  Would  you 
like  to  see  them? 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE  . 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  17  N  Y. 


editor  a  publisher  for  S«pt«nb«r  23.  1«44 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  sl/M/imk 


died  society  news  for  the  Sala-  for  the  OWI  Overseas  pictiire  following  a  faU  in  which  ih 
manca  (N.  Y. )  Republican-Press,  desk,  will  leave  New  York  soon  fractured  her  right  elbow, 
has  resigned  to  enter  Houghton  for  foreign  assignment  and  will  Mnx  Marsh,  sports  editor  g 
College.  Margaret  Cappozzi  will  be  succeeded  as  news  picture  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  for  g 
take  over  the  job.  copy  chief  by  Pete  S.  Conover,  years  a  familiar  sight  in  the  Usi 

Mrs.  Madeline  Ball  Wright,  who  went  to  the  OWI  in  June  versity  of  Michigan  press  box  x 

Sunday  magazine  editor  of  the  the  U.P.  cable  desk  in  New  football  games,  was  mialii| 

Springfield  ( Mass  )  Union  and  York.  Breese,  onetime  reporter  when  the  university  opened  tkc 
Republican,  has  also  been  named  Beach  (Fla.)  1944  season  as  he  is  in  Italy  wilk 

editor  of  the  Smith  College  Al-  telegraph  edltor-on-teave  the  American  R^  CroM  ogen^ 

mruiae  Quarterly.  Mrs.  Drright,  the  Memphts  (Xenn. )  Com-  ing  a  mobile  doughnut  factory, 
the  first  woman  reporter  ever  mercial  Appeal.  Conover  has  Robert  D.  Brandon,  fonut 
to  work  for  the  Republican,  a  reporter  for  the  Honolulu  sports  editor  of  the  HilUdsIt 

joined  the  staff  in  1918.  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Mich.)  News,  has  been  appoint- 

Marjorie  Martin  vstoran  Uhaette,  news  editor  of  the  ed  chairman  of  the  Hilltdalt 

Boston  Globe  renorter  has  re-  ^“tley  (N.  J.)  Sun  and  photog-  county  district  of  the  Michifu 
fvinrt  tom'duTto  U..'’¥ou'S;  niPl»" - ;..tye  wrtter  I»  Athletic  OfflcUl.  A™. 

Pacific  as  a  Red  Cross  corre-  ^  Joseph  W.  Walker,  city  ediitt 

spondent  and  resumed  her  duties  gna  .  qj  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 

at  the  newspaper.  Miss  Martin  Sam  Glassman,  well  -  known  Union,  was  elected  president  g 

is  considered  the  most  versatile  sports  referee  is  the  new  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic  Qtjf 

woman  reporter  in  the  city,  as-  sports  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  at  the  annual  meeting  Sept  It 
signed  to  sports,  society,  city  Telegraph,  succeeding  Beryl  to  succeed  Mall  Dodson,  cfau 
and  feature  news  stories.  Sellers,  who  resigned  to  join  the  of  the  city  press  bureau. 

Mrs.  Marion  Rogers  McAleer.  (gleans  Itern.  For  the  past  Joseph  Van  Hart,  who  re- 

social  news  writer  on  the  signed  as  assistant  city  editat 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  ducting  a  golf  column.  Philadelphia  Inq^rtt 

recuperating  from  an  appen-  Vincent  Townsend,  city  editor,  several  months  ago  to  join  OWI, 

dectomy  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Blrmtnpham  (Ala.) News,  will  has  returned  to  his  old  job. 
Worcester  teach  a  course  in  principles  of  Margaret  Dougherty,  of  the  Is- 

Francis  J.  Richard,  recently  Birming-  quirer’s  news  ^ff  is  transfer 

reporter  on  the  Gordner  (Mass.)  Southern  College.  ring  to  a  New  York  newspaper. 

News,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sgt.  Roy  Graham  is  returning  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Wok, 
Boston  bureau  of  P.A.  to  civilian  life  as  telegraph  and  Pennsylvania  historian  and  nor 

John  J  B  rnMNORs  nwwntiv  news  editor  of  the  Florence  elist,  has  returned  to  Englijk 
govel^enSl  ^S^rtTr  ,<S.C.)  News.  Graham  had  been  teaching  in  Northe^  ^ 

and  feature  writer  with  the  service  nearly  two  years.  School,  Philadelphia,  after  spend- 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  Charles  F.  Collisson,  feature  1"*  it®,  o"  the  st^d 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Edward  writer  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib-  the  Philadelphia  Record,  but  will 
L.  Bernays  organization.  nne  for  nearly  20  years,  has  re-  continue  to  do  features  for  tbit 

Edwin  A  Mennincer  «nortJt  turned  to  New  York  from  a  paper.  Jack  Boucher,  the  Rec 
edS^r  of  the  Clinton  (to.)  He?  year  s  resident  in  Mia^  where  ord^s 

aid  has  a  dauehter  Chervl  ®  o"  “Choosing  City,  has  joined  tne  city  stu. 

rh^«tini.  s5nt  14  ^  Your  Farm  Home.”  He  has  also  Rice  Garland,  political  edlte 

„  ’  w  **  i  1  J  *1.  written  features  for  the  Miami  of  the  Philadelphia  News,  bn 

Ernikt  Jonu  h^  rejoii^  the  jvgy,,  and  magazines.  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  to 

vaSced  cJrtllSo  pllM  “intog  Coip,  of  Air  Http  Zuotioa  ‘“'““■l' 

and  thgan  wan  nhiftoH  to  thp  Forces  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  Gunnison  (Colo.)  Newt 
Annv  lACE  Tarreli  former  returned  to  the  Minneapolis  Champion  editorial  staff,  bu 

ms  foreign  correspondent,  has  Ster-Journal  and  Trteune  He  joined  the  Son  Diego  (^ 
aign  join^  the  editorial  staff.  assigned  to  the  editorial  Union  as  general  assignment  re- 

Ivan  E.  (Doc)  Lake,  manag-  staff.  •  »  u  •  «ri 

in«  editor  Bowlina  Green  <  O  )  Marion  Koch,  society  editor  L.  E.  Claypool  has  resigned  u 
Smtinel-Tribune  and  Mrn  Lake  Sheboygan  ( Wis. )  Press,  editorial  director  and  columniit 

frZ  ^  “  »  P««»‘  ••  MP-Pri.!  Hosplfl  , Continued  on  pop.  501 
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tor  of  the  Mew  York  Times,  will 
teach  a  19*wecks  training  eoursa, 
"How  to  Do  Educational  and 
Institutional  Public  Relations,” 
next  spring  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  New  York 
City. 

Gene  McHuoh,  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  News,  will  be 
feted  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  2Sth  anniversary  of 
his  association  with  the  News. 
Sept.  23.  He  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  old  New  York 
World,  was  a  junior  reporter  for 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican, 
worked  for  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
Report  and  Wilkes-Barre  Times, 
was  press  agent  for  Billy  Sunday 
and  during  the  first  World  War, 
director  of  publicity  for  the  U.S. 
in  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  Army 
service. 

A.  H.  Kirchhoeer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. ) 
News,  and  John  J.  Mebgan,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  have  been  named  to  an 
executive  committee  which  will 
handle  observance  of  X-day  in 
Buffalo. 

Beth  Goodrich,  who  has  han- 


CoatenU  copyntiiteq  14^ 


Ter  Ediids  g  PvMJSRSa  Co.,  Ise. 

Jamu  Waioar  Browr 
_ Prttidtnl 


Gtntral  PebHcoSion  Oiicts: 
Srrenteentb  Floor,  Time*  Tower 
lad  St.  a  Broodway,  New  York  City  II, 


BByont  >-3052.  3( 


Eovr.  U.  Browr,  Bswor;  Samuil  Bov- 
SSR,  Ntws  Editor;  PaiLir  ScRUvua. 
Dwicrt  Berth.,  Mart  Bluamte 
Lashrr,  Hrlbr  li.  Stavrtor,  Betty 
PREzel,  Peaturot;  Jace  Price,  T.  S. 
Ievih,  W.  LiYiRonoH  Larhb,  Frare 
B.  Frhlmah,  CoHlribtUittt  BdUort;  Vis- 


OENNY,  DID  YOU  LeAVBAjNOPe/l  OINT 
W  YOUR  UMBRELLA  GO  TMERC/ 
^^SOME  PLACE 


^  1 WIHNIE  WINKLE 

The  Bread\Atinnet...i>y^}SiM£/S» 


A  group  of  Marines  repre¬ 
senting  36  states,  at  Camp 
Le  Jeune,  N.  Car.,  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  “Denny  Dimwit” 
Club  in  honor  of  one  of  their 


favorite  characters  in  the 
No.  1  working  girl  comk. 


WRITE  -  PHONE  •  WIIEI 
For  proofs  oad  prkM 


ty  laaii  poyable  in 


SpMCRimoR _ _ _ 

Mvanoe:  United  State*  and  laland  Poa- 
■aasions,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $4.50: 
Poreifn,  M. 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


Death  Tax  Will 
Moke  Big  Cut 
In  Knox  Estate 


Chicago,  Sept.  18 — With  no 
apparent  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  sale  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  NmoM  is  concerned,  it  was 
revealed  this  week  that  death 
taxes  will  take  approximately 
$700,000  of  the  estimated  two 
million  estate  left  by  Col.  Frank 
^ox.  publisher  of  the  Dally 
News. 

An  inventory  of  the  assets  has 
not  been  made  public,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  Knox  estate 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
interest  in  the  Dally  News. 
Meanwhile,  executors  of  the  es¬ 
tate  are  continuing  their  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  last 
April,  Col.  Knox  owned  149,941 
dures  of  common  stock  in  the 
Daily  News  company,  which  has 
400,000  shares  of  common  stock 
outstanding.  His  direct  hold¬ 
ings  were  9,301  shares,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  represented  by  a 
04%  ownership  of  the  Daneco 
Corporation,  a  holding  company 
which  owned  226,000  shares  of 
Dally  News  common  stock.  By 
his  control  of  Daneco.  Col.  Knox 
voted  91%  of  the  stock  of  the 
IMily  News. 

At  current  prices,  the  Dally 
News  stock  owned  by  Daneco 
has  an  estimated  value  of  S3.- 
)  IM.OOO.  The  Knox  estate's  64% 
A  interest  is  worth  approximately 
9  two  million  dollars  on  this  basis. 

l^sent  corporation  tax  rates 
are  an  important  factor  in' the 
Dailv  News  .situation,  from  the 
standpoint  of  ' selling  the  paper. 
Taxes  on  corporation  earnings 
were  not  as  high  as  the  present 
rates  when  Col.  Knox  purcha.sed 
control  of  the  newspaper  in  1931 
from  the  Walter  A.  Strong  es¬ 
tate.  As  a  result.  Col.  Knox  was 
able  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of 
the  purchase  price  out  of  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  newspaper.  Earn¬ 
ings  for  this  purpose  would  be 
available  only  in  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  under  the  present  tax  rate. 


PRopoxeo 

I  *ITg  OF 

FTWmiEi 

ctjpice  LOTS 
SAL£  I 


'Scnun!  We  need  this  spot  to  establish  a  town* 
and  a  nHrapaper” 


#  When  General  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  Iowa  and  Minnesota  were  carved  at  a 

in  1794  moved  his  army  on  to  a  plot  oi  later  date.  Idea  .number  two  was  to  set 

land  at  the  junction  of  the  Maumee,  St.  up  a  spot  for  publication  of  a  newspaper 

Marys  and  St.  Joe  rivers — and  chased  the  that  could  be  the  medium  of  spreading 

Indians  therefrom  —  he  acquired  a  valu-  civilization  in  the  general  direction  of 

able  piece  of  real  estate.  At  that  particular  the  northwest.  Both  ideas  worked  out 

moment  he  had  two  ideas,  both  good.  according  to  plan.  Fort  Wayne  is  today  a 

One  was  to  establish  a  townsite  which  great  industrial  city  —  and  The  News- 

would  be  a  pivotal  point  for  serving  the  Sentinel,  established  in  1833,  has  now 

great  territory  of  the  Northwest,  out  of  been  servicing  the  territory  it  covers  for 

which  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  considercJsly  more  than  a  century. 

The  News-S*ntin«l  is  deliveied  by  carrier  every  weekiday  to  97.856 

oi  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne— Indiana's  second  largest'  retail  market. 


Press  Honored  at 
Tanker  Launchings 

Portland,  Ore.,  Sept.  18 — Two 
launching  ceremonies  honoring 
the  working  press  of  this  city, 
were  held  here  last  week  when 
Miss  Louise  Aaron,  marine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Larry  Barber,  wife  of  the 
marine  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  acted  as  sponsors  of 
tankers.  Executives  and  staffs 
of  both  newspapers  attended  the 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  three  press  associations. 

The  launchings  were  held  at 
night  so  the  employes  could  at¬ 
tend. 

Miss  Aaron  was  assisted  by 
Jean  Muir,  editor  of  “By  the 
Ways,’’  the  Journal’s  shipyard 
feature  section,  and  Mao'  Ann 
Campbell,  substitute  marine  edi¬ 
tor,  who  were  maids  of  honor. 

Luanne  McClure,  daughter  of 
Ibidley  L.  McClure,  assistant 
city  editor,  was  flower  girl. 
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T>..  -  — _  newspaper  to  the  changing 

Jt^OSS  OOOXl  CIS  times,  will  realize  the  need  of 

.a  w  ■  1  giving  his  readers  a  full  and  ade- 

Outstanciina  Aid  presentation  of  the  news 

^^***^ ''***'****“  *  of  the  world  of  science  and  medi- 

To  Scientists  “It  took  a  long  time  for  some 

r>.  lo _ newspapers  to  realize  that  we 

which  has  changed  the  world  J^*r®  MienuS*tlm*e 

before  Ute  very  ey^  of  the  pres-  ’tS^SSie*  ™d“^ “‘f'dir: 
ent  generation  of  newspaper  ^  ’a  a  ^  Muallv  as 

r^Arf<®i*s  dIav  fln  iriPi*AA*8inff*  pspers  \V0re  SP  X 

interested  in  scientific  matters, 
Dost^M  world  *  fascinatingly  written,  as  in  some 

®  *“•  other  material  published  in 

This  was  the  message  of  a  newspapers 

“The  increase  in  the  amount 
thga^^rfwnnr-.^^  o*  sclence  news  in  the  papers  is 

IXnrA  in  the  Combined  result  of  alert 

Science  in  its  annual  meeting  _ _ 

taTthc  loS!''a„®„?v!!Sir;'o'f'’?hc  a^d  ftc  St.“c2  St  r^S- 

foSndIn,  of  the  nISSSi  AsiS  S2t.*rUrSL'’'o™nSd"'to°'th'Sm 
elation  of  Science  Writers.  nanJ?-«  ” 

_  ,  by  their  papers. 

ScScr.^aro,”??  c"r?rh.S  Sfgr^hSfrrc'; 

central  group  of  Scripps-How-  masses”  The  vast  bulk  of  the 
ard  Newspapers:  Uonel  Moise.  ^iXion  he  JJtfd.  obtai^^^^ 

Wee^S-  Dr%nton^  o"ty  scientific  education  through 

ITaq.  ■  the  newspapers  and  the  maga- 

ri/F?Jtii?n  1  zines  associated  with  those 

ns  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Jour-  npwsnaners 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  As-  newspaper 

sociation  and  G.  Edward  Pend-  “  is  this  group,  he  contin- 
ray,  assistant  to  the  president  of  ued,  “which  science  feature  ma- 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  terial  in  newspapers  reaches 
Co.  and  former  science  editor  of  influences  in  its  thinking, 

the  old  Literary  Digest  For  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 

m  ,  n.  -j  latlon,  a  good  scientific  article 

Liiets  l^eaides  must  answer  one  realistic  hard- 

David  Dietz,  science  editor  of  boiled  question.  That  question 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  is:  ‘What  does  it  mean  to  me?’ 
and  first  president  of  the  organi-  or  in  the  slang  term.  ‘So  what?’  ’’ 
zation,  presided.  “Two  world  wars  should  have 

Mr.  Pendray  said:  “The  taught  us  that  the  chief  job  of 
growth  of  indiutrial  research  the  world  is  to  learn  to  make  1 
has  brought  science  into  the  sensible  use  of  science.”  said  Dr.  ‘ 
everyday  lives  of  all  of  us.  The  Carlson.  ’"This  means  public  ] 
hunger  of  the  man  in  the  street  education.  Not  merely  educa-  j 
for  news  of  scientific  progress  tion  in  the  schools  but  continu- 
has  increased  in  step  with  the  ing  adult  education.  The  one  ] 
penetration  of  technical  ad-  force  in  the  nation  that  can  do  ■ 
vances  into  his  daily  life.  It  this  best  is  the  newspaper.  i 
should  be  the  continued  aim  of  “The  problem  in  the  long  run 
all  newspapers,  the  nation's  is  to  teach  people  to  use  their 
greatest  single  educating  force,  understanding  instead  of  their 
to  ^  satisfy  that  hunger.”  emotions.  To  this  end  the  news- 

“In  the  midst  of  war  or  peace,  papers  must  not  only  publish 
prosperity  or  depression,  cer-  facts  of  science  but  methods  of 
tain  itenis  of  news  in  the  field  science.” 
of  medicine  would  be  hailed  as  ■ 

the  most  important  news  of  the  _  I 

day.”  said  Dr.  Fishbein.  Sillimrrn  EvanS 

Buys  Tennessee  DaUy 

cure  for  cancer,  of  a  special  Nashviixe,  Tenn.,  Sept.  20 —  I 
method  of  preventing  the  rav-  Purchase  of  the  Elizabethton  ' 
ages  of  infantile  paralysis,  of  (Tenn.)  Star  by  the  Southern  ! 
pr^etermining  the  sex  of  the  Printing  Co.,  Nashville,  was  an-  j 
child  before  conception,  or  of  a  nounced  here  today  by  Silliman  ' 
cure  for  lukemia,  would  cer-  Evans,  president  of  the  Nash-  ‘ 
tainly  merit  an  eight-column  ville  company, 
headline  on  page  one.  Mr.  Evans  said  his  company 

“Alert  editors  will  see  the  de-  now  owns  100%  of  the  stock  of ' 
sirability  of  having  experts  as-  the  Star  along  with  stocks  and  \ 
signed  to  handle  scientific  news  securities  of  other  corporations,  i 
so  that  science  news  may  be  re-  printing  and  otherwise.  Pur- ' 
ported  as  regularly  as  crime  chase  price  was  not  given.  The ; 
news.”  deal  was  closed  a  week  ago  | 

“We  consider,”  said  Mr.  Selt-  with  transfer  of  ownership  tak- 
zer  “that  the  publishing  of  ing  place  today, 
science  news  in  the  Cleveland  Also  president  of  the  News- 
Press,  starting  more  than  20  paper  Printing  Corp.  of  Nash- 
years  ago,  is  one  of  the  chief  ville,  and  publisher  of  the  Nash- 
reasons  for  whatever  success  we  ville  Tennessean,  Mr.  Evans 
have  achieved  as  a  business  in-  pledged  east  Tennesseans  the 
stitution.  same  kind  of  community  service 

“The  alert  editor  realizes  to-  undertaken  by  the  Tennessean, 
day  that  science  news  consti-  Milton  S.  Bangs,  Elizabethton  I 


lx’s  the  telephone  rush.  Every 
night  thousands  of  service  men 
and  women  dash  to  the  nearest 
telephones  to  talk  with  families 
and  friends  at  home.  Most  of  the 
Long  Distance  calls  from  camps 
and  naval  stations  are  crowded 
into  a  few  short  hours. 


Many  circuits  are  likely  to  be 
crowded  at  that  time  and  it  helps 
a  lot  when  you  “give  7  to  10  to 
the  service  men.” 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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PEOPLE 

MAKE 

MARKETS 


ACCEPT  THIS 
INFORMATIVE  BOOK 

Send  for  a  copy  of 
our  book.  "New 
York  M  eans  Bus- 
iness."  In  it, 
many  more  facts 
and  figures  are 
given  not  only 
on  markets  but 
on  labor,  trans¬ 
portation  and  all 
the  other  factors 
of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  also  describes  how  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce 
can  help  you.  VVe  can  assist  on 
plant  locations,  supply  informa- 
t  ion  on  manpower  and  taxes,  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  service  busi¬ 
nesses  you  may  need  and  help  in 
many  other  ways.  Send  for  your 
copy  on  your  business  letterhead. 

ADDRESS:  M.  P.  CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE. 

AUANY  1,  NEW  YORK 


How  JSearness  to  Your  Market 


Can  Increase  Your  Net  Profits 


rriHERE  is  no  question  that  the  busi- 
L  nessman  in  the  State  of  New  York 
not  only  has  the  largest  mass  market 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  also 
a  quality  market.  The  per  capita  in¬ 
come  is  49*7  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Look  at  New  York’s  percent  of 
the  nation’s  wholesale  trade: 

78%  in  dry  goods  61%  in  clothing 
61%  in  jewelry  41%  in  furniture 

Five  and  a  half  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually  flow  through  t.he  channels  of 
retail  trade  in  New  York  State. 


vantage  of  the  location  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  or  manufacturing  enterprise  in 
New  York  State  is  the  proximity  to 
available  markets  for  the  successful 
distribution  of  the  finished  product.” 

And  H.  Paul  Nelligan,  President 
of  Easy  Washing  Machine  Corp., 
says:  "New  York’s  central  situation 
with  reference  to  the  major  metro¬ 
politan  centers  of  the  nation  has 
enabled  us  to  achieve  and  maintain 
a  dominant  position  in  those  markets, 
impossible  under  less  favorable  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions.” 


Here’s  What  Manu  facturers  Say 
A.  J.  Cordier,  President  of  Lalance 
&  Grosjean  Manufacturing  Co.,  says: 
"I  believe  that  the  particular  ad¬ 


Foreign  markets  can  easily  and 
economically  be  added  to  the  market 
assets  of  the  Empire  State  through 
the  far-reaching  sea  and  air  routes 
out  of  New 
York.  The  re¬ 
construction  de¬ 
mands  of  post¬ 
war  Europe  emd 
the  great  poten- 
tials  of  Latin 
American  trade 
make  New  York 
a  number  one 
location. 


Some  measures  of  consumer  buying  power  in 

New  York  and  the  six  bordering  states  in 

1940 

Percent 

Total 

of  U.S. 

Civilian  Population 

34,579,000 

26.33 

Income  payments  to  Individuals 

$26,885,000,000 

35.28 

RetaU  Sales  (1939) 

$13,144,000,000 

31.26 

Consumption  of  electric  energy. 

kilowatt-hours 

46,038,000,000 

31.51 

NEW  YORK  MEANS  BUSINESS 
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Attitudes  of  1067  Newspapers  in  Presidential  Race 


(1)  BOOHrrKLTi  (a»  OBWKY;  (3)  ITNANNOI’NC'RD  OR  NKDTRAL 


(Continued  from  pttffe  7) 
CALirORMA — ConUnnfSl 
1»4« 

El  Ontro  Pont  .  2 

Baoondido  Tiinni-Advoi^te.  .  3 
Euraka  Humboldt  Standard  2 
Boreka  Humboldt  Time* ...  2 
Fullerton  NrwB-THbune  ...  2 

Glendale  Newa-Preae  .  2 

Oraai  Valley  Union .  2 

Hanford  Journal .  .1 

Hwford  Santinal  . 3 

Uoliiat4‘r  Free  Lame .  2 

Hollywood  CItixen-Newa  ...  2 

Invlewomi  Newa  .  3 

Lodi  Newa-Sentinel  .  3 

Lonir  Beach  Sun .  2 

Loa  Anirelea  Examiner .  2 

Loa  Angelea  Herald  &  Ex- 

preaa  .  2 

Los  Angeles  Newa  .  1 

Los  Angelea  Timea  .  2 

Madera  Tribune  A  Mercury  2 

Merced  Sun-Star  .  1 

Napa  Regiater  .  2 

Oakland  Post-Enquirer  ....  2 

Oakland  Tribune  .  2 

Oceanside  Blade-Tribune  ...  2 

Ontario  Report  .  2 

Orange  Newa  .  2 

Palo  Alto  Timea  .  2 

Pasadena  Star-Newa  .  2 

Pasadena  Post  .  2 

Petaluma  Argua-Tourier  ...  2 
Pittsburg  Indepemient  ....  3 
Pittsburg  Poat-Diapatch  ...  3 
Pomona  Progn>aa-Bulletin .  .  2 
Redding  Record-Searchlight  1 

Redlands  Facts  .  2 

Redondo  Beach  Breexe .  3 

Redwood  City  Tribune  ....  2 
Richmond  Independent  ...  2 

Riverside  Enterpriae  .  2 

Riverside  Press  .  2 

Sacramento  Bee .  1 

Sacramento  Union  .  2 

Salinas  Californian  .  2 

San  Bernardino  Sun  .  2 

San  Bernardino  Telegram  .  .  2 

San  Diego  Union  .  2 

San  Diego  Tribune  Sun ....  2 
San  Franciaoo  Call-Bulletin.  2 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  ...  2 
San  Francisco  Examiner  .  .  2 

San  Francisco  News  .  2 

San  Jose  Mercury-Herald  . .  2 

San  Jose  News  .  2 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot  ....  2 
San  Rafael  Independent  ...  2 

Santa  Ana  Regiater  .  2 

Santa  Crus  Sentinel-Newa  .  2 
Santa  Monica  Outlook  ....  2 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle  ....  2 
Santa  Rosa  Press- Democrat .  1 
Santa  Rosa  Republican  ...  2 

Stockton  Record .  2 

Taft  Midway  Briller .  1 

Tulare  Advance-Register  ...  2 

Turlock  Journal .  3 

Ventura  Star-Free  Preaa.  ...  1 

Visalia  TImes-Delta  .  2 

Watsonville  Register-Pajaro- 

nian  .  2 

Wilmington  Press .  1 

Yreka  Sisl'.i.’ou  News .  2 

COLORADO 

Alamosa  Courier  .  .3 

Canon  City  Record .  2 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  .  .  2 
Colorado  Springs  Telegraph.  2 

Denver  Post  .  2 

Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News  .  .  2 
Durango  Herald-Democrat  .  .  2 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel ....  1 

Greeley  Tribune  .  2 

Lamar  News .  1 

Pueblo  Chieftain  .  2 

Rocky  Ford  Gazette-Topic  ..  2 

Trinidad  Light  .  1 

Walsenburg  World  Indepen¬ 
dent  .  3 

CONNKCTICl’T 

Bridgeport  Herald  .  1 

Bridgeport  Life  .  2 

Bristol  Press  .  2 

Danbury  News-Timea .  3 

Greenwich  Time .  2 

Hartford  Courant  .  2 

Hartford  Times  .  2 

Meriden  Journal  .  3 

Meriden  Record  .  3 

Middletosm  Press  .  2 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier.  2 

New  London  Day .  2 

Norwich  Bulletin  .  2 

Stamford  Advocate  .  2 

Torrington  Register  .  .  . .  2 
Waterbury  Republican  ....  2 
Waterbury  American  .  2 

DELAW.XRE 
Wilmington  Joumal-Every 

Evening  .  2 

Wilmington  Morning  News.  2 


DMTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

liMB  IB44 

Washington  News  .  2  2 

Washington  Post  .  3  3 

Washington  Star  .  3  3 

Washington  Times-Herahl  .  .  1  2 

FLORIDA 

Bradenton  Herald .  1  1 

Clearwater  Sun .  1  1 

Daytona  Beach  Journal  ...  1  I 

Dayton  Beach  News  .  I  1 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  A 

Sentinel  .  .3  2 

Ft.  Myers  News-Press .  1  1 

Ft.  Pierce  News-Tribune  .  .  3  3 

Gainesville  Sun  .  I  1 

Jacksonville  Financial  Newa  .3  3 

Jacksonville  Florida  Tlmes- 

Unlo^  .  3  3 

Jacksonville  Journal  .  .3  3 

Key  West  Citizen .  .3  3 

Miami  Newa .  1  1 

Miami  Beach  Tropics .  1  1 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  1  1 

Orlando  Beporter-Star .  1  1 

Palatka  News .  .3  3 

St.  Petersburg  Independent .  I  3 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  1  1 

Sanford  Herald  .  2  2 

Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  .  2  2 

Tampa  Tribune  .  1  1 

West  Palm  Beach  Palm 

Beach  Poft  .  .3  3 

Winter  Haven  Chief .  1  2 

OEOBOIA 

Americus  Times- Recorder  .  .  1  1 

.Athens  Banner-Herald  .  1  1 

Atlanta  Constitution  .  1  1 

Atlanta  Journal  .  1  I 

Augusta  Chronicle  .  3  3 

Augusta  Herald  .  .3  .3 

Brunswick  Newa  .  1  1 

Columbus  Enquirer  .  1  1 

Columbus  Ledger .  1  3 

Cordele  Dispatch  .  1  1 

Dublin  Courier-Herald  .  3  3 

Griffin  News .  1  1 

Moultrie  Observer  .  1  1 

Savannah  Newa  .  2-  2 

Thomaaville  Times-Enter- 

priae  .  I  1 

Vsidoata  Times .  1  1 

WaycroHM  Journal-Herald  .  .  1  1 


IDAHO 

Blackfoot  Bulletin  .  2 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman .  2 

Idaho  Falls  Post-Register  .  .  2 

Kellogg  News .  2 

Lewiston  Tribune  .  1 

Moscow  Daily  Idahonian  ...  2 

Nampa  Free  Press .  2 

Pocatello  Tribune  .  2 

Twin  Falls  TImes-News  ...  2 
Wslla<'e  Preas-Tlmee  .  .3 

ILLINOIS 

Alton  Telegraph .  2 

Beardstown  Illignian  Star,  .  1 
Belleville  News-Democrat  .  .  1 
Belvidere  Republican  ....  2 
Bloomington  Pantagrapb  . .  2 

Caotoo  Ledger  .  2 

Carboodale  Free  Press .  3 

Champaign-Urbana  Courier  .  2 

Charleston  Courier  .  1 

Chicago  Herald-American  .  .  2 

Chicago  Calumet  .  3 

Chicago  News .  2 

Chicago  Times  .  1 

Chicago  Tribune .  2 

Clinton  Journal-Public  ....  2 
Danville  Commercial-News  .  2 

De  Kalb  Chronicle .  2 

Dixon  Telegraph  .  2 

Duquoin  Call  .  2 

Eldorado  Journal  .  2 

Elgin  Courier- News  .  2 

Freeport  Jounial-Standard.  .  3 

Galena  Gazette .  2 

Galesburg  Register-Mail....  2 

Harrisburg  Register .  3 

Herrin  Journal .  1 

HoopesUin  Chronicle-Herald  2 
Kankalcee  Republican-News.  2 

Kewanee  Star-Courier  .  2 

La  Salle  Post-Tribune . 2 

Lawrenceville  Recerd .  2 

Lewistown  Record  .  2 

Macomb  Journal  .  2 

Marion  Republican  .  2 

Mattoon  Journal-Gazette.  .  .  2 

Moline  Dispatch .  2 

Mount  Carmel  Republican- 

Register  . 3 

Murphysboro  Independent  .  2 

OIney  Mail  .  3 

Ottawa  Repubican-Times  ...  2 

Pekin  Times .  3 

Peoria  Star  .  3 

Pontiac  Leader  .  2 

Robinson  News .  3 


ILUNOM — Continued 

IBM 

Roi’kford  Morning  Star....  2 
Rockford  Register  Republic.  2 
Springfield  Illinois  Slate 

Journal  .  2 

Springfleld  Illinois  State 

Register  .  1 

Sterling  Gazette .  2 

Streator  Times-Press  . 3 

Waukegan  News-Sun .  2 

West  Frankfort  American  .  .  2 

Wheaton  Journal  .  2 

Woodstock  Sentinel  .  2 


INDLA.NA 

.Anderson  Herald  . 

Attica  Ledger-Tribune . 

Bedford  Times-Mall . 

Bicknell  News  . 

Bloomfield  World . 

Brazil  Times . 

Columbia  City  CommerclU- 

Mall  . 

Columbus  Republican  . 

Crawfordsville  Journal- 

Review  . 

Decatur  Democrat  . 

Eidlnburg  Courier  . 

Elkhart  Truth  . 

Elwood  Call-Leader  . 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

Frankfort  Times  . 

Gary  Post-Tribune  . 

GreeiK'astle  Banner  . 

Greensburg  News  . 

HArtford  City  News-Times.  . 

Huntington  News . 

Indianapolis  News  . 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

Indianapolis  Times  . 

Kendallville  News-Sun  .... 

Kokomo  Tribune  . 

Lafayette  Journal  A  Courier 

La  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

Lebanon  Reporter  . 

Linton  Citizen  . 

Logansport  Press  . 

Madison  Courier . 

Martinsville  Reporter  . 

Monticello  Herald-Journal.  . 
Mount  Vernon  Democrat  .  .  . 

Muncie  Press . 

New  Albany  Tribune . 

Noblesville  Uslger  . 

Plymouth  News  . 

Plymouth  Pilot  . 

Portland  Commercial-Review 

Portland  Sun  . 

Richmond  Palladium-Item  .  . 
Rochester  News-Sentinel  .  .  . 

Rushville  Republican  . 

Rushville  Telegram  . 

Seymour  Tribune  . 

Shelbyville  Demo<Tat  . 

South  Bend  Tribune  . 

Sullivan  Times  . 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

Tipton  Tribune  . 

Union  City  'I3mes-Gazette.  .  . 
Valparaiso  Vldette-Messenger 

Wabash  Plain  Dealer . 

Wiirsaw  Times  . , . 

Washington  Democrat  . 

Washington  Herald  . 


IOWA 

.Ames  Tribune . 

.Atlantic  News-Telegram  ... 
Boone'  News-Republican  ... 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye-Gazette 

Carroll  Tlmes-Herald . 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette . 

Cherokee  Times  . 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  .  .  . 
Creston  News  Advertiser  .  .  . 
Davenport  Democrat  A  Leader 

Des  Moines  Register . 

Des  Moines  Tribune . 

Estherville  News  . 

Fairfield  Ledger . 

Port  Dodge  Messenger  A 

Chronicle  . 

Fort  Madison  Democrat  .... 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen  .... 
Marshalltown  Times- 

Republican  . 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  .  . 

Missouri  If  alley  Times . 

Muscatine  Journal  A  News 

Tribune . . 

Newton  News . 

Oelwein  Register  . 

Oekaloesa  Herald . 

Perry  Chief . 

Shenandoah  Sentinel  . 

Sioux  City  Journal . 

Spencer  ^porter  . 

Washington  Journal . 

Waterloo  Courier  . 

Webster  City  Freeman- 
Journal  . 


KANS.AH 

1B4B 

Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle .  .  2 
Arkansas  City  Traveler  ....  2 

Atchison  Globe .  2 

Beloit  Call  .  3 

Burlington  RepuUican .  2 

Caney  Chronicle .  2 

Cbanute  Tribune  .  2 

Cherryvale  Republican  ....  2 

Clay  City  Dispatch .  2 

Colleyvitle  Journal .  2 

Concordia  Blade-Empire  ...  2 
Council  Grove  Republican  .  .  2 

Dodge  City  Globe .  2 

El  Dorado  Timea  .  2 

Emporia  Gazette  .  2 

Port  Scott  Tribune-Monitor.  .  2 

Fredonia  Herald .  1 

Goodland  News .  2 

Great  Bend  Tribune .  2 

Hays  News  .  2 

Independence  Reporter  ....  2 

lola  Register  .  2 

Kansas  City  Kansan .  2 

Lamed  Tiller  A  Toller .  1 

Lawrence  Journal-World  ...  2 

Leavenworth  Times .  2 

Lyons  News  .  2 

McPherson  Republican  ....  2 
Manhattan  Mercury-Chronicle  2 
Newton  Kansan-Republican .  .  2 

Norton  Telegram  .  2 

Parsons  Sun .  2 

Pittsburg  Headlight .  2 

Pittsburg  Sun  .  2 

Pratt  Tribune  .  2 

Salina  Journal  .  2 

Topeka  Capital  .  2 

Topeka  State  Journal .  2 

Wellington  News  .  2 

Winfield  Courier  .  2 

KENTUCKY 

Danville  Advocate- Messenger  .3 
Frankfort  State  Journal  ...  3 

Hazard  Herald  .  I 

Hazard  Times .  1 

Hopkinsville  Kentucky 

New  Era .  3 

Lexington  Herald .  1 

Lexington  Leader .  2 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  .  .  1 

Louisville  Times  .  1 

Madlsonville  Messenger  ....  1 
Maysville  ^Wlc-Ledger  ...  2 

Mlddlesboro  News  .  3 

Owensboro  Messenger .  1 

Owensboro  Inquirer  .  1 

Paducah  Sun-Demo<-ral  ....  1 
Richmond  Register  .  1 

lAIUlHIANA 

Baton  Rouge  .Advocate  ....  3 
Baton  Rouge  State  Times  .  .  3 

Crowley  Signal  .  3 

Lafayette  Advertiser  .  3 

Lake  Charles  American  Press  1 

Monroe  World  .  1 

Opelousas  World .  3 

M.AI.NK 

Bangor  News  .  2 

Bath  Times  .  2 

Biddeford-Saco  Journal  ....  3 

Lewiston-Aubum  Sun  .  2 

Lewiston-Aubum  Journal  .  .  2 

Portland  Press-Herald  .  2 

Waterville  Sentinel  .  2 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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GEORGE  A.  EASTWOOD 
President  of  Armour  and  Company 


coo“ 


Mr.  George  A.  Eastwood,  President  of 
Armour  and  Company,  presents  the  simple 
and  human  side  of  American  business  each 
month,  in  an  editorial  column  that  is  part 
of  the  national  magazine  advertising  cam* 
paign  of  Armour  and  Company. 

This  is  the  third  of  this  series  of  mes¬ 
sages  that  appear  each  month  — to  help  all 
America  to  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  how  our  economic  system  operates  to 
benefit  America’s  millions. 
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Attitudes  of  1067  Newspapers  in  Presidential  Race 


(I)  KOONKVKI.Ti  (2)  IIKWKV; 
MI8HINHiri>I — Coiitlniii^ 

l»l»  I»ll 

UnoMiwoml  Comnionwoalth .  1  1 

Hatlit-khiirK  American  .  I  1 

J.'wkiH>ii  Ncwh  .  1  1 

Juckmin  Clarinn  lanltccr  ....  I  1 

I^Hurcl  Ia-;Mlcr-rall  .  1  1 

MH'onib  Journal  .  1  1 

Tii|H-ln  Journal  .  1  I 

Wert  Point  Timt-a-Ia-ailcr  .  .  ;t  .'1 


(»)  ITNANVOI’VrEII  OR  NKITTRAI. 
NEW  MEXICO 

lOlO  lOII 

Carluhail  rurrcnt  ArKua  ...  1  ‘i 

Clovlg  Newa-Journal  .  2  2 

(iallup  Indepeiuloiit  .  2  2 

Hobbg  Ncw8-Sun  .  1 

Laa  Cruoca  Sun-News  .  1  3 

Las  Vciraa  Optic . 2 

Santa  Ke  New  Mexican  ....  2  2 

Silver  Cit.v  Press  .  3  *2 

Tucumcari  News  .  3  3 


(Continued  from  pane  42) 
MARYLANU 

IB  to 

Baltimore  News-Poat .  2 

Baltimore  Sun  .  2 

Cumberland  News  .  2 

FrtHlerick  News  .  3 

Frederick  Post  .  .'1 

Hatterslowii  Herald  .  2 


Utica  Observer- Dispatch  . 

Watertown  Times  . 

White  Plains  Heporter- 

Diapatch  . 

Yonkers  Herald-Statesman 
Yonkers  Times . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Ashville  Citixen  .  1 

Charlotte  News  .  1 

Concord  Tribune  .  I 

Durham  Herald  .  .' 

Elizabeth  City  Advance  ....  1 

Fayetteville  Observer . 

Henderson  Dispatch  .  I 

Hendersonville  Times-News.  .' 

Hickory  Record  .  ] 

Hii-'h  Point  Enterprise .  I 

Kannapolis  Independent  ...  1 

Kinston  Free  Press  .  ! 

Morehead  City  Twin  City 

Times  .  1 

New  Bern  Sun  Journal  ....  1 
Raleixh  News  &  Observer  .  .  1 

Ralelsrh  Times  .  ! 

Reidsville  Review  .  1 

Rocky  Mount  Telegram  ....  1 

Salisbury  Post  .  : 

Shelby  Star  .  1 

Statesville  Record  .  .' 

Tarboro  Southerner .  : 

Wilson  Times  .  : 

Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel  .  : 


MASHACHI’HETTi 

Amesbury  News . 

Attlesboro  Sun . 

Beverly  Times  . 

Boston  American  . 

Boston  R<-cord  . 

Boston  Christian  S<*ieni-e 

Monitor . 

Boston  Herald  . 

Cape  Cod  Standard  Times  .  . 

Chelsea  Rc<-onl  . 

FitchburK  Sentinel  . 

Greentleld  Reconicr-Oazette . 

Haverhill  Gazette . 

Lynn  Item  . 

Marlboro  Enterprise . 

Medford  Mercury  . 

Milford  News . 

Sew  Bedford  Standard- Timet 

Newburyport  News  . 

North  Attleboro  Chronicle  .  . 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eveniinr 

Eagle  . 

Quincy  Patriot-Ledger . 

Southbridge  News  . 

Springfield  Republican  .  . .  . 

Wakefield  Item . 

Waltham  News-Tribune  . . . . 
Worcester  Gazette  . 


tllSSGI'RI 

Aurora  .Xdvertiser  .  1 

Caiiieruu  News-Obagrrer  ...  1 
Cape  Girardeau  Soutlieasl 

Missourian  .  2 

Carrollton  DiMiun-rat  .  1 

Carthage  Press  .  2 

Cliilli(.-otlie  Csiiistitiition- 

Tribune .  3 

Clinton  Demix-rat  .  1 

t'oliimbia  Missourian  .  3 

Columbia  Tribune  .  1 

Kultoii  Sun-Gazette  .  1 

IndelH'iideiuv  News  .  2 

Joplin  Globi’ .  2 

Joplin  News-Herald  .  2 

Kansas  City  Drovers  Telegram  3 

Kansas  City  Record  .  2 

Kansas  City  Star  .  2 

Kirksville  Exprt-ss  &  News.  .  2 

L.imar  Democrat  .  I 

Mexico  Isilger  .  3 

.Molg-rly  .Monitor-Index  ....  1 

Monett  Times .  2 

Nisisho  Demoi-rat .  3 

Rich  Hill  Review .  3 

SI.  Charles  ('osmos-Monilor.  2 

SI.  Joseph  Gazette .  2 

St.  Joseph  News-Press .  2 

SI.  Louis  Globe-DemoiTat  .  .  2 
St.  Louis  Post-Dis|>ateh  ....  I 

St.  Louis  Star-Times .  1 

Springfield  Events  .  2 

Springfield  News  .  2 

Springfield  Leiuier  ft  Press..  2 
Trenton  Republican-Times.  .  2 
Warrensburg  Star-Journal  .  .  1 
Webb  City  Sentinel .  2 


NEW  YORK 

.Vlbany  Knickerbocker  New* 

.Albany  Times-Unlon  . 

.Amsterdam  Reconk'r  and 

Dem<M-rat  . 

-Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser  .  . 

Batavia  News . 

Binghamton  Press  . 

Binghamton  Sun  . 

IlnITalo  Courier- Express  .  .  . 

liuHalo  News  . 

Canandaigua  Messenger  .... 

t'atskill  Mail  . 

Corning  laiailer  . 

Cortland  Stand-ard  . 

Dansville  Breeze . 

Diinkirk-Kredonia  Observer. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  . 

Endicott  Bulletin  . 

Gloversville-Johnslown 

Herald  .  .  . '. . 

Hornell  Tribune  . 

Hudson  Register  . 

Iludson  Star . 

Ithaca  Journal  . 

Jamestown  Post-Journal  .  . 

Kingston  Freeman  . 

Kingston  Leader . 

Maniaroneck  Times  . 

Middletown  Times-Herald  .  . 
Monticello  Sullivan  County 

News  . 

Mount  Vernon  Argus . 

Beacon  News  . 

New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 

Bronx  Home  News  . 

BriKiklyn  Citizen  . 

Brooklyn  PM  . 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  . 
New  York  Journal-Americaii 

New  Y'ork  Mirror  . 

New  A’ork  News  . 

.New  York  Post  . 

New  A’ork  Sun . ,  .  .  .  . 

New  A'ork  Times  . 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

Norwich  Sun  . 

Nyack  Journal-News  . 

Ogdensburg  Journal  . 

Olean  Times-Herald  . 

Oneida  Dispatch . 

Peekskill  Star  . 

Port  Chester  Item  . 

Pouglikeeiisie  New  Y’orker.  . 
Roi  hester  Democrat  ft 

Chroni<-le  . 

Rochester  Times-Union  .... 
RiK'kville  Centre  Nassau 

Review-Star  . 

Rome  Sentinel  . 

Salamanca  Republican-Press 

Saugerlies  Post  . 

Schenectady  Union-Star  .... 
Syrai-ilsi-  Post-Standard  .... 
Syraeiisi"  Register 

I  Commercial)  . 

Tarrytowii  News  . 

The  Tonawandas  Toiiawanda 
ft  North  Tonawanda  News 
Troy  Record  . 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck-Mandan 

(Bismarck)  Tribune  .... 
Bismarck-Mandan 

(Maiidan)  Pioneer . 

Fargo  Forum  . 

Grand  Forks  Herald . 

V’ alley  City  Tlmes-Record  .  . 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian  Telegram  . 

Albion  Re<<order . 

Alpena  News  . 

Ann  Arbor  News  . 

Ann  Arbor  Michigan  Daily. 
Benton  Harbor  News- 

Palladium  . 

Cadillac  News  . 

Cheboygan  Tribune  . 

Coldwater  Reporter . 

Detroit  Free  Press . 

Detroit  News  . 

Detroit  Times  . 

Dowagiac  News  . 

East  Lansing  Michigan 

State  News  . 

Escanaba  Press  . 

Grand  Haven  Tribune  .... 

Grand  Rapids  Herald . 

Greenville  News . 

Hillsdale  News . 

Ionia  Sentinel-Standard  .  . . 
Iron  Mountain-Kiugsfonl 

News . 

Jackson  CHixen-Patriot  ... 

Kalamazoo  Gazette  . 

Lansing  State  Journal  .  .,.  . 

Ludington  News . 

Manistee  News  Advocate  . . . 

Marshall  Chronicle . 

Menominee  Herald-Leader  . 

Muskegon  Chronicle . 

Owosso  .Argus-Press . 

Royal  Oak  Tribune . 

Saginaw  News  . 

Sault  Ste  Marie  News  .... 
South  Haven  Tribune  .... 

Sturgis  Journal . 

Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Ypsilaiiti  Press . 


OHIO 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  ....  2 

Akron  I.*gal  News .  2 

Ashland  THmes-Gazette  ....  3 

.Athens  Messenger  .  2 

Bellefontaine  Examiner  ....  3 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel- 

Tribune  .  2 

Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum..  2 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian  ....  3 

Canton  Repository  .  2 

Cincinnati  Enquirer .  2 

Cincinnati  Post  .  2 

Cincinnati  Times-Star  .  2 

Cleveland  News  .  2 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ....  2 

Cleveland  Press  .  2 

Columbus  Citizen .  2 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  2 

Columbus  Ohio  State-Journal  2 

Coshocton  Tribune  .  2 

Dayton  Herald  .  2 

Dayton  Journal  .  2 

Dayton  News  .  1 

Defiance  Crescent-News  ....  3 

Ddaware  Gazette  .  2 

East  Liverpool  Review  ....  2 

East  Palestine  Leader  .  2 

Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram..  2 
Fostoria  Review-Times  ....  2 

Gallipolis  Tribune  .  2 

(Continued  on  pofie  46) 


.MONTANA 

Bozeman  Chronicle  .  .  .  .  , 
Great  Falls  Tribune  .  .  .  .  , 

Havn-  News  . . 

Kalispell  Inter  Lake  .  .  .  . 
Ls'wistown  Democrat-Newi 
Miles  City  Star  . 


NKBK.A8KA 

Beatrics-  Sun  . . 

Beatriie  Times  . 

Columbus  Telegram . 

Fremont  Guide-Tribune  .  . 

Hastings  Tribune  . 

Holdrege  Citizen  . 

Kearney  Hub  . 

Lim-olii  Journal  . 

Lincoln  ReiKirter  . 

MiA'mik  Gazette  . 

Nebraska  City  News-I*ress 

Norfolk  News  . 

North  Platte  Bulletin  .... 
Omaha  World-Herald  .... 
S<‘OtlsbliifI  Star-Herald  .  . 


NEVADA 

Boulder  City  News  . 

Elka  Fr»s‘  Press . 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal .  . 
Reno  Nevada  State-Journal. 
Tonopah  Times-Bonanza  .  . 
Winneminva  Humlioldt  Star 


‘^z^ALBUMS 

Mag*  ftr  U.  S.  Aray  Air  Ftrta 


MINNR80TA 

Albert  Lea  Tribune  .  2 

Austin  Herald  .  2 

Bemidji  Pioneer  .  2 

Brainerd  Dispatch  .  2 

Crookston  Times  .  2 

Duluth  News-Tribune  .  2 

Fairmont  Sentinel  .  2 

Fergus  Falls  Journal .  2 

Hibbing  Tribune  .  2 

International  Falls  Journal .  .  2 

Little  Falls  Transcript .  2 

Mankato  Free  Press .  2 

Minneapolis  Minnesota  Daily  3 

Minneapolis  Star-Journal  .  .  2 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  2 

New  Ulm  Jounial  .  2 

Owatonna  People’s  Press  ...  3 

St.  Cloud  Times .  1 

St.  Paul  Dispath  .  2 

St.  Paul  Piom>er  Press .  2 

South  St.  Paul  Reporter  ...  3 

Stillwater  Gazette  .  2 

Virginia  Enterprise  .  2 

Wilmar  Tribune  .  1 

Worthington  Globe  .  2 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Clan-niont  Eagle  . 

Concord  Monitor- N.H.  Patriot 
Dover  Foster's  Democrat  .  . 

Keene  Seiilinel  . 

Laconia  Citizen  . 

.Mam-liester  Union  . 


NEW  JERSEY 

■tsbury  Park  Pn-ss  .  2 

Camden  Courier  .  1 

Camden  Post  .  I 

Hackensack  Ik'rgen  Evening 

B<s-oril  .  2 

Holioken  Jersi'y  Observer  ...  3 
Jersey  City  Jerst'y  Journal .  .  2 

Lakewood  Times  .  2 

laing  Braiu-h  Rei-onI  .  3 

Millville  Republican  .  2 

Morristown  Reconl  .  2 

Newark  News  .  2 

Passaic  Herald-News  .  2 

Paterson  Morning  Call .  2 

Paterson  News  .  2 

Plainfield  Courier-News  ....  2 

Trenton  Times  .  2 

Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch  1 
Vineland  Tini<-s-Journal  ....  1 


whil*  tli«y  last . . . 

sin  26  x  27%  laskM  ■  V  EMH 
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Hoavy  Mask  limulatod  loatkor  tralzod  oomts. 
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Cloth  hlitfod  for  durability:  3  adluitablo  MfW* 
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tuporfbio-ALBUM-SCRAP-BOOKS  la  4  RMk 
■izoo.  Each  albuBi  hat  100  BLACK  LOOM 
LEAF  PAGES  (aot  cloth  hlaiod) 

No.  B-20  Shoot  SIzo  16x26  10. . 614.66  ta. 
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SAMUEL  U  UNaER 
3  lAST  I4fli  ST.,  NIW  TORK  CITY 
Romlitsiu-r  with  ordor  ttiuroa  prompt  dalivio. 
Money  RefumleJ  If  n<a  tttlifactory. 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  . 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  details  to 

Wood  Nawtpapor  Maohlaary  Corporotioa 

Plaiihold.  N.  1.  . . 


MI88IN8IPPI 
Biloxi-Oulfport  Herald  . . 

Clarksdale  Press  . 

Greenville  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  . 


N.  Y.  OMoa:  SOI  Sth  Ata. 
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G»»»a-under-pr»aMure,  harn»ssed  by  Walter 
Kidd*  th  Coanpany,  are  aarving  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  many  ingenious  ways.  Alter 
the  war  they’ll  serve  you.  Lrx>k  for  them! 


WALTER  KIDDE  &  COMPANY.  INC.  140  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y, 
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composition. 
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(1)  B008KVn.T;  <t)  DBWCXs  <S)  UNANNOUNCHD  OB  NBCTBAI. 
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1»4«  1044  1040  I 

2  2  CorpiiH  Chriati  Tim»«» . 

2  2  Coraicana  Sun  .  1 

2  2  Cuero  Record  .  ;j 

3  3  Dalhart  Texan  . 

1  1  El  Paao  Herald-Poet  .  'Z 

2  2  El  Paso  Times .  1 

2  2  Port  Worth  Press  .  '.J 

Port  Worth  Star-Teleyriini .  .  1 

3  2  Oalveston  News  .  t* 

2  2  Oalveston  TVibune  .  2 

Oladewater  Times-Tribune.  .  1 

2  2  Goose  Creek  Sun  .  :< 

3  3  Oreenville  Banner  .  1 

3  3  Harlingen  Valley  Morniiiir 

2  2  Star  .  ;j 

2  2  Houston  Chronicle .  1 

2  2  Lonffvlew  Journal  .  3 

2  2  Lonrvisw  Newt  .  3 

2  3  Lufkin  Newt  .  1 

2  2  McAllen  Valley  Evening 

Monitor  .  3 

3  3  MoKinney  Courier-Gasette  .  .  1 

2  2  Mart  Herald  .  1 

1  1  Midland  Reporter-Telegram .  1 

2  3  Nacordoches  Smtinel .  3 

2  2  Oramrn  Leader  .  .3 

2  2  Palestine  Herald  A  Press  .  .  .3 

2  2  Pampa  News  . 2 

3  3  Paris  News  .  1 

8  2  Plainview  Herald  .  3 

8  2  Port  Arthur  News .  3 

'»  3  San  Angelo  Standard  Times.  1 

2  2  San  Antonio  Express .  2 

«  a  San  Antonio  News .  2 

•  2  San  Antonio  Light  . 

2  2  Sherman  Democrat  .  1 

Temple  Ttelegram  .  3 

1  3  Terrell  Tribune  .  1 
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Maintained  by  leading  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  for  public  service  in  fire  prevention,  arson  suppres¬ 
sion  and  as  a  clearing  house  for  fire  insurance  facts. 
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Fact-Source  on  Fires  and 
Fire  Insurance 

What  do  fires  cost  the  country?  What  are 
their  principal  causes— and  the  sensible  ways 
to  prevent  them  ?  What  safeguards  can  com¬ 
munities  adopt  to  lower  fire  losses  and  safe¬ 
guard  lives?  What  part  does  fire  insurance 
play  in  protecting  communities?  What  about 
insurance  rates  and  profits?  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  a  clearing 
house— at  your  service— for  factual  answers 
to  questions  about  fires,  fire  prevention  and 
fire  insurance.  We  will  gladly  supply  the  most 
authentic  and  up-to-date  information  avail¬ 
able,  upon  request,  on  any  “fire  question” 
you  may  have. 


TUNE  IN  . . .  LELANO  STOWE  . . .  WerM- 
fumews  News  Analyst  Every  Satardoy  Eve¬ 
ning  on  Slue  Network.  See  your  newtpoper 
(or  time  and  station. 


The  results  of  a  real  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Week  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  can  bring  fire  losses  down.  Fire 
prevention  practiced  all  through 
the  year  can  keep  these  losses  down. 

You  can  bring  increased  safety 
to  your  own  home  by  checking  it 
Qow  for  fire  bacerd*  arid  cfirrect- 
ijithem.  Look  out  for  <yvexfoaded 
outlets  and  frayed  obrds. 
Ckan.out  accumuktedl  tra^  and 
Arty  rag^  Check  your  htNlting 
equipment,  flues,  pipes  and  tdiim- 
ney.  Make  your  home  safe  from 


attic  to  basement. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  is  one  of 
many  voluntary  services  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  country’s  leading  fire 
insurance  companies  to  benefit 
every  American,  every  day.  In  30 
years,  these  services  have  helped 
reduce  the  average  cost  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  by  more  than  40%.  Yet  the 
companies  which  maintain  these 
services  average  less  than  2%c 
profit  (before  Federal  Income 
Taxes)  from  each  premium  dollar 
they  receive. 
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“Apology”  Restaurant 
Campaign  Needed 

By  Frank  E.  Fahhnon 


(No.  101  in  a  Mrioa) 

REMEMBER  the  good  old  days 

when  you  occasionally  pooled 
your  railroad  transportation 
with  a  couple  of  friends,  and 
leisurely  ordered  three  dinners 
sent  to  your  drawing  room  in  a 
Pullman?  Big  Juicy  steaks,  roast 
beef  that  you  could  cut  with 
your  fork,  flsh,  even  oysters  on 
the  eastern  lines,  thick  cuts  of 
ham,  lamb  chops  that  fairly 
melted  in  your  mouth  and  then 
those  good,  old,  hashed  browned 
potatoes,  and  your  choice  of  sev¬ 
eral  desserts? 

Last  week  we  squeezed  our¬ 
selves  in  with  four  other  tired 
and  dusty  travelers  coming  out 
of  Washington  on  the  4  p.m. 
train.  By  5:30  the  dining  car 
was  full,  a  queue  of  hungry  pas¬ 
sengers  cluttered  the  corridor  of 
the  diner  back  to  the  vestibule. 

No  tablecloths.  Just  a  layer 
•of  four  big  paper  napkins. 
Small  napkins,  also  of  paper.  A 
waitress — very  good,  by  the  way 
— and  a  menu  that  made  you 
smile.  It  had  been  used  for 
several  days.  Same  items,  same 
prices,  from  top  to  bottom.  On 
the  back  of  the  menu  was  a  very 
•carefully  worded  apology,  that 
no  one  could  complain  about. 

Bestouront  Patrons  Kick 

Even  our  best  restaurants  in 
most  of  our  cities  and  towns  are 
little  better  off  these  days  than 
the  busy  dining  cars  that  are 
Jammed  from  terminal  to  termi¬ 
nal.  While  some  new  travelers 
— and  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  them — complain  and  gripe 
about  dining  car  service,  most 
regular  travelers  sit  down 
quietly,  with  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  and  accept  what  they 
can  get. 

Those  who  frequently  dine  in 
•a  restaurant  are  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  breed  of  kickers.  Day 
after  day  they  lunch  at  the  same 
table,  kid  the  same  waitress,  and 
often  upset  the  biisy  routine  of 
the  eating  place.  They  can  go 
•elsewhere,  if  they  like,  but  the 
restaurant  owner  knows  that  the 
war  is  going  to  end  some  day; 
so  he  is  interested  in  keeping 
as  numy  of  his  regtilar  custom¬ 
ers  as  possible.  Many  of  them 
he  knows  by  their  first  names. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  collected 
hundreds  of  dollars  from  his 
“regulars,'*  so  his  relation  with 
them  is  a  lot  different  from  that 
•of  the  Pullman  Company  and 
its  steward,  who  is  Just  about 
the  busiest  man  on  the  train, 
diving  meal  hours. 

One  of  our  good  friends  asked 
us  several  months  ago  to  listen 
to  his  troubles.  His  turn-over  of 
waitresses  had  reached  an  all- 
Ume  high.  He  was  constantly 
having  trouble  with  his  “ration 
bank"  figures.  When  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  cut  his  menu  in 
half  and  concentrate  on  foods 
that  could  be  served  with  fewer 
points,  his  own  appetite  likes 
and  dislikes  came  to  the  surface. 


When  we  suggested  that  he  run 
some  frank,  open  and  above¬ 
board  answers  to  the  kicks  he 
heard  every  day,  he  said  he 
didn’t  want  to  offend  any  of  his 
friends  and  regular  customers. 

About  a  month  after  our  talk 
with  him,  he  said  he  was  ready 
to  run  three  ads  a  week,  telling 
just  why  he  couldn't  hope  to 
satisfy  all  of  his  customers.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  the  stilted,  con¬ 
ventional  answers  he  suggested, 
we  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
forget  his  dignity  and  take  the 
offensive.  Instead  of  apologizing 
in  the  conventional  manner,  why 
not  say,  "No  guarantee  the  wait¬ 
ers  won’t  spill  soup,”  “Yes,  the 
meat  is  tough  most  of  the  time, 
so  what,”  “Two  kinds  of  pie  are 
enough  for  anyone,’’  and  “Eggs 
we  can’t  spoil,  so  eat  more  of 
them.” 

An  entire  series  of  these  kid¬ 
ding  and  slightly  sarcastic  ads 
were  prepared  and  run.  The  re¬ 
sults  were,  to  us,  amazing.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  angry,  many  of 
his  regular  customers  handed 
the  proprietor  written  sugges¬ 
tions  on  old  envelopes.  T^ese 
suggestions  were  us^  by  us  in 
the  preparation  of  succeeding 
advertisements. 

In  practically  every  eating 
place  in  this  country,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  faces  four  daily  prob¬ 
lems:  1 — ^menus;  what  can  he 
serve  that  will  be  accepted  and 
that  uses  few  or  no  ration  points? 

2 —  constant  turnover  of  wai¬ 
tresses,  cooks  and  dishwashers; 

3 —  cleanliness;  4 — keeping  prices 
in  line  with  local  OPA  require¬ 
ments.  Last  week  in  New  York 
over  200  restaurant  owners  faced 
Judges.  In  some  instances,  they 
were  selling  dishes  and  drinks  at 
100%  over  ceiling  prices. 

The  easiest  way  to  sell  new 
menus  is  to  run  a  short  para¬ 
graph  about  shortages,  then  list 
in  the  advertisement  new  in¬ 
expensive  dishes  that  have  egg, 
fruit,  vegetable  or  fiour  bases. 

List  Prices 

Any  standard  cook  book  has 
dozens  of  variations  of  complete 
main  dishes  that  can  be  made 
from  these  four  basic  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Always  list  prices  of  the 
dishes  advertised,  and  if  you 
want  to  get  quick  action,  set  up 
a  new  price  list  that  keeps  away 
from  even  figures.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  If  a  main  dish  is  SOc, 
price  it  at  49c.  If  it’s  30c,  make 
it  27c  and  so  on. 

Getting  competent  help  is 
probably  the  biggest  problem  of 
all.  Many  restaurants,  including 
the  swanky  ones  at  the  hotels  in 
New  York,  now  have  older 
women  serving  the  meals.  Some 
of  them  work  three  hours  a  day, 
whHe  others  put  in  a  full  eight- 
hour  day. 

The  average  woman  knows 
how  to  serve  food,  and  if  she 
is  a  part-time  worker  and  does 
not  have  to  work  she  is  better- 
natured  and  certainly  more 
obliging  when  she  serves  your 


breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner.  Say 
in  the  ads  on  this  theme,  “The 
average  age  of  our  women  wai¬ 
tresses  is  well  over  50  years. 
These  women  know  good  food 
and  how  to  serve  it.” 

A  clean  eating  place  is  a  must. 
Tell  your  prospect  that  a  clean 
place  to  eat  will  solve  most  of 
his  kicks.  Time  and  again  we 
have  heard  this,  “Well,  the  menu 
is  a  little  slim,  but  it  certainly 
is  nice  to  sit  down  in  a  clean 
place.”  Again,  it’s  possible  to 
get  part-time  cleaners,  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  older  men  who 
have  given  up  their  old  Jobs.  In 
our  office  buildang,  a  man  of  67 
is  now  doing  the  cleaning,  and 
he  is  doing  it  better  than  the 
woman  he  replaced. 

Because  most  of  us  have  more 
money  than  we  ever  had,  it’s 
not  much  of  a  problem  to  sell 
specialties  in  a  restaurant,  at  a 
good  profit.  Naturally  the  res¬ 
taurant  owner  must  abide  by  his 
former  price  list,  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  introduction  of 
new  dishes  that  he  never  served 
before. 

When  menus  or  special  dishes 
are  run  in  the  ads,  always  be 
sure  to  insist  on  running  prices 
of  the  items  offered. 

When  the  war  ends  the  res¬ 
taurant  owner  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  talk  to  his  patrons 
through  your  paper  will  not 
have  to  worry  much  about  his 
total  volume.  He  will  have 
friends  who  will  return  for  his 
big  dinners,  his  expensive  steaks 
and  other  specialties  on  which 
he  formerly  made  a  very  neat 
profit. 

Ads  about  six  inches,  single 
column,  three  times  a  week  will 
do  the  Job.  Once  started,  they 
should  continue  52  weeks  a  year; 
a  nice  campaign  for  post-war 
days,  too. 

■ 

Norge  Using  Product 
Ads  in  185  Dailies 

Norge  division  of  Borg-War- 
ner  Corp.,  will  focus  consumer 
attention  on  distributors  and 
dealers  in  its  fall  newspaper  and 
outdoor  advertising  campaign, 
according  to  M.  G.  O’Harra.  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales. 

The  advertising  will  appear  in 
185  newspapers  in  126  cities, 
starting  this  month  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  November,  in  dis¬ 
tributor  and  dealer  cities.  Under 
the  heading,  “Ready  for  Today," 
it  is  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
that  Norge  dealers  now  are  mak¬ 
ing  delivery  of  new,  standard 
quality  “streamlined  gas  ranges” 
to  those  with  OPA  certificates. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  em¬ 
phasized  that  Norge  is  “Ready 
for  Tomorrow”  when  the  com¬ 
pany  again  will  be  manufactur¬ 
ing  other  products,  such  as  re¬ 
frigerators.  electric  ranges,  home 
heaters  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  The  copy  points  out  that 
new  gas  ranges  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  ^‘without  interfering  with 
the  steady  flew  of  war  materials 
from  our  factories.” 

It  is  strictly  product  copy.  This 
represents  a  definite  departure 
from  the  theme  which  has  beer 
emphasized  the  last  two  years  ir 
which  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
women  of  America  for  their  part 
in  the  war  effort.  Campbell - 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  is  the  agency. 


U.  S.  Agencies 
Prepare  Guides 
On  VD  Ads 

Washington,  Sept.  20 — The 
campaign  to  curb  the  spread  of 
venereal  diseases  by  means  of 
an  advertising  tie-in,  inaugurated 
by  the  War  Advertising  Council 
with  the  assistance  of  several 
government  agencies,  may  be 
modified  as  a  result  of  complaints 
registered  by  church  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  have  prepared  material  for 
the  guidance  of  advertisers  who 
wish  to  assist  by  using  part  of 
their  copy  for  education  along 
these  lines. 

Catholic  war  veteran  organi¬ 
zations  and  publications  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  filed  the 
complaints.  They  emphasize 
principally  that  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
develoned,  although  some  raise 
the  point  that  the  topic  is  not 
one  for  discussion  in  periodicals 
of  general  circulation 

No  special  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  devoted  to  this  snecific 
purpose  are  involved.  The  ap¬ 
peal  is  one  of  scores  related  to 
the  war  which  the  advertising 
council  and  the  participating 
agencies  have,  from  time  to 
time,  recommended  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  space  contracted  for. 

■ 

Movie  Adman  Lauds 
Newspaper  Medium 

Despite  wartime  space  re¬ 
strictions,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  still  remains  a  tremendously 
jiotent  selling  weapon.  Lou  Pol¬ 
lock,  advertising  head  of  United 
Artists  Pictures,  asserted  this 
week. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  bulk 
of  the  $500,000  budget  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  picture  “Since  You 
Went  Away”  to  the  American 
public  was  being  spent  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Mr.  Pollock  said  he  believed 
that  the  restrictions  the  war  has 
forced  newspapers  to  place  on 
advertisers  has  been  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  new  trend 
toward  simplicity  in  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising,  a  trend  that  is 
likely  to  continue  even  after 
space  restrictions  are  lifted. 
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^et  tins  booklet" 


you  one  of  the  million  and  a  half 
men  who  have  already  crossed  the  bor¬ 
der  between  military  and  civilian  life— 
or,  if  still  in  the  service,  do  you  want  to 
know  what  you’re  entitled  to  when  you 
hang  up  your  uniform? 

VVe  have  a  free  24-page  booklet  that 
was  carefully  prepared  by  our  War  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  just  to  help  you.  Called 
“Information  for  Demobilized  Veterans,” 
it  explains  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
you  nave  earned  by  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  your  country. 

Besides  the  G.l.  Bill  of  Rights  and 
other  information  listed  in  the  right- 
hand  column,  the  booklet  has  some  tips 
to  guide  you  in  getting  yourself  reestab¬ 
lish^,  and  a  suggestion  or  two  about  a 
post-war  career. 

For  more  than  100  years,  we  have 
been  helping  folks  like  you  to  attain 


financial  security.  Our  advice  to  you 
and  the  thousands  more  who  are  now 
being  honorably  discharged  each  month 
is  — hold  on  to  your  National  Service 
Life  Insurance.  This  booklet  tells  you 
what  to  do  to  keep  that  protection  and 
how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  “Information 
for  Demobilized  Veterans”  today.  It  is 
offered  as  our  contribution  to  help  you 
get  your  feet  on  the  ground  in  what 
probably  seeiris  a  very  different  world 
after  military  service.  A  penny  postal 
will  bring  it  to  you  free  of  charge,  along 
with  a  handsome,  rugged  envelope  to 
keep  your  discharge  certificate  and  ser¬ 
vice  papers  fresh  and  clean. 
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PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  38 

of  the  Son  Diego  ( Cal. )  Journal 
and  returned  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Examiner  for  seven  years  before 
going  to  San  Diego. 

Betty  Brennan,  night  rewrite 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  Hawaii, 
where  her  husband  is  stationed 
with  the  armed  forces.  Lucien 
Kellogg,  ffnancial  editor  and 
copy  desk  man.  also  has  re- 
•signed.  Arthur  Wright  has 
joined  the  staff  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  writer.  Herbert  Gor- 
ooN,  formerly  assistant  night  city 
editor  and  recently  assigned  to 
Pocatello,  Ida.,  as  correspondent, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
an  Ogden.  Utah  radio  station. 
Perry  Swisher,  who  preceded 
Herbert  Gordon  at  Pocatello,  is 
handling  public  relations  for  the 
Idaho  State  Republican  central 
committee 

Glen  W.  Perrins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Ogden  (Ut^) 
Standard  -  Examiner,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Ogden  Livestock  Show  pub¬ 
licity  committee.  Recently  he 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Free  Library  board. 

Edward  Morrow,  city  editor 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb. i  World- 
Herald  the  past  seven  years,  has 
i-esigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
Fortune  magazine  as  a  writer. 
Morrow  had  been  a  member  of 
the  World-Herald  staff  for  17 


With  The  Colors 

MAJ.  LINCOLN  W.  STODDARD. 

assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  is  home  on  leave 
after  two  years'  service  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Lt.  George  Stowe.  AAF,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette  staff,  has  a  daughter, 
born  Sept.  14. 

S;SCT.  Francis  Merrican.  for¬ 
mer  photographer  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  is  now  a 
combat  photographer  with  the 
Seventh  Air  Force  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

PvT.  John  B.  Donoghue,  for¬ 
mer  theater  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mass. )  News,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Army  News  Serv¬ 
ice  in  New  York,  where  he  com¬ 
piles  news  dispatches  for  broad¬ 
cast  overseas. 

Sgt.  Leo  John  De  Barge,  Mar¬ 
ine  hero  of  the  battle  of  Saipan, 
formerly  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  will  be  re¬ 
united  in  Springfield  with  his 
New  2^aland  bride  within  a 
month,  he  informed  his  mother 
in  a  telephone  call  from  the  West 
Coast.  De  Barge,  who  later  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  Tinian 
and  Guam,  won  note  on  Saipan 
as  the  only  uninjured  man  in  his 
squad  on  completion  of  the  task 
of  wiping  out  1(X)  Jap  snipers  in 
caves  and  emplacements. 

Pvt.  John  Justin  Smith,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Daily  News  radio 
editor,  movie  reviewer  and 


music  critic,  has  returned  home 
on  leave  after  being  wounded  in 
action  in  the  Buna  campaign  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  Hal  O’Flaherty,  former 
Daily  News  managing  editor, 
who  has  been  a  Pacific  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  for  inspiring  soldiers 
by  wading  into  action. 

Photographer's  Mate  Seth 
Shepard  of  the  Coast  Guard,  a 
former  Chicago  Daily  News  fi¬ 
nancial  reporter,  has  returned 
home  after  having  spent  16  hours 
under  fire  on  a  Normandy  beach 
during  D-day,  waiting  until 
other  Coast  Guardsmen  could 
rescue  the  survivors  of  his  L.C.I. 
together  with  a  number  of 
wounded  soldiers. 

Capt.  Royal  F.  Munger,  50. 
former  Chicago  Daily  News  fi¬ 
nancial  editor,  now  listed  as 
missing  in  action  in  the  South 
Pacific,  amazed  his  Marine  Corps 
comrades  by  his  zeal  for  hazard¬ 
ous  missions,  according  to  a 
fellow-officer.  Capt.  Ken  Huber. 
Since  Capt.  Munger  was  in  the 
intelligence  section  and  taught 
fliers  how  to  live  in  tropical 
jungles,  hope  exists  that  he  may 
be  alive  in  the  jungle. 

First  Lt.  W.  Kermit  Holt,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  department, 
suffered  a  head  wound  in  a  Jap 
air  raid  on  the  Solomons.  Lt. 
Holt  is  reporting  to  the  Marine 
Corps  Public  Relations  Division 
in  Washington,  Sept.  26. 

Lt.  Ken  Clayton,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
department,  is  home  on  leave 
after  four  months  of  duty  in  the 
South  and  Central  Pacific,  where 
he  has  been  attached  to  the 
Navy's  aviation  training  division. 
Word  has  been  received  that 
Pvt.  Wiliam  J.  Curran.  Jr..  34. 
formerly  employed  in  the  press 
room,  was  wounded  seriously  in 
action  Aug.  22.  in  France. 

Leo  Curley,  yeoman  1/c,  one¬ 
time  telegraph  ^itor  of  the  Troy 
( N.  Y. )  Record,  and  Murray 
ScHUMACH,  specialist  3/c,  for  13 
years  with  the  New  York  Times. 
both  now  in  the  Public  Relations 
department  of  the  Sampson, 
N.  Y.  Naval  Training  Center, 
won  third  prize  in  the  Third 
Naval  District  one-act  play  con¬ 
test.  Their  play,  “A  Wall  is  a 
Bulkhead.”  will  be  broadcast 
over  a  nationwide  NBC  hookup 
and  shortwaved  overseas  Sept. 
28. 

T/Sgt.  Marvin  Sorkin,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Gene  Badger,  photog¬ 
rapher,  now  attached  to  the 
Army  Psychological  Warfare 
Branch,  are  two  former  Syracuse 
(N.  Y. )  Post-Standard  employes 
who  were  among  five  newsmen 
in  the  first  transport  plane  to 
land  on  the  first  beachhead  air 
strip  in  Southern  France. 

Charles  F.  Ackenheil  has  left 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  where  he 
was  director  of  research,  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  appointment  as  lieuten¬ 
ant  (j.g. )  with  the  Field  Opera¬ 
tions  Branch  of  the  Supply 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  Washington. 

Charles  Martin,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  chief  librarian, 
has  been  assigned  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  with  the  Army. 

Capt.  Maynard  Skinner,  over¬ 
seas  for  17  months,  flying  47  mis¬ 


sions  as  pilot  of  a  B-25.  and  Capt. 
Vernon  K.  Cammack,  overseas 
since  November,  1943,  complet¬ 
ing  31  missions  as  pilot  of  a  Fly¬ 
ing  Fortress,  are  two  former 
Stevens  Point  (Wis. )  Journal 
employes  home  on  leave.  They 
will  report  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  leaved  to  the  redistribution 
center  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Eduard  Herrell, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  ( Wis. )  Union,  has  leased 
the  publication  and  job  plant  to 
George  Rogers,  and  has  left  for 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  for  naval  train¬ 
ing.  Ida  Mae  Miller  will  be 
editor  of  the  paper. 

Robert  A.  Erwin,  USNR. 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Winston-Salem  ( N.  C. )  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  the  Durham 
(N.  C. )  Herald,  and  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind. )  Courier,  on  leave, 
has  been  promoted  from  lieuten¬ 
ant  (j.g.)  to  lieutenant.  He  is 
now  serving  as  chief  assignment 
writer  of  the  official  Navy  mag¬ 
azine,  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Information  Bulletin. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Henry  Lee  Weath¬ 
ers,  business  manager  of  the 
Shelby  (N.  C. )  Star,  on  leave 
for  service  in  the  Navy,  has  been 
assigned  to  an  overseas  station 
at  Puerto  Rico.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  communications  officer  for 
the  naval  air  station  at  Beauford. 
S.  C. 

Lr.  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr.. 
USNR.  .son  of  U.S.  Sen.  Byrd, 
publisher  of  the  Winchester 
( Va. )  Star  and  Harrisonburg 
(  Va. )  News-  Record,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.S.  on  leave  after 
18  months  in  the  Pacific.  He  was 
with  the  first  squadron  of  Navy 
pilots  to  operate  four-engined 
Coronado  flying  boats  on  combat 
missions.  Based  on  Midway. 
Kwajelein,  Tarawa  and  Eniwe- 
tok,  he  took  part  in  bombing, 
mining,  searching,  escort,  night 
attack  and  reconnaissance  mis¬ 
sions. 

S/Sgt.  Max  Schneider  and 
M/Sgt.  William  K.  Mitchell. 
former  employes  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  editorial  staff,  alter 
meeting  unexpectedly  in  London 
in  December,  1943,  met  again 
last  week  in  the  Star's  city 
room.  Sgt.  Schneider  is  recuper¬ 
ating  in  Billings  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
and  Sgt.  Mitchell  reports  soon  to 
the  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Capt.  Richard  D.  Peters,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
been  named  press  relations  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  37th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision.  Capt.  Peters  was  one  of 
the  first  combat  correspondents 
to  be  sent  overseas  under  the 
War  Department  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations’  new  policy  of  sup¬ 
plying  experienced  Army  news¬ 
papermen  to  assist  civilian  war 
correspondents  in  the  field. 

Capt.  Mark  Seacrest,  son  of 
the  co-publisher  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  has  been  reported 
wounded  in  China.  He  first  was 
reported  missing. 

Ensign  Harold  F.  Osborne, 
former  AP  correspondent  at 
Boise,  has  been  transferred  from 
Oceanside,  Cal.,  to  Honolulu. 

Lt.  Don  Riddle,  assistant  PRO 


of  the  Eighth  Naval  District,  in 
civilian  life  a  veteran  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  man. 
was  initiated  into  the  Dallas. 
Tex.  professional  chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  this  week. 

Frank  Neill,  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  INS  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific,  has  taken 
military  leave  to  enter  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  as  a  combat  corre 
•spondent.  Recently  night  editor 
at  the  Los  Angeles  bureau,  NeUl 
has  worked  for  INS  and  news¬ 
papers  in  New  Orleans,  Miami 
Beach,  Atlanta.  Washington.  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu.  A  for¬ 
mer  press  agent  at  Republic 
Studios  in  Hollywood,  he  has 
also  sold  a  number  of  screen 
plays  to  the  movies. 

Wedding  Bells 

JOSIAH  KEENEY,  marketing 

and  research  manager  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  married 
Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Burke,  of  New 
York,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  New  York,  Sept,  li 
Mr.  Keeney  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Newark  Ledger 
and  old  Star,  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y. )  Herald.  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald.  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day.  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister  and  old  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Times. 

Eugene  C.  Zack.  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mass. )  News,  and  a  med- 
icall.v  discharged  veteran  of  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa,  will  be 
married  to  Juliet  M.  Pullano,  of 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14. 

Miss  Madeli.ne  H.  McCarthy. 
former  typographer  for  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  News,  wa.*; 
married  to  Cpl.  Albert  L.  Dodd, 
Sept.  9. 

Lt.  Com.  James  C.  O'Neil, 
U.  S.  Navy,  formerly  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  and  Miss  Dorothy  J. 
Dekker.  of  New  York  City,  were 
married  recently  in  that  city. 

S/Sgt.  Clark  Wood,  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Ninth  Air 
Force,  was  married  recently  to 
the  tune  of  a  buzz  bomb  in  a 
London  church  to  Barbara 
Kathaleen  King,  of  the  British 
Wren's.  Sgt.  Wood  formerly 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Stewartsville  <  Mo.  •  Neics. 
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How  to  avoid  Deep  Sea  Diving 
in  Business  .  .  . 


This  Is  a  Diver 

To  gain  one  foot  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean  he  must 
expend  much  more  energy 
than  he  would  on  land.  He 
covers  ground  very  slowly. 

This  is  one  problem  you 
won’t  have  when  you  sell 
your  products  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  area  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  is  relatively  small  and 
the  expenditure  is  minimum 
for  the  large  group  of  steady 
customers  you  reach. 

The  one  thing  you’ll  have  in 
common  with  the  diver  is 
the  potential  reward.  Busy 
NEW  ENGLAND  is  a 
“treasure”  of  a  market. 
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These  Were  Jap  Ships 


land-made  war  equipment  is 
sinking.  They  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  day  they  re¬ 
turn  to  making  equipment 
for  homes  and  peace.  You 
see,  peace  or  war,  they  are 
working  and  producing  .  .  . 
New  England  has  always 
been  a  beehive  of  industry. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
//if*  lu>st  pln4't‘  to  sell  things  is 
it'here  people  rnnke  things. 
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This  Is  a  Door  Step 

To  its  owner  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  it  can  be  a  threshold  to 
better  living — that  is  if  a 
New  England  newspaper 
lands  on  it  everyday. 

For  here  the  newspaper  is 
very  much  the  part  of  the 
family.  People  swear  by 
their  newspapers.  Misplaced 
faith?  Never,  New  Eng¬ 
landers  are  too  shrewd  for 
that.  They  believe  in  their 
newspaj>ers  because  nothing 
else  brings  them  so  much 
that  enriches  their  lives — 
war  news,  national  news, 
local  news,  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  advertisements  of 
things  for  better  living. 


We  foimd  these  marks  on  a  If  you 

New  England  factory  wall.  to  the: 

The  men  who  make  these  your  i 

^  marks  are  counting  the  Jap  paper: 

ships  that  their  New  Eng-  do  the 

I  D  I  T  O  a  A  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  23.  1944 


If  you  want  to  sell  products 
to  these  New  Englanders  get 
your  story  into  their  news¬ 
papers.  Do  that  and  they'll 
do  the  rest. 


^3- 

Sell  ALL  New  Englcmd 

Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

B«nqor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manehastar  Union  Laadar  (MSI) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timm  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prau  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  Timai  (E) 

Botton  Globa  (MSE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Botton  Racord  I  Amarican  (ME) 

Botton  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-Tlmo*  (E.) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timat, 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TIman 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TTmat  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Ptttsflald  Barkshlra  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evantng 
GaxaHa  (MBE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  DalK 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Brldgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MEE) 
Danbury  Nawt-Timas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Marldan  Journal  (E) 

Maridon  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Havon  Ragistar  (EES) 

Now  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watorbury  Rapubllcan  E  Amaricaa 
(MEE) 

Watorbury  Rapubllcan  1  Amaricaa 
(EES) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Between>Lens 
Synchronizers 
Coming  to  Fore 

Three  Built-in  Devices 
Now  Being  Tested  .  .  , 
Standardization  a  Problem 

By  lack  Price 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent 
that  the  between-the-lens  type 
of  synchronization  will  be  a  pre¬ 
dominant  factor  in  the  post-war 
production  of  shutters.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  three  mechanisms 
with  built-in  synchronizers 
which  may  be  considered  more 
or  less  experimental.  The  shut¬ 
ters  are  the  Eastman  Supermat- 
ic,  the  Ilex  and  the  Wollensak 
Rapax. 

The  Eastman  Supermatic  is 
being  used  with  the  Graphic  “45" 
Combat  camera.  The  Ilex  has 
been  announced  as  ready  while 
the  Wollensak  Rapax  is  being 
tested  for  final  production.  All 
three  shutters,  although  coupled 
within  the  mechanisms  for  elec¬ 
trical  operation  remain  manu¬ 
ally  operated.  This  means  that 
each  must  be  released  with  a 
cable  or,  as  in  the  Combat  “45" 
camera,  a  built-in  device  to  oper¬ 
ate  it  with  adjusted  connection. 

Standard  Needed 

It  does  seem  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  shutters  have  not 
counselled  with  each  other  for  a 
farsighted  program.  By  this  we 
mean  they  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  problems 
which  often  confront  news  pho¬ 
tographers.  One  of  these  is  the 
interchangeable  receptacle  for 
use  of  any  standard  synchronizer 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  A 
comparable  situation  to  illustrate 
this  point  would  be  that  of  the 
ordinary  electrical  household  ap¬ 
pliances.  Suppose  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers  had  decided 
to  make  each  appliance  for  use 
with  a  different  size  plug — con¬ 
fusion  would  result. 

This  situation  actually  exists 
in  the  field  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy.  On  any  given  assignment 
there  will  be  several  news  cam¬ 
eramen.  each  employing  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  synchronizer.  Unless 
a  photographer  who  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  having  an  accident  to 
his  synchronizer,  should  find  a 
colleague  with  a  spare  of  his 
particular  make,  he  would  be 
out  of  luck  in  getting  prompt 
help.  Each  manufacturer  of  syn¬ 
chronizers  _  uses  a  different  size 
connector  'plug.  This  prevents 
the  use  of  an  interchanging  sys¬ 
tem.  to  the  detriment  of  the 
cameraman. 

A  similar  situation  almost  de¬ 
veloped  in  lamp  production.  Had 
the  lamp  manufacturers  used 
different  sized  bases  it  would 
have  worked  to  their  disadvan¬ 
tage  but  fortunately  they  were 
farsighted.  Prior  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  midget  lamps  which 
use  the  bayonet  base,  this  writer 
counselled  the  General  Electric 
Co.  to  use  the  bayonet  base  and 
after  many  arguments  pro  and 
con.  they  did  adopt  that  base. 
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other  lamp  manufacturers  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  and  there  is  now  a 
standard  receptacle  for  such 
bases  made  by  all  manufacturers 
of  synchronizers. 

It  may  be  that  the  confusion 
in  the  synchronizer  field  is  the 
result  of  lack  of  coordination 
and  cooperation.  The  new  type 
shutters  can  become  most  pop¬ 
ular,  providing  that  the  shutter 
makers  agree  upon  a  standard 
size  outlet  for  connections. 

Philip  Sperry  of  the  Wabash 
Lamp  Co.  has  stressed  some 
points  about  the  new  type  shut¬ 
ters  that  are  worth  considera¬ 
tion.  The  following  of  his  re¬ 
marks  are  relevant  to  the  points 
which  we  have  been  discussing 
but  cover  also  harnessing  of  the 
light  source,  which  is  always  an 
important  feature. 

Mr.  Sperry  states,  “We  are 
aware  that  certain  synchronized 
shutters  are  in  production  now 
and  that  some  of  them  merely 
provide  a  synchronized  band  of 
five  milli-seconds,  while  others 
give  a  synchronized  band  five 
and  twenty  milli-seconds.  Here 
we  believe  the  manufacturers 
will  do  well  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  following 
facts:  in  the  instance  of  the  SF 
lamp,  which  is  a  lamp  manufac¬ 
tured  to  synchronize  at  five  ms., 
and  which  contains  a  total  light 
output  of  6.000  lumen  seconds 
and  lasts  for  approximately 
1 /100th  of  a  second  total  flash 
duration,  one  would  receive  but 
25%  (or  1,500  lumen  seconds) 
when  used  with  a  shutter  speed 
of  1/400  of  a  second,  as  against 
approximately  7,000  lumen  sec¬ 
onds  when  using  a  Press  25  at 
the  same  speed,  properly  syn¬ 
chronized  within  the  20  to  23  ms. 
band. 

“It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  SF  bulb  was  de¬ 
signed  for  a  purpose  other  than 
high  speed  synchronized  shut¬ 
ters.  Its  original  intent  was  to 
provide  a  flash  of  short  duration 
and  of  intensity  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  an  amateur  using  a  .slow 
speed  shutter,  such  as  l/25th  of 
a  second  or  l/40th  of  a  second, 
to  obtain  a  picture  of  a  nearby 
subject  and  receive  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  flash  which  would  actu¬ 
ally  expose  for  1/lOOth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  because  of  its  short  dura¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  such  low  inten¬ 
sity  lamps  with  high  shutter 
speeds  as  1/200  or  1/400  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  would  be  most  harmful  and 
certainly  not  at  all  beneficial  to 
the  industry  whatever. 

“In  view  of  that,  insofar  as 
manufacturers  of  synchronized 
shutters  are  concerned,  they 
should  endeavor  to  provide  a 
complete  range  of  synchroniza¬ 
tion  bands.  Specifically  this  band 
should  take  care  of  every  flash 
lamp  manufactured  at  present 
by  all  the  companies,  and  would 
be  equally  suited  should  any  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  future  be 
made,  since  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  future  trend  in  flash- 
lamps  may  change  its  appear¬ 
ance  or  combustible  material 
used,  but  they  will  not  change. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  they  will 
still  be  manufactured  to  syn¬ 
chronize  within  the  5  to  30  ms. 
synchronization  band.” 

Mr.  Sperry  apparently  has  in 
mind  the  interests  of  the  indus¬ 


try  as  well  of  the  news  photog¬ 
raphers.  It  seems  possible  that 
if  the  shutter  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duce  a  mechanism  that  is  adapt¬ 
able  for  all  flash  synchronization 
needs,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  the  various  non-standard 
synchronizers. 

New  Lens  lor  Leica 

THE  Leica  camera,  which  is 

now  produced  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  will  be  fitted  with  an 
all  American  made  lens  of 
127mm.  size,  with  an  F4.5  rating. 

Ansco  Color  Available 

ANSCO  announces  that  its  color 

reversible  film  will  now  be 
available  in  cut  sheet  sizes  for 
both  professional  and  amateurs. 
No  priority  will  be  required 
for  either  the  film  or  the  devel¬ 
oping  outfits. 

■ 

Herald-American  Victor 
In  Dog  Ordinance  Fight 

The  Chicago  Herald-American 
won  a  moral  victory  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  have  the  Chicago  City 
Council  amend  an  ordinance 
which  gave  the  dog  pound  back 
to  the  taxpayers,  set  up  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  stray  family  pet, 
cut  licenses  and  redemption  costs 
in  half  and  provided  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  over  and  stop 
wholesale  raids  on  the  pound  by 
vivisectionists. 

Action  by  the  council  followed 
a  recent  public  hearing  at  which 
dog  lovers  clashed  with  medical 
men  on  the  right  to  use  dogs  for 
medical  research.  In  its  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Herald  -  American 
stood  alone.  Other  Chicago 
newspapers  either  attacked  the 
proposal  to  “end  dog  torture” 
or  remained  discreetly  silent. 

Ip  an  editorial,  commenting 
upon  the  City  Council’s  action, 
the  Herald-American  said; 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Chi¬ 
cago’s  other  four  major  daily 
newspapers  saw  fit  to  attack  the 
Herald-American  on  this  issue. 
We  are  not  ourselves  in  the 
habit  of  engaging  in  personal 
feuds.  .  .  .  We  have  never  con¬ 
sidered  this  campaign  a  news¬ 
paper  fight,  but  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween,  on  the  one  side,  those 
humane  and  kindly  people  who 
were  demanding  an  end  of  cruel 
abuses  of  the  dog  pound  system, 
and.  on  the  other  side,  those 
who  chose  to  defend  the  abuses 
and  try  to  perpetuate  them.” 

■ 

Help  Shortage  to  Keep 
British*  Papers  Slim 

Because  of  manpower  short¬ 
ages  British  newspapers  will  re¬ 
main  slim  for  months  after  the 
European  war  ends  despite  any 
increased  supplies  of  paper 
which  may  become  available, 
Bernard  Alton,  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  London,  stated  recently. 

“Obviously  as  soon  as  it  can 
absorb  it,”  Alton  said,  “Britain  is 
going  to  get  all  the  newsprint 
it  can.  But  even  if  the  full  pre¬ 
war  supply  were  available,  it  is 
doubtful  if  newspapers  could 
consume  it  for  months  or  per¬ 
haps  a  year  or  so  because  of  staff 
shortages.” 

IDITOR  ft  PUB  LI 


Chattanooga 
Times  to  Film 
All  Back  Files 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept,  ij 
— To  commemorate  its  ’isth 
birthday  on  Dec.  15,  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  is  filming  all  of 
its  files  and  will  present  a  com¬ 
plete  negative  to  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Public  Library. 

Announcement  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  to  preservt 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
Tennessee  Valley  history  in  thii 
manner  was  acclaimed  by  Mia 
Adelaide  Rowell,  chief  librarian 
of  the  public  library,  and  GU- 
bert  E.  Govan,  librarian  of  tht 
University  of  Chattanooga. 

In  commenting  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  the  Times  said  editorially; 

“Nine  years  after  the  Tima 
was  established  it  was  purchased 
by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  whose  join- 
nalistic  contributions  were  such 
as  to  win  him  a  permanent  place 
in  our  nation’s  history.  The 
celebration  of  our  75th  birthday, 
therefore,  also  will  serve  to  re¬ 
cord  his  contribution  for  pos¬ 
terity. 

“Many  changes  have  come  in 
the  methods  of  gathering  and 
disseminating  the  news,  and  full 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
amazing  inventions  of  communi¬ 
cations,  but  the  fundamentai 
principles  of  Mr.  Ochs,  to  gather 
all  the  news  and  present  it  im¬ 
partially,  without  fear  or  favor, 
decently  and  in  order,  remain 
the  basic  virtue  of  good  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  We  trust  that 
the  files  of  the  Times  since  1878, 
making  due  allowances  for  hu¬ 
man  failings,  will  reflect  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  carry  out  Mr.  Ochs 
purpose  in  which  he  himself 
never  wavered.” 

Preparation  of  the  files  has 
been  under  way  for  several 
months.  Two  sets  of  Times  files 
are  in  existence,  but  neither  is 
complete.  The  'Times  is  seeking 
copies  of  the  missing  numbers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  library 
in  1905,  Mr.  Ochs  sent  a  bound 
copy  of  the  Times’  files  from 
1817  to  that  year  to  the  li¬ 
brary. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  the  col¬ 
lection  was  used  to  help  shape 
that  program. 


■ 
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Ptx)cess . .  Halftone . .  R.O.  P.  I 
Ail  phases  of  newspaper 
printing  with  colored  inks  are 
covered  in  this  helpful,  in¬ 
formative  color  guide— send 
for  your  free  copy  today! 
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PRINTING  INK 
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June  Newspaper  War 
Ads  Value  $8,254,036 


the  large  amount  of  adver-  remain  the  same  as  in  May  with 
tising  space  devoted  in  the  War  Bond  advertising  account- 
country’s  daily  and  Sunday  ing  for  45.7%  of  the  $55,541,144 
newspapers  to  promotion  of  the  total.  “Don’t  Telephone,”  second. 
Filth  War  Loan  sent  the  total  7.5%;  Red  Cross,  5.2%  and  Waste 
value  of  war  effort  copy  for  June  Paper  Salvage.  4.4%. 
soaring  to  $8.2S4,036.  Based  on  No  sponsorship  breakdown  of 
figures  compiled  by  the  Adver-  War  Bond  advertising  is  avail- 
tising  Checking  Bureau.  Inc.,  able,  but  of  the  remaining  $30,- 
this  eleventh  monthly  report,  re-  152.532  of  war-effort  copy  for 
leased  this  week  by  the  Bureau  the  past  11  months,  $28,038,531 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  covers,  was  paid  and  $2,114,001  donated 
as  all  previous  ones,  only  adver-  by  newspapers.  Of  the  paid  ad- 
tising  support  of  war  themes.  vertising,  $15,490,856  was  con- 
01  the  34  different  programs  tributed  by  national  advertisers, 
promoted  in  June  War  Bonds,  $10,794,756  by  local  and  $1,752,- 
which  included  all  advertising  919  by  the  government  for  re- 
on  the  Fifth  Loan  from  May  28  cruiting  purposes, 
to  July  8  inclusive,  accounted  Despite  the  fact  that  such  a 
for  $6,689,828  or  81  %  of  the  large  volume  of  newspaper  space 
total.  was  devoted  in  June  to  promo- 

Second  place  was  copped  by  tion  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan,  it  is 
Waste  Paper  Salvage,  which  interesting  to  note,  support  of 
with  advertising  valued  at  $197,-  other  war  themes  suffered  re- 
533  rose  from  the  fifth  place  it  markably  little.  In  May,  exclu- 
held  in  May.  A  relatively  new  sive  of  War  Bond  copy,  war  ef- 
campaign.  Gasoline  Conserva-  fort  campaigns  valued  $1,917,- 
tion,  attained  third  place,  in  113,  while  for  June,  also  exclu- 
June,  the  second  month  of  its  sive  of  War  Bonds,  they  totaled 
program,  with  $154,168,  having  $1,564,208. 

risen  from  May’s  twentieth  Following  is  the  detailed  tabu- 
place.  lation  of  all  the  war  campaigns 

Leaders  for  the  year  to  date  for  June  and  the  year  to  date: 


IT’S  NOT  A  GAME 
IT’S  A  SERVICE . . 


Whot  is  the  Curzon  line? 


Who  invented  bifocal  lenses? 


What  ore  the  provisions  of  the  G.l.  Bill? 


e  e  e  So  the  que»«tioiis  pour  in  to  the  ()iiention!« 
and  Answers  Department  of  The  Detroit  News, 
at  the  rate  of  12,(KK)  a  year  on  every  eom-eivahle 
subject. 

Politicians  call  up  to  get  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  their  campaigns;  school  teachers 
present  questions  brought  in  bv  precocious  pupils, 
neighborhood  debating  soc'ieties  use  the  Questions 
and  Answers  Department  to  get  material  for  their 
arguments,  even  scientific  societies  find  Questions 
and  Answers  helpful  in  checking  data. 


June 

Expenditure  Rank 

$6,689,827.83  1 

197,533.49  2 

154,167.86  3 

153,681.36  4 

150,000.00  5 

144.387.32  6 

121,469.72  7 

116.233.60  8 

100,000.00  9 

67.999.05  10 

52.109.47  11 

39,483.08  12 

38,335.43  13 

32,733.19  14 

27,293.91  15 

26,000.00  16 

23,420.74  17 

19,896.38  18 

19,441.24  19 

18,248.65  20 

14,371.98  21 

13,976.76  22 

13,790.14  23 

6.162.24  24 

3,773.00  25 

2,521.96  26 

1,131.90  27 


Au0U3t-June 
Expenditure  Rank 
$25,388,611.79  1 

2,422,708.61  4 

168.985.53  25 

1,808,723.49  5 

714,500.00  14 

1,673,296.17  7 

1,707,603.33  6 

4,166,275.12  2 

929,000.00  13 

1,147,754.09  10 

1,043,924.49  11 

1,021,777.96  12 

231,300.16  22 

612,635.94  17 

f>39,435.30  16 

109,419.00  27 

2.864.688.47  3 

.362.789.01  18 

175,813.82  24 

1,519,594.02  9 

353,230.43  19 

216,576.50  23 

273,053.48  20 

641,525.01  15 

119,763.28  26 

84,158.55  29 

238,756.14  21 

69,869.17  30 

62,772.78  31 

35,777.21  33 

1,670,550.21  8 

6,498.38  34 

51.553.04  32 

103,203.80  28 

1,411.76  35 


Preject 

'War  Bonds  . 

Waste  Paper  Salvage  . 

Gasoline  Conservation  . 

Fat  and  Grease  Salvage . 

**U.  S.  Armv — Recruiting  (Except 

WAC)  . 

Recruiting — Armed  Forces  . 

Food  (Including  Crop  Corps  and 

Anti-Black  Market)  . 

Don’t  Telephone  . 

•*U.  S.  Army — Recruiting  (\V.\C).. 

Recruiting — War  Industry  . 

Blood  Donation  . 

Don’t  Travel  . 

Soap  Conservation  . 

Tire  and  Car  Conservation . 

Multiple  Projects  . 

"Merchant  Marine — Recruiting  .  . . 

Red  Cross  . 

-Armed  Force  Morale  . 

Non-Discrimination  . 

Qvilian  Morale  . 

Appliance  Conservation  . 

Absenteeism  . 

V-Mail  . 

Buy  Your  Coal  Now . 

Rumor  Prevention  . 

Tin  Can  Salvage  . 

Civilian  Defense  . 

Aircraft  Warning  Service  . 

Christmas  Mailing  . 

Home  Accident  Prevention . 

National  War  Fund  . 

Phonograph  Record  Salvage  . 

Share  Your  Home  . 

Shop  Early  . 

Stocking  Salvage  . 

Miscellaneous  (Including  Bottle 
Salvage,  Forest  Fire  Prevention, 
and  Power  Conservation,  Anti- 
Inflation,  Home  Up  -  Keep,  Scrap 
Metal  Salvage)  . 

Total  . 


.A  column  which  was  begun  by  The  Detroit 
News  27  \  ears  ago  as  a  form  of  entertainment  for 
its  readers  has  tleveloped  into  a  Detroit  institution 
and  a  public  service. 

Two  higliK  trained  research  men.  supple- 
menled  hv  the  helf)  of  others  with  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes  at  their  command,  spend  their  full 
lime  readying  the  answers,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  arc  published  in  The  Detroit  News. 

Such  is  another  of  those  extra  curricular  serv¬ 
ices  which  has  ma<le  The  Detroit  .News  the  home 
newspaper  of  Detroit,  the  newspaper  on  which 
\ou,  too,  must  rciv,  once  the  war  is  over,  to  reach 
the  great  Detroit  market.  In  the  meantime  keep 
vour  e^e  on  Detroit,  the  |K>stwar  market  with 
greatest  potential  prosperity  ol  all  in  \merica! 


Includes  all  Fifth  War  Loan  advertising  from  May  28  to  July  8,  inclusive. 
Indicates  advertising  for  recruiting  paid  for  by  the  government.  .Ml  other 
projects  represent  money  spent  by  National  or  I.ocaT  advertisers  or  space 
donated  by  Newspapers. 


Katz  Agency  Named 

The  War  Advertising  Council 
week  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Joseph  Katz  Com- 
PMiy,  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
as  volunteer  task  force  agency 
for  the  production  of  U.S.  Treas¬ 


ury  Sixth  War  Loan  transcrip¬ 
tions  for  use  by  local  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country. 
The  appointment  of  the  Katz 
agency  increases  to  six  the  vol¬ 
unteer  Council  agencies  active 
on  Treasury  campaigns. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

number  and  invites  readers  to 
tune  in  for  the  “biggest  show 
in  town.” 

To  introduce  Ron  Oliver,  its 
new  brand  of  rum  now  being 
distributed  nationally,  Licoreria 
Roses,  Inc.,  Arecibo,  Puerto 
Rico,  through  Erwin  Wasey  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  scheduled  inser¬ 
tions  in  New  York  papers  and 
selected  magazines. 

Frankfort  Distiu£rs  Corp. 
gave  a  pat  on  the  back  to  the 
infantry  in  its  current  ad  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  in  lead¬ 
ing  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Captioned  “the  guy  with 
the  muddy ,  shoes”  the  435-line 
insertion  is  one  of  a  series  of 
war  theme  ads  the  company  has 
placed  over  a  period  of  months. 
The  agency  is  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp.,  De¬ 
troit.  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.,  Detroit,  which  has  served 
the  Great  Lakes  Stran-Steel  di¬ 
vision  for  several  years. 

For  a  test  campaign  on 
Vegamato,  a  vegetable  juice 
blend.  LaChoy  Food  Products, 
a  division  of  the  Beatrice  Cream¬ 
ery  Co.,  has  scheduled  news¬ 
papers  in  12  cities.  To  break 
Oct.  5,  the  campaign  consists  of 
500-  and  200-line  ads  built 
around  the  theme.  “Drink  A 
Salad.”  The  agency  is  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding.  Chicago. 

N.  A.  Woodworth  Co.,  Detroit, 
is  launching  a  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  in  40  industrial  centers 
this  month  as  a  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  broaden  the  peacetime 
market  for  its  precision  gauges 
and  parts.  Brooke.  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance  is  the  agency. 

United  Air  Lines  has  sched¬ 
uled  a  1,000-line  ad  to  appear 
in  New  York  newspapers  this 
week  headlined.  “The  Sailor  on 
Flight  3.”  Copy  tells  how  a 
stewardess  on  the  line  cared  for 
a  serviceman  coming  down  with 
pneumonia.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Diamond  State 
Telephone  Co.  have  named  Gray 
&  Rogers.  Philadelphia,  as  their 
advertising  agent. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
appointed  Maxon,  Inc.  to  place 
its  general  magazine  and  trade 
paper  advertising. 

To  further  the  idea  of  the  use 
of  gas  fuel  in  post-war  homes 
and  industrial  plants  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Gas  Association  recently 
approved  a  three-year  plan  of 
industry  research,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  general  promotion 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $1.- 
400.000  a  year  Funds  will  be 
raised  by  subscriptions  from  the 
local  gas  companies. 

The  advertising  for  Pettijohn’s 
Wheat  Cereal,  a  Quaker  Oats 
Co.  product,  will  be  handled  by 
Sherman  &  Marquette.  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Elbo  Grees  Household  Clean¬ 
er  Co.  has  named  J.  M.  Korn  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  its 
advertising. 

Lincoln  Public  .ations,  Inc., 
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publishers  of  Record  Retailing 
and  Resonance  Publishers  Corp., 
publishers  of  Listen  magazine, 
have  appointed  Marcel  Schul- 
hofT  &  Co.,  to  handle  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Selected  large  city  newspapers 
are  being  used  by  the  Estate 
Stove  Co.,  Hamilton,  O.,  with 
the  advertising  placed  through 
Stockton  -  West  -  Burkhart,  Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

University  Hydroponic  Serv¬ 
ice.  producer  of  Plant-Chem  and 
Lawn-Chem,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  Gerth- 
Paciiic  Advertising  Agency,  San 
Francisco.  Radio,  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  being  us^. 

The  BG  Corp.,  manufacturer 
of  spark  plugs,  ignition  harness 
and  other  ignition  equipment, 
has  appointed  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law  as  its  agency. 

A  fall  advertising  campaign 
stressing  the  “Color-Keyed”  fea¬ 
ture  of  face  powder  has  been 
released  by  Park  &  Tilford 
through  Charles  M.  Storm  Co. 
Newspapers  in  key  cities  and  the 
American  Weekly  are  being  em¬ 
ployed.  The  promotion  will 
continue  through  November 
with  ads  ranging  in  size  from 
150-  to  200-lines. 

Park  &  Tilford  has  also  sched¬ 
uled  through  the  same  agency 
a  fall  campaign  for  All-Fabric 
Tintex  Tints  and  Dyes.  Large 
city  newspapers  will  carry  once- 
a-week  and  twice-a-week  inser¬ 
tions  until  December.  The 
American  Weekly  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Sunday  Magazine, 
trade  publications  and  radio  arc 
also  being  used. 

The  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp., 
Detroit,  a  division  of  National 
Steel,  has  named  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.  to  handle  the  account. 

Krey  Packing  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
has  appointed  RuthrauR  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  New.spapers  in  a  few 
midwestern  markets  have  been 
scheduled. 

To  promote  its  flower  bulbs 
the  Michigan  Bulb  Co.  is  using 
newspapers  in  various  .sections. 
The  agency  is  O’Neill,  Larson  & 
McMahon,  Chicago. 

Nesbitt  Fruit  Products  Co.. 
Los  Angeles,  through  M.  H. 
Kelso  Co.,  is  using  selected  mid¬ 
west  newspapers  for  a  campaign 
on  Nesbitt  California  Orange 
Drink. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  releasing  orders  to  a 
list  of  newspapers  for  the  Ford 
Motors  Co.,  ^arborn.  Mich. 

Plough,  Inc.,  through  Lake. 
Spiro,  Shurman,  Inc.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  released  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  in  behalf 
of  its  product.  Mufti. 

Peterson  Ointment  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  has  appointed  Guenther- 
Bradford  Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle 
its  advertising.  A  newspaper 
campaign  is  under  way. 

Altman  -  Gilbert  Advertising 
Agency,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  has 
released  a  newspaper  schedule 
in  various  sections  for  Tenex. 
Inc.,  maker  of  Tenex  Remedy 
for  Athlete’s  Foot. 

Udga,  Inc.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has 
.scheduled  a  newspaper  campaign 


through  O’Neill.  Larson  &  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Chicago. 

A  campaign  on  liquid  make¬ 
up  is  being  released  to  seven 
New  York  newspapers  by  Vita 
Ray,  maker  of  Vita-Ray  Cos¬ 
metics,  a  division  of  Affiliated 
Products.  Inc.,  Jersey  City. 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  is  the 
agency. 

Refrigeration  Cori*.  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  appointed  Peck  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
account. 

“The  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  ever  planned  for  a  liquid 
household  cleaner  will  be  re¬ 
leased  this  fall  by  the  Beacon 
Chemical  Corporation,  makers 
of  Zero.”  The  bulk  of  the  Zero 
campaign  will  run  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  while  radio  and  magazines 
will  also  be  used.  The  cam¬ 
paign  theme.  “Clean  Tomorrow’s 
Way,  Today,”  is  a  result  of  a 
survey  among  housewives.  Mc¬ 
Kee  and  Albright,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  is  the  agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

MAJ.  BENNETT  BATES,  recent¬ 
ly  released  from  active  service 
with  the  Marine  Corps,  has  re¬ 
joined  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  as 
vice-president. 

Donald  B.  Foresman,  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  the  Hazard 
Advertising  Co.,  has  been  named 
a  vice-president  of  that  agency. 

Alfred  C.  Houser  has  been 
made  vice-president  in  charge 
of  merchandising  and  creative 
service  of  the  Agency  Service 
Corp.,  Chicago. 

D.  H.  Steele,  after  a  year  in 
Spain  on  an  assignment  for  the 
State  Department,  has  joined  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Advertising 
Agency. 

Seymour  Morris,  for  the  past 
two  years  assistant  to  Gardner 
Cowles.  Jr.,  has  joined  Ted 
Bates,  Inc.,  as  account  executive 
on  Standard  Brands.  Prior  to 
his  association  with  Mr.  Cowles. 
Mr.  Morris  served  as  advertising 
liaison  officer  for  the  OWI.  and 
before  that  as  account  executive 
with  Compton  Advertising.  Inc. 
William  R.  Stuhler,  formerly 
with  General  Foods  Corp.,  has 
been  named  vice-president  of 
Ted  Bates.  Inc. 

A.  B.  Weaver,  formerly  of  the 
copy  staff  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Inc.,  has  joined  C.  M.  Basford 
Co.  as  assistant  group  manager. 

Robert  Bode  has  left  the 
Young  &  Rubicam  art  depart¬ 
ment  to  enter  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant  junior  grade.  Added 
to  the  agency’s  art  staff  has  been 
George  Infante. 

Paul  A.  Rickenbacher.  for¬ 
merly  with  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Inc.  has  joined  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding. 

Jean  Bruyere  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  Doherty, 
Clifford  and  Shenfield.  Miss 
Bruyere  was  formerly  with  the 
Charles  Dallas  Reach  Co. 

Ben  S.  Laitin,  formerly  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has 
joined  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.,  Inc., 
as  copy  chief. 

Harvey  Pearman  has  rejoined 
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Beaumont  and  Hohman,  Inc.,  at 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  of¬ 
fice.  Production  manager  of  the 
agency  in  1940,  Mr.  Hohman  was 
with  Transcontinental  and  West 
ern  Air,  Inc.  for  the  past  year. 

Barrett  Brady,  formerly  witt 
Maxon.  Inc.,  has  joined  War 
wick  &  Legler.  Inc.  as  copy  chief 

Irving  Lane,  formerly  a  pro¬ 
motion  artist  with  AP,  has 
opened  his  own  Advertising  Art 
Studio  at  333  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Richard  W.  Janney  has  joined 
the  Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample 
Agency,  Chicago,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  Dreft. 

Dorothy  Wren  has  been  ap 
pointed  librarian  of  the  newly 
formed  consumer  research  de¬ 
partment  of  O’Brien,  Gourlay 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Byron  Keating,  formerly  with 
Lord  &  Thomas,  has  announced 
the  opening  of  his  own  agency  in 
Cincinnati.  The  firm  will  be 
known  as  the  Byron  Keating  Co. 
and  will  specialize  in  industrial 
accounts. 

Helen  L.  Duncan,  formerly  a 
copywriter  for  the  Lawrence  C. 
Gumbinner  Advertising  Agency, 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Moser  &  Cotins,  Inc.,  Utica. 

Lucien  j.  Filip,  formerly  with 
G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  Doyle. 
Kitchen  &  McCormick,  Inc. 

Robert  R.  McKee,  with  Blyth 
&  Co..  Inc.,  as  assistant  to  the 
sales  manager  since  1943,  has 
rejoined  the  financial  advertu- 
ing  department  of  Doremus 
&  Co. 

Alfred  M.  Jones,  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Navy,  hia 
joined  the  staff  of  O.  S.  Tyson 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Daniel  F.  McNamara  has 
joined  the  news  department  of 
Doremus  &  Co.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  .staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Myron  V.  Hulse,  formerly 
with  the  Theodore  J.  Flint 
agency,  has  joined  McCann' 
Erickson’s  media  department. 

Clarence  M.  Gotsch,  for  the 
past  five  years  art  director  of 
Bauer  &  Black.  Chicago,  and 
Lawrence  M.  Johnson,  formerly 
with  Erwin  Wasey,  have  joined 
Howard  H.  Monk  &  Associates, 
Rockford,  Ill. 
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Nazis  Capture 
Three  War 
Correspondents 

Edward  Beattie.  Wright 

Bryan  Taken  to  Germany, 

John  Mecklin  Released 

Three  American  war  corre¬ 
spondents  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  Sept.  13,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week,  and  while  one 
was  later  released  the  other  two. 
one  of  whom  was  shot  in  the  leg. 
are  now  believed  to  be  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Edward  Beattie,  Jr.,  of  United 
Press.  Wright  Bryan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
and  John  Mecklin  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  were  taken  by  a  party  of 
300  Nazis  soldiers  while  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  jeep  near  Chaumont 
to  cover  the  surrender  of  20.000 
Germans  on  the  Loire  river. 

Mecklin  Released 

The  Germans  separated  the 
correspondents  and  Mecklin  was 
released  by  his  guards  the  next 
day  when  Americans  attacked 
while  he  was  being  marched  to¬ 
ward  Germany. 

Bryan  was  wounded  slightly 
in  the  left  leg.  but  the  Germans 
sent  him  to  a  French  hospital 
where  the  bullet  was  removed 
before  his  reported  transfer  to 
the  Reich. 

Mecklin  returned  to  press 
headquarters  Sept.  19  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  occurance  thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  U.P.  dispatch: 

"We  passe  a  bridge  on  the 
Joinville  road  where  we  met 
two  men  wearing  French  Forces 
of  the  Interior  bands.”  he  said. 
"Later  we  decide  they  were 
Germans  because  they  waved  us 
into  a  trap.” 

About  300  Germans  opened 
fire  on  the  party  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  which  also  included  jeep 
drivers  and  other  Army  men. 
Beattie  and  two  others  hid  be¬ 
hind  their  jeep  while  Mecklin 
dived  into  a  ditch. 

"Beattie’s  group  waved  a  white 
handkerchief  because  it  was  un¬ 
able  to  fight,”  Mecklin  said.  “I 
then  .stood  up  and  surrendered 
to  a  very  blond  youth." 

The  correspondents  were 
driven  to  German  headquarters 
in  Chaumont.  and  Bryan  was 
taken  to  a  Chaumont  hospital 
where,  according  to  Mecklin.  he 
received  excellent  treatment.  ‘‘I 
was  told  he  was  later  removed 
in  an  ambulance,  presumably  to 
Germany.” 

About  1  o'clock  next  morning 
the  correspondents  were  awak¬ 
ened  and  told  one  of  them  must 
leave.  Mecklin  related.  "Beattie 
volunteered  because  he  spoke 
German,  and  was  taken  away. 
Later  we  were  told  he  had  left 
Chaumont  in  a  convoy  bound 
for  Germany.” 

Later  that  day  Mecklin  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  re¬ 
moved  toward  Nogent,  twelve 
miles  southeast  of  Chaumont.  in 
a  truck  convoy.  The  prisoners 
then  began  marching  toward 
Germany. 

“When  in  the  area  of  Joinville. 
a  Nazi  non-commissioned  officer 
suddenly  told  us  we  were  free,” 
Mecklin  said. 
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Beatties  capture  interrupts  a 
career  which  began  with  sports 
writing  at  Yale  and  took  him 
into  the  center  of  some  of  the 
world’s  biggest  news  stories  in 
the  past  12  years. 

He  covered  the  Senate  in 
Washington,  was  transferred  to 
London  for  the  World  Economic 
Conference  in  1933,  to  Berlin  in 
time  to  cover  the  Hitler  blood 
purge  of  1934,  to  Addis  Ababa 
where  he  served  throughout  the 
Ethiopian  war,  and  then  back  to 
Europe  for  developments  that  be¬ 
gan  with  the  seizure  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Between  European  assignment.s 
he  made  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  for  several  months  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Tokyo  and  Shanghai. 

His  front  line  assignments 
took  him  to  Helsinki  for  the 
Russo-Finnish  war  and  to  the 
Continent  with  the  British  arm¬ 
ies  in  1940.  He  was  in  London 
throughout  the  blitz  and  later 
through  the  robot-blitz. 

Bryan,  who  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  February,  1940,  joined 
the  London  corps  of  American 
writers  in  October.  1943,  went 
to  France  during  the  invasion. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Journal  staff  since  1927,  serving 
.seven  years  there  as  a  reporter 
and  five  years  as  city  editor  be¬ 
fore  his  appointment  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

He  was  the  first  correspond¬ 
ent  to  return  from  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion  June  6  with  an 
eyewitness  account,  which  he 
broadcast  over  the  combined  U. 
S.  radio  networks  (E.  &  P.,  June 
17.  p.  7). 

Mecklin.  former  member  of 
the  U.P.  London  bureau,  joined 
the  London  office  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  in  February,  where  he  be¬ 
came  an  assistant  to  Frederick 
Kuh,  chief  of  the  Sun’s  London 
bureau,  and  later  joined  the  cor¬ 
respondents  covering  the  French 
invasion. 

Only  Injury 

The  injury  to  Bryan  was  the 
only  one  reported  among  the 
correspondents  this  week. 

Three  correspondents  were 
decorated  with- the  Purple  Heart. 
Robert  C.  Miller.  United  Press 
correspondent  who  was  injured 
at  Verdun;  and  Edward  V.  Rob¬ 
erts.  Unit^  Press,  and  Richard 
J.  H.  Johnston.  New  York  Times. 
who  were  injured  by  German 
shells  near  Brest,  received  the 
medal. 

Clark  Lee.  International  New.'< 
Service  correspondent,  who  last 
wrote  from  Paris,  was  in  St 
Luke's  hospital.  New  York,  after 
having  arrived  here  aboard  the 
same  ship  that  brought  Ernie 
Pyle  home.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  rheumatic  and  arthritic 
condition,  and  is  seriously  but 
not  critically  ill. 


Paper  to  Buy  Airbase 

As  a  move  toward  "placing 
New  Bedford  among  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  aviation  cities”  E. 
Anthony  and  Sons.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard  Times  have 
proposed  to  buy  for  $25,000  va¬ 
cant  city-owned  land  along  the 
waterfront  to  be  developed  as  a 
seaplane  base  and  airport. 
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Everyone's  talkiIl^  re<*oii version  ainl  the  ef- 
feet  it  will  have  «)n  markets. 

(iulumhus  anil  Franklin  County  with  a  (ration 
Itook)  population  of  over  14MI.(NN)  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  reconversion  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  prtnluction.  Reason: 
less  than  5%  of  the  imlustry  in  Columhus  will 
he  re(piire<l  to  reconvert. 

Columhus  and  Central  Ohio  is  an  important 
market.  It  always  has  been  ami  it  always 
will  be  .  .  .  with  fewer  ups  and  downs  than 
any  oth(‘r  market  of  a  like  size. 

In  wartime  or  peacetime  you  can't  cover  Ohio 
without  Central  Ohio  .  .  .  and  you  can't  effec¬ 
tively  cover  this  area  without  the  one  domi- 
iiatinie  adverisinit  medium  —  The  (iolumbus 
Uisputch. 


The  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  coverage  ef¬ 
fectively  extends 
over  2^  Central  Ohio 
Counties  .  .  .  77 
tow  ns  over  1000 
population — eight  of 


farms.  .  .  1555 
manufacturing  plants 
diversified  as  to 
products,  and  largely 
locally  owned  .  . 

Cash  farm  income 
up  100%  since  1939, 
and  industrial  em- 


them  over  20,000 —  ployment  increased 
and  56,575  grade  A  48.6%. 

Saie^  ^(t^CucHce  U 

DISPATCH 

COLUMBUS  16,  OHIO 

National  Representatives:  O'Mara  &  Ormsbcc.  New 
York  -  Detroit  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 
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Foreign  Press 
Welcome,  Soys 
French  Official 

The  *^open  door"  press  policy 
of  the  French  government  is 
intended  to  put  newspapers  and 
press  associations  in  that  coun¬ 
try  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
in  the  U.  S.  insofar  as  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  government  is 
concerned,  Pierre  Henri  Teitgen, 
Minister  of  Information,  told 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  this  week. 

He  said  that  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  Agence  Francaise  de  la 
Presse  will  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  the  newspapers  are  able 
to  pay  adequate  rates. 

He  assured  Baillie  that  France 
welcomes  other  independent 
news  agencies  which  may  be 
organized  inside  the  country,  as 
well  as  news  agencies  of  the 
U.  S.,  Britain  and  other  United 
Nations  which  may  desire  to 
distribute  news  to  the  French 
press  and  gather  news  within 
France  on  an  equal  basis  with 
Agence  Francaise. 

The  government  exercises  no 
censorship  over  French  news¬ 
papers.  the  minister  said. 

In  addition  to  this  and  the 
promises  of  cooperation  which 
Mr.  Baillie  secured  last  week 
from  the  representatives  of 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Norway,  he  now  has  the  support 
of  Czechoslovakia  as  expressed 
by  that  country’s  President  Ed¬ 
uard  Benes. 

Or.  Benes  told  Mr.  Baillie  that 
his  country  fell  to  the  Nazis  be¬ 
cause  it  lacked  a  free  press  and 
the  free  exchange  of  news  with 
other  countries  and  declared 
“definitely  and  positively”  that 
Czechoslovakia,  once  liberated, 
would  restore  the  freedoms  of 
press  and  speech. 

"My  country  will  be  a  leader 
among  nations  insisting  on  a 
free  press  and  radio  to  keep  the 
people  informed  about  events  in¬ 
side  and  outside  their  own  coun¬ 
try.”  he  asserted. 

In  England,  reports  indicate, 
British  trade  publications  are 
giving  prominence  to  Mr.  Bail- 
lie’s  interviews  both  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  with  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  publishers.  Both 
the  SevDtpaper  World  and 
World’s  Press  Newt  gave  gen¬ 
erous  space  to  stories  dealing 
with  them. 

Wheeler  Discusses 
Pacific  Coverage 

continued  jrom  page  8 

being  a  gimcrack  first  employed 
in  the  Kwajalein  operation.  For 
each  job  the  INS,  AP  and  U.P. 
assign  one  man  to  the  pool  and 
Percy  Finch  customarily  rep¬ 
resents  Reuters.  These  four 
draw  lots  for  the  first  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  and  each  day  one 
man  writes  an  800-worder  which 
is  censored  aboard  the  force 
commander's  flagship  and  is 
transmitted  over  the  radio. 

“Apparently  this  should  put 
on-the-scene  copy  on  stateside 
editors’  desks  within  minutes  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  communique 


compositions— and  a  lot  more 
detailed  and  fresher.  But  it 
doesn’t.  There’s  a  gimmick  in 
it.  The  gimmick  is  a  rule  that 
the  pool  story  must  not  exceed 
the  framework  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  available  conununique — the 
same  one  already  rewritten  in 
Pearl  Harbor. 

“Sometime  after  the  communi¬ 
que's  release,  a  copy  gets  back  to 
the  force  flagship  and  is  laid 
before  the  day’s  pool  artist.  Not 
until  then  can  the  pooler  com¬ 
pose  a  piece  about  action  which 
occurred  the  day  before  or  the 
day  before  that.” 

Wheeler  referred  to  a  recent 
article  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
which  described  the  time  lag  as 
from  two  to  six  hours.  He  said 
he  didn’t  know  the  exact  lag  in 
time,  but  be  did  know  that  wire 
service  correspondents  look  upon 
the  pool  assignment  “as  a  sen¬ 
tence  to  Siberia.” 

“What  the  pooler  is  forced  to 
write.”  he  said,  “is  a  rewrite  of 
a  rewrite  of  a  communique — 
even  though  the  shape  of  the 
battle  outside  his  porthole  may 
have  altered  radically  in  the 
many  hours  since  the  report 
on  which  the  communique  is 
based  went  to  Pearl  Harbor.” 

How  Specials  Operate 

The  specials  and  beachhead 
reporters  for  the  wire  services 
have  no  access  to  the  pool,  he 
added.  They  have  two  routes  for 
copy.  One — the  only  route  until 
Saipan — was  to  Pearl  Harbor  via 
airmail  for  censorship  and  trans¬ 
mission  over  commercial  radio. 
“Under  ideal  conditions  this 
should  take  about  36  hours.”  he 
remarked.  “In  practice  it  takes 
four  to  eight  days.” 

The  other  channel  offers  300 
words  daily  for  censorship 
aboard  the  flagship  and  dispatch 
via  air  mail  to  a  Navy  radio 
station  in  the  mid-forward  area 
from  which  it  is  relayed  to  U.S. 
at  three  cents  a  word.  From 
Saipan  and  Guam,  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  copy  went  to  Navy 
Radio  Kwajalein,  1,200  miles 
away.  Hereafter  such  copy  is  to 
be  transmitted  by  Navy  Radio 
Guam.  Wheeler  explained. 

“This  sounds  pretty  good  and 
is.  as  Frank  Tremaine  of  U.P. 
remarked  rMently,  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  he  instruct¬ 
ed  his  lads  on  Guadalcanal  to 
include  the  month  in  the  date¬ 
line.”  declared  Wheeler.  “But 
there's  a  gimmick  in  this,  too. 
and  it’s  the  same  one.  The  stuff 
must  concern  assault  action  and 
cannot  exceed  the  communique. 

“If  you  think  the  communique 
is  old  when  it  reaches  the  pool¬ 
ers  aboard  the  flagship,  you 
ought  to  see  it  when  it  finds  its 
way  ashore  in  the  pants  pocket 
of  a  touring  PRO,  or  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who’s  been  to  the  ship 
for  a  bath!” 

Wheeler  recalled  when  the 
Japs’  big  banzai  charge  was  foldt 
ing  up  last  July  9  on  Saipan  that 
the  corps  headquarters  had 
counted  3,190  Japs  killed  in  the 
attack  and  estimated  1.000  still 
remained  to  be  counted.  “We 
knew  the  bodies  were  there,” 
he  said.  “We’d  seen  them, 
smelled  them.  But  because  our 
hoary  communique  estimated 
1.500  Japs  in  the  attack,  we  had 
to  cleave  to  that  figure.” 


Wheeler  gave  special  credit  to 
Capt.  Drake,  and  to  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Murray  Ward,  his  chief  censor, 
who  realize  the  handicap  upon 
correspondents  and  take  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  view.  They  custom¬ 
arily  place  a  fairly  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  the  communique, 
he  said,  and  make  a  “decid^ly 
liberal  definition”  of  300  words. 

“Moreover,  a  reporter  on  the 
scene  would  have  to  be  pretty 
dumb  not  to  have  a  good  idea — 
with  occasional  and  sometimes 
astonishing  exceptions — of  the 
next  communique’s  contents  and 
usually  can  have  his  copy  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  censor's  hands.” 
Wheeler  stated. 

“Where  this  route  becomes 
really  grim  is  after  the  stuff  is 
in  a  mail  bag  for  Kwajalein. 
which  should  be  a  24-hour  jump 
from  Guam,  barring  bad 
weather,  ^^at  actually  hap¬ 
pened  nobody  knows,  but  I  do 
know  what  the  enlisted  radio¬ 
men  at  Kwajalein  told  me  when 
I  stopped  there  coming  home. 
They  said  they  enjoyed  process¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  the  copy 
and  they  liked  the  vicarious  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  correspondents. 
They  also  said  it  reached  them 
out  of  sequence,  in  huge  rushes 
with  long  bare  spots  between. 
On  the  average,  they  said,  it  took 
the  stuff  five  days  from  Guam  to 
Kwajalein. 

“It’s  obvious  then.”  he  as¬ 
serted,  "that  anything  direct 
from  the  scene  is  bound  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  States  from  one  day 
to  more  than  a  week  behind  the 
communique  and  the  rewrites 
thereof.” 

Describes  Jap  Degradation 

Relaxing  for  a  moment  and 
turning  again  to  his  original  let¬ 
ter,  written  from  Saipan  last 
July,  the  long-legged,  quiet- 
spoken  and  intensely  sensitive, 
but  courageous  Times  writer  ad¬ 
mitted  that  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  “my  eyes  were  full  of 
blood  and  my  nostrils  full  of 
death.” 

“In  four  weeks  on  Saipan,  I 
had  witnessed  the  ultimate 
degradation  of  a  people,  and 
had  seen  them  force  their  degra¬ 
dation  upon  Americans.  I  had 
seen  American  Marines  die 
magnificently.  A  Marine  is  the 
world’s  most  superb  soldier 
when  the  odds  are  against  him. 
And  I  had  seen  Marines  so  lost 
in  blood  that  they  begged  like 


children  for  permission  to  com¬ 
mit  murder. 

"I  had  seen  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  slaughtered  extravagantly 
— and  had  seen  them  slaughter 
themselves.  I  had  seen  the 
American  troops,  sick  with  dys¬ 
entery  and  dengue,  worn  out 
with  heat,  dirt,  blood  and  work, 
and  cut  to  half  their  effective 
strength  by  wounds  and  death, 
still  fighting  because  there  were 
none  to  replace  them.  And  in  the 
end.  I  saw  the  lost  and  despair¬ 
ing  enemy  summon  his  4,000 
remnants  and  hurl  them  against 
two  Army  battalions  in  a  mad 
attack  whose  only  aim  was 
death. 

“You’ve  read  the  reports  of 
the  last  few  weeks  of  sprinting 
across  Europe  behind  the  flee¬ 
ing  Germans,”  he  continued. 
“Believe  me,  you’ll  never  see 
such  reports  from  Japan.” 

Gives  Pacific  Picture 

Wheeler  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  was  anxious  for  Amer¬ 
icans  to  understand  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  enemy  who  insists 
upon  being  killed,  who  forces 
those  who  kill  him  to  “follow 
him  all  the  way  to  hell  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  and  who,  having 
been  killed,  leaves  his  slayer  in 
hell.” 

Wheeler  has  aged  somewhat 
since  he  returned  from  his  first 
front-line  experience,  after  hav¬ 
ing  witnessed  the  Japs’  bloody 
withdrawal  from  the  Aleutians. 
He  is  weary  from  seeing  men 
die.  but  he  is  eager  to  return  to 
report  the  next  decisive  phase 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Thirty  -  two  -  year  -  old  Keith 
Wheeler  began  newspaper  work 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Huron 
( S.  D. )  Huronite.  After  joining 
the  Chicago  Times  staff  as  a 
reporter,  one  of  his  best-remem¬ 
bered  pre-war  stories  occurred 
in  1939,  when  he  “crashed”  the 
British  embassy's  ultra-exclusive 
garden  party  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  King  George  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  After  Pearl  Harbor, 
Wheeler  was  assigned  to  cover 
activities  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific 
Fleet.  He  filed  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  reprisal  raids  on 
Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Aleutians. 

Wheeler's  Aleutian  dispatches 
w’on  for  him  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  professional  achievement 
award  for  foreign  correspond- 
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New  Syndicate 
THE  post-war  newspaper,  lack¬ 
ing  the  appeal  of  vital  war 
news,  will  “need  strong  and  at¬ 
tractive  features,"  declares  David 
C.  Gross,  who  a  year  ago  was 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  who  since  has 
been  freelancing.  So  he  has 
started  his  own  Scoop  Features 
Syndicate  at  505  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  and  as  his  first  offering  is 
releasing  Oct.  2  a  thrice-weekly 
column  by  himself  with  the  self- 
explantory  title  of  Your  Job  in 
the  New  World." 

Language  for  Today 

LEST  when  the  service  man  re¬ 
turns  the  stay-at-home  civilian 
be  unable  to  understand  him. 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  started  a  new  cartoon-and- 
explanation  feature  "GI  Jargon,” 
Sept.  18. 

The  cartoon  is  drawn  by  Cpl. 
Bill  Sheridan.  USMC.  who  has 
been  .staff  artist  for  Chevron. 
service  newspaper  for  marines 
in  the  San  Diego  area.  His 
friend.  Pfc.  John  H.  Binford, 
USMC.  former  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  City  News  Service 
and  the  Herald  and  Express, 
Examiner  and  Times,  does  the 
definitions.  Interested  in  nautical 
slang  since  1934.  Binford  has 
since  compiled  a  large  glossary 
of  slang  of  all  the  services. 

New  or  Different 
PHILIP  WYLIE,  trade  depart¬ 
ment  editor  and  vice-president 
of  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  successful 
novelist,  magazine  writer  and 
erstwhile  columnist,  is  currently 
writing  a  column  “Off  My 
Chest”  for  George  Matthew 
Adams  syndication.  Author  of 
the  novel.  “Night  Unto  Night,” 
which  reaches  readers  this 
month,  this  sometimes  serious, 
sometimes  bitterly  pungent 
writer  describes  himself  as  a 
"portable  nervous  wreck,  ex- 
Rotarian,  former  government  of¬ 
ficial.  angler  and  typical  middle- 
class  American." 

Latest  in  a  distinguished  suc¬ 
cession  of  converted  sports  writ¬ 
ers,  Bill  Cunningham,  United 
Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
who  inevitably  wrote  about 
politics  when  placed  on  the 
sports  page  or  about  sports  on 
the  editorial  page,  but  who  was 
always  placed  by  his  base  paper, 
the  Boston  Herald,  on  the  front 
page,  has  foresworn  sports  under 
pressure  of  war  news  and  will 
write  a  general  column  from 
now  on. 

Apparently  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sports  page  breeds  general 
columnists.  Heywood  Broun. 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  Henry 
McLemore  come  to  mind  at 
once.  Stanley  Frank.  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate.  is  now  writing  war  cor¬ 
respondence.  as  is  Stanley  Wood¬ 
ward.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
And  now  we  hear  that  Joe  Wil¬ 
liams.  UFS  sports  columnist,  is 
experimenting  with  a  general 
column  three  times  a  week  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
his  base  paper. 

Also,  third  topnotch  enter- 
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tainer  to  turn  columnist  is  Larry 
Adler,  famous  harmonica  player, 
who  under  the  title  of  “Pacific 
Diary"  has  written  a  series  of 
16  articles  on  his  experiences  i 
and  observations  on  tour  of  the 
Pacific  war  fronts  with  the  Jack  | 
Benny  show,  to  be  released  i 
through  the  KFS  newsmat  ser¬ 
vice. 

Cartoon  Chat  j 

“CANDY,"  a  new  comic  strip  for 

high  school  teen-agers,  featur¬ 
ing  Candace  O'Conner,  a  16- 
year-old  high  school  girl,  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  by  the  Chicago 
Times  Syndicate,  beginning  Oct. 
2.  More  than  25  newspapers 
have  already  purchased  the  strip, 
which  will  be  offered  in  four  and 
five-columns  for  daily  use  and  a 
Sunday  color  page,  starting  in 
January. 

"Candy"  is  a  typical,  whole¬ 
some  high  school  girl,  whose 
daily  antics  and  conversations 
with  her  various  teen-age  pals, 
including  boys  and  girls,  will 
serve  as  the  backdrop  for  the 
strip,  drawn  by  Harry  Sahle, 
with  continuity  by  Edward  Gog- 
gin.  magazine  writer. 

Photos  in  Strip 

FIGHTING  for  something  new 

in  the  comic,  Sam  Leff,  who 
draws  the  boxing  strip  “Joe , 
Jinks"  for  UFS,  is  using  since  | 
Sept.  18  a  series  of  real  half- ' 
tone  photos  to  depict  famous  ^ 
fights.  Usual  technique  is  to ! 
make  a  line  drawing  and  simu- 1 
late  half-tone  effect  by  use  of  | 
Ben-day. 

Notes 

AGAIN  the  Republicans  and  I 

Democrats  will  fight  it  out  ini 
their  own  unedited  words  on ' 
the  CT-NYNS  Battle  Page,  be- 1 
ginning  Sept.  25  and  ending  with  i 
the  Triumph  or  the  Catastrophe ! 
— whichever  way  one  spells  it.  j 
Representatives  of  each  party 
will  present  the  best  pros  and 
cons  they  can,  each  in  a  half 
page  daily. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  has  | 
bought  the  George  Matthew  { 
Adams  “Barnaby”  strip  for  post- ; 
war  featuring.  .  .  .  Dick  Tracy  | 
has  been  acquired  from  the  Chi-  ! 
CAGO  Tribune-New  York  News  i 
Syndicate  by  RKO  Studios  for  I 
two  feature  pictures  to  be  made  ■ 
within  the  year.  .  .  .  KFS  “Blon- 
die"  is  already  appearing  in  the 
liberated  Paris  edition  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  .  .  .  Pulitzer- 
prize-winning  Clifford  Berryman 
and  his  son  James,  who  has 
been  teaming  with  him  since 
1935,  will  have  their  editorial 
cartoons  distributed  now  by  KFS.  | 

Personals  I 

CAPT.  RICHARD  HYMAN.  I 

USMCR.  inactive  after  18  j 
months  of  service  in  liaison  and  I 
recruiting  in  New  York  City,  has  I 
joined  Cowles  Magazines.  Inc., 
as  director  of  special  events.  He 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  at  KFS,  INS  and  Central 
Press  1933  to  1943.  .  .  .  Burton 
Heath.  NEA  staff  correspondent, 
is  in  Canada  preparing  a  series 
on  post-war  Canada  with  special 
attention  to  reconversion  prob¬ 
lems.  ...  Ed  Dodd.  UFS  “Back 
Home  Again”  panel  artist,  is  in 
New  York,  again  going  to  art  I 
school  at  the  Art  Students 
League. — H.  M.  S.  [ 
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Nashville  .  .  .  retail  ami  wholesale  market  upon 
which  over  a  million  people  depend  for  their 
supplies.  Retail  establishments  totalling  well 
over  3.000,  wholesale  estahlishmeiits  over  400, 
and  service  establishments  over  IJOO.  Retail 
sales  in  the  Nashville  market  (1943)  estimated 
by  Sales  Management  at  $216,960,000,  effective 
buying  income  at  $522,603,000.  Six  banks  with 
resources  of  over  $300,000,000.  total  debits  of 
$2,000,000,000  anti  clearings  of  $1,800,000,000 
annually.  Here’s  a  market,  rich  and  flourishing, 
covered  completely  by  its  two  great  newspapers. 


NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION .  257,726 
NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION.  .  .920,843 

!  Nashville  Banner 

\  EVENING. 

:The  NashviUe  Tennessean 

;  MORNING  SUNDAY  i 
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AUGUST  UNAGE  DOWN  6.5%  ABOVE  MEAN  ON  INDEX 


UNABATED  since  April  the  decrease  in 
newspaper  advertising  linage  as  re¬ 
corded  for  the  52  major  cities  by  Media 
Records.  Inc.  continued  in  August.  As 
compared  with  the  same  month  last  year 
total  linage  lost  6.5 ''i ,  with  exception  of 
April’s  7%,  the  largest  this  year. 

However,  though  the  five  months'  de¬ 
cline  is  suflScient  to  put  the  year  to  date 
1.2%  on  the  minus  side  linage  both  for 
August  and  for  the  year  is  still  above  the 
mean  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both 
1943  and  '44  linage  is  so  much  greater 
than  for  the  previous  years  that  both  are 
above  the  five-year  average. 

Of  the  seven  -classifications  covered  only 
two,  general  and  automotive,  gained.  The 
former,  still  a  growing  type  of  advertising. 


increased,  however,  only  .8%.  Automo¬ 
tive  advanced  4.6%. 

As  in  recent  previous  months  classified 
was  the  greatest  loser,  plunged  17.5%. 
Also,  decreasing  substantially,  9.7%,  was 
department  store  linage. 

Losses  sustained  in  other  classifications 
were:  retail.  3.4%;  financial,  2.4 “"r,  and 
total  display,  2.2% . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  types  of  news¬ 
paper  linage,  with  the  exception  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  automotive,  remained  above  the 
five-year  average  on  the  Index. 

Thus,  despite  news  demands  on  space 
coupled  with  the  still  strict  restrictions  on 
newsprint,  newspaper  advertising  linage, 
though  less  than  last  year,  is  at  one  of  its 
highest  peaks  in  recent  years. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 
h.r  KUITOK  A  l‘lTBM8ilKK  from 
Kf'cnrdM 

1944  1943  %of  UtP 

Liiia);e  Linage  1943  ludn 

Total  Ailvorti.siiig 

.\ugust  ...  105,892,404  113.214,862  93.5  108.8 

July  .  97,129.991  10.1,109,367  94.2  107.6 


.Vugu.st 
July  .. 
t'lnssined 
August 


Krtail 
.Vugust  . 
July  . . . 
Di-partmeiit 
•Vugust  . 
July  ... 
I  leneral 
.Vugust  . 
July  . 
•Vutomotivi- 
.-Vugust 
July  ■  •  . 
Financial 
.Vugiwt  . 
Iiilv  .  . . 


. .  105,892,404 

113.214,862 

93.5 

108.S 

Ho 

..  97,129,991 

1 V 

10.3,109,367 

94.2 

107.6 

Chec 

80,009,391 

81,826,983 

97.8 

109.0 

Th 

.  .  72.990,595 

74.468,222 

98.0 

107.8 

that 

. .  25,883,013 

.31,387,879 

82.5 

I08.I 

of  sv 

and 

the 

. .  24,139,396 

28,641.145 

84.3 

106.9 

. .  .58.120,420 

60,178,458 

96.6 

104.1 

Gove 

. .  50.075,602 

52.921,399 

94.6 

103.1 

piled 

Store 

..  23,554.142 

2o.087.638 

90.3 

101.2 

regul 

..  19,781.278 

21,745.887 

91.0 

101.2 

Sept 

Th 

..  17.881.014 

17,7.32.747 

100.8 

1.33.0 

stunr 

. .  18,234.309 

17.223,872 

105.9 

127.7 

and 

2,785.944 

2,664,260 

104.6 

93.0 

reass 

2,922.843 

2,657,949 

110.0 

96.1 

and 

on 

1,222,013 

1,251,518 

97.6 

99.2 

1,757,841 

1.665,002 

10.5.6 

96.4 

repol 
on  a 

August  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


1944 

1943 

Keacoii  Joumal-e  , 

800,324 

1,062,551 

Heacun  Joumal-S  . 

259,564 

378,236 

<  rraiid  Total  .... 

1,059,888 

1,440.787 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knii-keiltkr  N'ews-e 

688,381 

522,792 

Times  Union-m.... 

521,249 

421,484 

*Tinies  l^nion  S.  . , 

238.985 

272,411 

•  Jraiid  Total  .... 

1,448,615 

1.216;687 

ALBUQUERQUE. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Joiirual-m  . 

.363,246 

288,827 

rribuiu*-c  . 

415,563 

324.580 

.Journals  . 

.82,498 

72,285 

Grand  Total  .... 

861,307 

685,692 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

<  onstitulioii-m  ... 

560.500 

582,869 

Journal-e  . 

717,224 

751,173 

•'Cfjnstitutiou-S  . . . 

302,099 

409.516 

‘.Jounial-S  . 

339,303 

396,681 

Grand  I'-.tal  .... 

1,919,126 

2,140.239 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

\ews-Po»i-c  . 

703,756 

759,068 

Suii-m  . 

655,221 

628,254 

Sun-e  . 

1.016,203 

1,163,641 

*Anienc;in*S  . 

248,135 

354,528 

I'-Sun-S  . 

423,850 

564,991 

•'■rand  Total 


.1.047.165  3.470,482 


Time**e  . 

249,042 

191.287 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

.Vgc-llerald-m  _ _ 

518,417 

458,899 

.\ews-e  . 

783,970 

682,585 

Post-e  . 

t\ews  &  Age- 

468,462 

388,526 

Herald-S  . 

419.415 

432.4% 

(^r.oud  Total  .... 

BOSTON. 

2.190.264  1,962,506 

.  MASS. 

Ri-eord-Araer'n-mc. 

.301,490 

398,024 

<>Iube-m-e  . 

Herald-T  raveler 

618,694 

626,302 

(See  note)  . 

647,494 

715,079 

Post-m  . 

480,736 

410,998 

*Adverti!»cr*S  .... 

184,424 

295,588 

tdobe-S  . 

348,418 

446,419 

tHerald-S  . 

426,720 

511.566 

Pott-S  . 

200,205 

188,642 

No-n:  Globe  i<  sold  in  combination, 
morning  an<i  es-rning.  Traveler  it  told 
m  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Record,  morning,  it  sold  in 
nimbination  with  the  .\nierican,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  it  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

T'ourier  Exprrtt-m.  527,059  562,165 

Newt-e  .  9JS.9S1  1.141,432 

•Courier  Exprets-S  324,691  476,060 

Grand  Total  _  1.787,701  2,179,657 

CAMDEN.  N.  I. 

Courier  (See  note)  662,310  666,064 

Vote;  The  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold 
ill  <-umbiiiatinn.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
■Courier-e  only,  it  given. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


1944 

1943 

•  (laFctte-e  . 

495.812 

426,479 

. 

122.(135 

130,448 

Total  .... 

617,847 

556.927 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribuiie-ni  . 

996,857 

1.230.824 

Sun-m  . 

519,489 

752,062 

tDailv  Xew.s-e.... 

895,417 

1,057,472 

Hrrald'Ain^r*n*e 

467,760 

652,040 

Times-e  . 

446.136 

571,362 

Tribune-S  . 

563.793 

665,470 

Sun-S  . 

201,470 

302.192 

*Herald-Amer’n-.S.  . 

208.610 

310.799 

Times-S  . 

72,524 

104.984 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,372.056 

5.647.205 

CINCINNA’n,  OHIO 

K«quiror-m  . 

538.320 

519.318 

Post-e  . 

798.960 

651.45.3 

Times- Stare  . 

806,583 

740.852 

tEnquircr-S  . 

481.870 

579,236 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.625.7.33 

2,490.859 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-tn  . . . 

592.510 

715,701 

News^«  . 

511,975 

550,994 

Press-e  . 

820,342 

%0,389 

*tP1ain  Dcaler-S.. 

452,191 

677,492 

Grand  Total  .... 

2..377.01S 

2,904.576 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

856.654 

809.462 

Citizen-c  . 

.501.855 

397,170 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m. 

344,589 

280,504 

I>is|wtch-S  . 

.334.10.3 

.391,092 

Citixrn-S  . 

165.228 

161,678 

Star*w  . 

43,97.3 

44,872 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.246.402 

2.084.778 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

N«ws-m  . 

943.863 

763,098 

Times-HeraW-e  . . . 

1,180.238 

917.793 

tNews-S  . 

.370,39.3 

375.580 

Ti  nir»*  Herald'S 

335,211 

350,810 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.829.705 

2,407,281 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Tournal-m  . 

411,059 

456,640 

Tierald-e  . 

858.799 

8.35.008 

Newg-e  . 

964.491 

977.9.38 

Journal  Herald-S.. 

18.3.107 

209.9.30 

Vews-S  . 

211,404 

243,991 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,628.860 

2.72.3,525 

DENVER. 

.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  Kewis-m 

258,729 

282,187 

Post-e  . 

864,422 

770,497 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S 

59,073 

93.331 

Poat-S  . 

258.436 

299,395 

Grand  Total  . . , , 

1,440.660 

1.445,410 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Re^ister-m  . 

349,987 

,379,60.3 

Trilmne-e  . 

431,935 

447,639 

Register-S  . 

202.018 

245,216 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


1144 

194.3 

Free  Press-m  .... 

604,5.34 

869,771 

Xews-e  . 

974,089 

1.152,736 

Times-e  . 

625.7.35 

710.319 

Free  Press- S  . 

233.666 

343.722 

tNew.s-S  . 

458.577 

563,902 

*Times-S  . 

298.91.3 

393,585 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,195,514 

4.0.34,035 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

491,928 

453,979 

News-Tribuiie-m 

.3.34.979 

288,324 

\ews*Tribnnc-S  .  . 

179,305 

194.973 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1.006.212 

9.37,276 

EL  PASO 

1,  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

407,206 

.379,809 

Herald  Post-e  .... 

413,923 

,391,577 

Times-S  . 

1.36.06.3 

158,594 

Grand  Total  .... 

957,192 

929.980 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Dispatch  Hcralcl-e, 

411.288 

373,244 

Times-e  . 

540.588 

471.449 

Dispatch  Herald-S. 

162.294 

166,212 

(.ir.’ind  Total  .... 

1,114.170 

1.010.905 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m  . 

610.787 

(.07,071 

Press-e  . 

656.641 

621,223 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

169.788 

216.351 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,4.37,216 

1.444.645 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

Journal-e  . 

832,037 

715,089 

Jourtial-S  . 

179.033 

2.35.090 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,011,070 

950,179 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. 

573.838 

439.714 

N’ews  Sentinel-e  .  . 

846,406 

700,067 

Journal  Gazettc-S.. 

278.242 

286,665 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,698.486 

1.426,446 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegrara-ra 

28.3.774 

268,938 

Star-Telegram-e 

645,552 

628,450 

Press-e  . 

382,085 

.324.487 

Star-Telegram-S  . . 

207.280 

216,669 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,518.691 

1.4,38.544 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

489.664 

,39.3.725 

Bce-S  . 

142.067 

135.218 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,31,731 

528,943 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  ... 

7%.030 

709,620 

GLENS  FAUS.  N.  Y 

Post-Star  (See  note) 

357.025 

298,078 

Note;  Post-Star- m 

1  sold  in 

combina- 

tion  with  Times-e. 

Linage  of 

one  rili- 

lion,  Post-Star-m  only 

is  fiven. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

530.142 

457.459 

Telegraph-e  . 

441.525 

362.876 

Grand  Total  .... 

971.667 

820.335 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


1944 

1943 

491,940 

400,528 

933,225 

1.0.36.350 

(iourant-S  . 

263,324 

299,832 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,688.489 

1,736.710 

HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y 

Nassau  Review  & 

390.921 

292,467 

.\ewsday-e  . 

351,987 

234,515 

Grand  Total  . .  .  . 

742,908 

5  26.983 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  (Ibserver-e  . 

.392,654 

.342,555 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

t'hroiiicle-E  . 

1,092,086 

958.425 

700,762 

5(14,504 

Press-e  . 

569,027 

43  7,727 

Chroiiicle-S  . 

316,917 

316.086 

Post-.S  . 

288,831 

218.397 

t  li  nnd  Totsil  . . . . 

2,967,62.3 

2,435,139 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

•Vews-e  . 

1,005,229 

1,002.188 

832,621 

796,315 

Times-c  . 

707,992 

-80,368 

■:Star-S  . 

504,439 

554,809 

Grand  Ti»tal  .  . . . 

.3,050,281 

3.033,080 

083.940  1.072.458 


NIotp:  \ew5-e  ctg-rirs  the  same 

aniimnt  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

■DITOR  A  PUBL 


lACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m....  581,99  5  525,756 

Jnnuriial-e  .  511,76  4  515,978 

Times  Uiiion-S  . . .  240,089  278,359 

Gr.anil  Total  _  1.3.33,8  5  7  1,320.093 

lERSEY  CITY,  N.  I. 

Jersey  Jouriial-e  .  .  465,944  369.165 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Triluine  (See  note)  692,902  605.316 

Notk:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 

with  Deinocrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Trrbmic-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-ra  . .  425,183  322.277 

News-Sentincl  e  .  .  487,952  417.208 

Journal-S  .  160,750  152,628 

Xews-Sentinel-S  .  .  172,276  174,565 

Or.md  Total  .. .  1.246.161  1.066.678 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Exaniiner-m  .  666,706  1,059,60.’ 

Times-m  .  610,309  1.296,834 

Iferald-Express-e  555,371  755,62.’ 

.Vewt-d  .  535,110  578,241 

•Kxaminer-S  .  379,921  611,205 

1-Times  . -S  378,161  590.536 

Grand  Total  ....  .3,125.578  4,892,046 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Trilmne  (See  note)  443,732  319.4^ 

\ote:  Trihtine-<  and  Eagle-m  sojd  m 
i-ombination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Trilninc-e  only,  is  given. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Juurnal  m  .  506,302  613,004 

Times<  .  624,399  687,901 

Courier  Journal-S  .  317,060  352,051 

Grand  ToUl _  1,447,751  1.652.956 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  . 392.42.3  . 

(Continued  on  paeit  60) 
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Prm#»r  for  FDR  Independent  Voters  Committee 

x'Ufjci  iw»i  X  Sciences  for 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  Roosevelt.  The  guild  was  asked 
York  and  its  members  are  doing  by  the  committee  to  do  this  work, 
the  editorial  work  for  a  32-page  The  publication  will  be  printed 
tabloid  newspaper  scheduled  for  in  New  York  and  will  contain  a 
an  initial  run  of  1,000,000  copies,  three-part  picture  story  on  the 
the  expense  and  distribution  of  war  front,  the  home  front  and 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  the  peace  front. 


wegian  manufacturers’  price- 
quoting  association  might  be 
classed  as  a  cartel  and  become 
a  target  for  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-cartel  drive.  They 
also  feared  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  might  prefer  to  throw 
much  business  to  Norway,  their 
ally. 


Dewey  Train 
Crash  Shakes 
Up  Reporters 

How  about  the  Governor? 
Check  on  the  Governor! 

Those  were  the  first  words 
that  emerged  from  the  confusion 
of  swirling  dust,  tinkling  glass, 
and  scrambled-up  reporters  in 
the  working  press  car  of  the 
Governor  Dewey  special  that 
piled  into  the  back  end  of  a 
regular  train  near  Portland,  Ore., 
Sept.  19. 

There  was  a  moment  of 
stunned  silence  after  the  crash, 
and  then  the  newspaper  instinct 
reasserted  itself  and  the  bruised 
and  shaken  reporters  were  away 
on  the  kind  of  story  seldom 
reported  by  political  writers 
on  a  campaign  tour.  They  found 
Gov.  Dewey  and  his  party 
shaken,  but  uninjured. 

"I  was  in  the  press  work  car 
with  about  a  dozen  other  re¬ 
porters  writing  the  advance 
story  of  Dewey’s  speech  tonight 
in  Portland."  wrote  Gardner 
Bridge,  of  the  Associated  Press. 

when  bang — I  was  tossed  up 
over  my  chair  and  slammed 
down  on  the  floor  with  another 
chair  on  top  of  me. 

■”rhe  other  reporters  were 
thrown  around  the  car  similarly. 
Jack  Bell  of  AP  was  hurled 
against  a  metal  partition,  injur¬ 
ing  his  ribs  painfully,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recover. 

Perhaps  the  luckiest  escape 
was  that  of  Jerry  O’Leary,  of 
the  Washington  Star.  He  was 
.sitting  next  to  a  heavy  glass 
window  which  .shattered  above 
his  head,  but  he  emerged  uncut.’’ 

Several  others  .suffered  minor 
injuries,  however.  Mr.  Bridge 
himself  suffered  a  wrench^ 
back.  James  Wechsler,  PM,  re¬ 
ceived  a  bruised  head.  Esther 
Van  Wagoner  Tufty,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  several  Michigan  news¬ 
papers.  and  Kirtland  I.  King, 
head  of  the  United  Press  Albany 
bureau,  received  probable  brok¬ 
en  ribs  as  press  tables  at  which 
they  were  working  jammed 
against  them. 

Morris  D.  Irvin  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  was  shaving 
when  the  crash  came,  and  his 
face  was  driven  into  the  mirror. 
There  was  scarcely  a  reporter 
aboard  the  train  who  didn't  have 
the  wind  knocked  out  of  him. 
said  one  newsman. 


diyi  'S  *^°'^**  more  show  themselves  to  be  more  rc- 
/ dealer  shelves  sfxjnsive  to  advertising  that  ap- 
and  into  more  Central  Con-  r*cars  in  the  largest  morning 
necticut  kitchens,  now  that  The  newspaper  in  New  England,  ovit- 
Courant  is  being  used  to  cover  side  of  Boston.  The  rate  for  sell- 
more  stores  and  more  of  the  avail-  ing  through  The  Courant  is  only 
able  market.  Courant  readers  live  I3r  a  line,  daily.  Penny-for-eiol- 
over  a  wider  area  and  consistently  lar,  it's  your  best  buy. 

Nationally  Represented  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman. 


Sweden  Ready  to  Send 
Newsprint,  Pulp  to  U.  S. 

When  the  .sea  lanes  from 
Sweden  to  the  United  States  are 
reopened  Sweden  is  ready  to  re¬ 
sume  newsprint  and  pulp  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  U.  S.  at  close  to 
prewar  prices,  Swedish  mill  of¬ 
ficials  told  the  Associated  Press. 

Since  this  country  in  1939  took 
of  Sweden’s  exports  of 
chemical  pulp,  post-war  ship¬ 
ments  might  amount  to  850,000 
tons  of  wood  pulp  and  100,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  supplies  from  Nor¬ 
way  and  Finland  would  go  far 
toward  relieving  U.  S.  shortage. 

Swedish  pulp  and  paper  offi¬ 
cials,  however,  expressed  fear 
that  the  Swedish-Finnish-Nor- 

(DITOR  ft  PURLISHERfer  September  23,  1f44 
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(CoHtiiiHed  from  page  58) 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Lnion  L«adrr  (Src 

"«>'<••  411,876  342,528 

Union-m  and  I.^adcr-c  lold  in 
comhination  only.  LinaKo  oi  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Union-ro  onl> .  is  ttiven. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m.  628,371  732,931 

Press  ScimiUr-e  .  .  415,540  494,131 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  285,248  397,400 


(•rritid  Total  .  . 

.  1,329.159 

1,624,462 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

b 

Herald  m  . 

670,802 

748,777 

News-e  . 

608,943 

548,908 

*Hcral<IS  . 

269,423 

356,627 

News-S  . 

126,021 

119,289 

(.■rand  Total  .  . . 

1.675,189 

1,773,601 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

.Senfinelm  . 

402s298 

437.167 

Joumal-e  . 

.  1.252,687 

1,369,433 

•Sentinel-.S  .... 

189.816 

268,423 

tJoumalS  . 

444.590 

566,120 

t.rand  Total  . . . 

.  2.289,391 

2,641,143 

MINNEAPOUS.  MINN. 

Trihulu*  m  . 

506.205 

446,966 

Star  Journal-e  .  .  . 

741,358 

839,033 

Times-c  . 

429,913 

258,162 

Tribune  .S  . 

350.330 

480,465 

Grain!  Total  .  .  . 

.  2.027,806 

2,024,626 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Pre.ss-e  . 

405.022 

363.193 

Siar-m  . 

404,871 

342,037 

Star-S  . 

133,068 

122,849 

Grand  Tot:U 

942,961 

828.079 

MODESTO.  CALIF 

Beee  . 

415,581 

303,714 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Star-e  . 

974.526 

866,186 

Gazette-m  . 

397.699 

388,086 

T-a  Presse-c  . 

.822.855 

783,934 

La  Patrie-e  . 

1.34,397 

113,541 

Herald-e  . 

135.818 

135,153 

Standard-S 

93.200 

93,646 

La  Patrie-S  .  ... 

122.120 

131.662 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  2.680.615 

2,512.208 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Baiiiicr-e  . 

583,453 

595,184 

Teniiessean-m 

562.312 

581.283 

Tennessean-S  . . . . 

367.1.33 

404,160 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  1.512.898 

1.580.627 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  . . . 

496.860 

427,764 

New*-e  . 

883,704 

1.189,598 

Call-S  . 

196,919 

212,546 

Star-Ledger-S  . . . 

113,326 

117,195 

Grand  Total  . . .  . 

,  1,690.809 

1.947,103 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m 

298,434 

269,003 

Register-e  . 

757,030 

584,950 

Register-S  . 

171.521 

194,178 

Grand  Total  ... 

,  1,226.985 

1,048,131 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m . 

i;054,916 

1,054,354 

Item-e  . 

873.480 

673,672 

States-e  . 

611.097 

677,185 

Times  Picayune  & 

States-S  . 

531,861 

624.251 

Gr.iiul  Total  ... 

3.071.354 

3.029.462 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 

Times-m  . 

693.544 

881,334 

Herald  Tnbunc-nv 

587,237 

650.027 

Xews-m  . 

812,451 

774,749 

Mirror-m  . 

244,411 

374,702 

Journal  Amer’n-e 

599.495 

659,500 

Post-e  . 

489.646 

427.153 

Sun-e  . 

829.775 

680,709 

World-Telegram-e 

663.638 

656,665 

Times-S  . 

616,333 

919,525 

tHcrald  Tribune-S 

475.811 

630,175 

News-S  . 

423.627 

497,224 

Mirror-S  . 

116,633 

222,137 

•Journal  Amer'n-S 

253,291 

366,588 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

6,805.892 

7.740.488 

NEW  YORE  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e 

494.066 

450,941 

Eagle-S  . 

136,9.30 

185.343 

Gmnd  Total  -  - 

630,996 

636.284 

NIAGARA 

FALLS,  N. 

Y. 

Garelte-e  . . . 

613.388 

531,049 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e 

469.327 

488,602 

Trikune-e  . 

642.587 

949,424 

Tribune-S  . 

.  245,535 

306,184 

Grand  Tot.il  . , . , 

.  1,357.449 

1.744,210 

60 

OKLAHOMA  aTY,  OKLA. 

,  1944  1943 

Oklahoiiuiii-m  -  503,753  475,915 

Times-e  .  582,897  572,104 

OkI.ilioniaii-S  ....  231,775  282.510 

tiraiid  Total  -  1,318.425  1,330,529 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

•tWorld  Hrrald-e.  547,778  577,915 

World  Hrrald-S...  257,273  304,115 

Craiid  Total  -  805.051  882,030 

Note:  W’orM  Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion.  liiiagr  of  one  edition  (eveninR) 
onlv  is  shown. 

PEORIA,  lU. 

Jounial  Transcript-e  741,950  564,765 

-Star-m  .  673,394  402,726 

Journal  Star-S  ...  223,042  235,717 

Graml  Total  _  1.638.386  1.203,208 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

tEvenintr  Rulletin-e  875,522  1,095,112 

Inquirer  m  .  770.643  1.198.401 

-Vews-e  .  384,493  375,732 

•Record-m  .  635,355  672,897 

Inquirer-S  .  387,623  581,165 

Rccord-S  .  265,954  390,823 

r.r.and  Total  -  .1.319,590  4.314,130 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-C.azette  m  ...  416,722  479,818 

Press-e  .  851,169  919.173 

Siin-Tcleqraph-e  . .  481.055  649,143 

+Press-S  .  ,144,922  410.243 

•Sun-Telesrraph-S  .  251,971  381,877 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 

1944 

Union-m  .  745,866 

Journal-e  .  500,304 

Tribune-Sun-e  ...  968,095 

Union-.S  .  270,607 


Grand  ToUl -  2,484.872  1,876.074 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 

Cbronicle-m  .  551,562  504,576 

Examiner-m  .  652,489  715,862 

Call- Bulletin  e  ...  511,211  516,083 

News-e  .  447.638  524,661 

tChronicle-S  .  247,137  268,059 

"Examiner-S  .  345,078  465,268 

Grand  Total  _  2,755,115  2,994,509 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

(iaaette-m  .  602,983  519,995 

Union  Star-e  .  569,163  474,504 


Grand  Total  _  2.345.839  2,840.254  '  cinTTY 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Journal-Tr!°li. , 

Ore*onian-m  .  610,690  756,252  Tnnmal-S 

Joumal-e  .  584,610  643.331  ''  . 

i'Orejfonian-S  ....  311,948  402.168  Grand  Total 

iJournal-S  .  269.601  233,221  SO^ 

Grand  Total  _  1,776,849  2,034,972  . 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.  Tribune  S  . 

Her.ald-e  .  227,776  195,269  Grand  Total 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  SPOKi 

Biilletin-e  .  732,628  Spokesman- Rev’w 

Jotimal-m  .  362,665  311,298  Chronicle-e 

Joumal-S  .  162.986  173,186  tSi>ofcesman-Rc'v’' 

Grand  Total  _  1.258.279  1.368,262  Grand  Total 

READING,  PA.  SYRA< 

Eaifle-e  (.See  note).  633.-J07  544,159  u„ald  Joumal-e 

Eagle-S  .  36,491  45,821  Post  Standard-n 

^  s  *Hcral(l  Amer*n-! 

Grand  Total  ....  M9.898  589.9M  Standard-S 

Note:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition.  Grand  Total 
Eagle-e  only,  is  given.  TACO' 

RICHMOND  VA  News-Tribut  e 

News  Leader-e....  842,315  744,725  Times-e 

Times  Dispatch-m.  614.£1  554.882  News-Tribune-S ' 

Times  Dispatch-S..  292,985  343,851 

Gr.and  Total  ... .  1.749.671  1,643,458 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Times-m  . 

Dem.  &  C^ronicle-m  748.463  776.018  Blade-e  . ’. . 

Times  Union-e  . .  .  723,652  719,679  Timss.c 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-S  311,935  423,719  “  . 

Gr.and  Total  ....  1.784.050  1,919,416 

ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Olobe  &  Ma^m 

Register- Reptiblic-e.  625.913  630,739  Televram-e 

Star-m  .  452.217  488,353  c„L.  . 

St.ar-S  .  150,756  192,401  Star.* 

Grand  Total  ....  1,228,886  1.311,49.^  Gnml  Total 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.  TOEN 

.  219,680  Evening  Times-e 

« .  Times-Advertiser* 

Union-S  .  138,687  122,s316 

Grand  Total  ...  .  1.194.044  1,052.597  Grand  Total.^ 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  o  1  ' 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  416.303  498,814  '^'^TF-^^ecord 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  806.889  907.584  Times  Reco 

^  c‘ ‘  oT?'ene  edition,  Record-m 

tGlobe-Democrat-S. .  277,595  382,441  tttt  c 

Post-Dispatch-S  . . .  423,871  507.757 

_ _ _ Tribune-c  . . 

Grand  Total _  2.433,775  2.889.570  . 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  . 

Pioneer  Press-m  ..  353,845  461,108  Grand  Total  .. 

Dispatch-e  .  577.130  672.220  UNION 

Pioneer  Press-S  ...  ^54,119  357.564  Hudson  Disp-atcl 

Grand  Total _  1.185,094  1,490.892 

m  ^  Tt  HieS- Herald-d 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS  News-e  . 

Express-m  .  605,387  515.920  Post-m  . 

News-e  .  864,964  787,166  Star-e  . 

I-ight-e  .  637.717  585.672  ‘Times-Herald-S 

Express-S  .  343,036  455,499  Post-S  . 

*Uight-S  .  268,071  411..341  i-Star-S  . 

Grand  Total  ....  2,719.175  2.755,598  Gr.and  Total  . . 


939,829  i 
530,709 
825.254 
1,043,069  1. 
290.363 
260,885 
376,023 


WATERBURY.  CONN. 


Grand  Total  _  1,172,146  994,499 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuiie-m  .  420,432  369,673 

Tiraes-e  .  526,984  454,530 

•Scrantonian-S  ....  135,916  138,550 

Grand  Total  _  1,083.332  962.753 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-ni  540,848  611,037 

Star-e  .  447,180  401,465 

Times-e  .  763,777  1,001,858 

•Post- Intelligencer- S  278,439  422,422 


Gnaiid  Total  ...  2.282.252  2,861,292 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Journal-Tribitne-e  .  415,427  320,996 

Journals  .  141,762  147,412 

Grand  Total  _  557.189  468,408 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  642,770  619,267 

Tribune-S  .  180,322  206,274 

Grand  Total  _  823,092  825,541 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- Rev’ w-m.  384,383  337,669 

Chronicle-e  .  586,795  549,572 

tSpofcesman-Rcv’w-S  221,011  295,682 

Grand  Total  ....  1,192,189  1,182,923 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Joumal-e  .  .  879,891  749,495 

Post  Standard-m..  472,053  493,671 

•Herald  Amer’n-S  .  337,324  372,078 

Post  .standard  s  ..  185,314  213,323 

Grand  Total  ....  1.874.582  1.828,567 
TACOMA,  WASH. 
News-Tribune-e  . . .  668,782  630,284 

Times-e  .  447,939  403,812 

News-Tribune-S  ..  233,530  280.873 

Gr.and  Total _  1,350.251  1.314,969 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  258,923  145,938 

Blade-e  . • _  741.132  817,023 

Times-S  .  275,069  353,670 

Grand  Total  _  1,275,124  1.316.631 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m...  638,038  617,477 

Telegram-e  .  913.249  874,855 

Star-e  .  990.716  1,044,195 

Star-w  .  94,412  93.533 

Gr,and  Total _  2.636.415  2,630.060 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  .  555,598  487,435 

Times- Advertiser-S .  78.946  80.269 

Grand  Total  _  634.544  567,704 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note).  573,293  471,466 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-c.  Linage  of  one 

edition,  Record-m  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-c  .  591,662  601,126 

World-m  .  539,742  544,129 

World-S  .  251,936  293,283 

Grand  Total  _  1,383,340  1.438,538 

UNION  CITY.  N.  I. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  410,548  342.054 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Tinies-Herald-d  . .  939.829  860,609 

News-e  .  530,709  582,369 

Post-m  .  825.254  752,774 

Star-e  .  1,043,069  1.305,053 

•Times-Herald-S  . .  290.363  377,014 

Post-S  .  260,885  299,884 

■i-Star-S  .  376,023  551,494 


1944 

194) 

Ut-pubtican  Amer. 

(See  note)  . 

532.768 

l)cmocrat-e  . 

287,954 

Rt-piildican-S  . 

105,141 

Grand  Total  .... 

925.863 

Nutx:  Republican 

Americai 

1  sold  I 

Combination  with  American*e. 

Unas 

ot  one  edition  shown 

1  ( Re^ublicanm). 

WESTCHESTER  ' 

COUNTY 

MACT 

GROUP 

Mamarc’k  Times-e. 

170,858 

111,49; 

.\lt.  Vernon  Argiis-e 

334,647 

279,3)! 

•New  Rochelle  St.ind- 

ard  Star-e  . 

412.878 

330,69: 

(Kmiuiik  Citizen 

l<eKi^te^•e  . 

178.518 

129,414 

Port  Che.stcr  Item-e 

328,167 

243,09! 

Tarrytowii  .News-e. 

192.513 

135^* 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .... 

322,184 

262tH 

White  Pl.rin«  Di'i.-e 

444,914 

397.0(( 

I*eek*ikin  Star-e 

195.975 

I72Ji( 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2.580,654 

2,n6«,7W 

WICHITA 

,  KANS. 

Beacon  c  . 

694.305 

558,40! 

Eagle-m  . 

490.748 

395>S] 

Eagle-e  . 

604.731 

466,536 

Beacon- S  . 

272.453 

,108,47: 

Eagle-S  . 

182.888 

207,750 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.245,125 

1.937,016 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telcgram-m  . 

504,291 

441.281 

Gazette  &  Post  e.  . 

586,376 

514,070 

Telegram- S  . 

190,974 

223,090 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,281,641 

1,178,448 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

\'indicator  Teleg.-e. 

676,372 

723,997 

Vindicator  Tele^.-S 

20.^652 

240,5» 

Grand  Total  .... 

882,024 

964,520 

Figures  Supplied 

1  by  Publishsti 

BRONX,  N. 

Y.  CITY 

Home  News-e  _ 

253.828 

160,970 

Home  News-S  .... 

68,971 

65,195 

Grand  Total  .... 

322.799 

226,165 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

Times- m  . 

595. 9, -8 

703,545 

Star-e  . 

604. ')20 

744,836 

Star-S  . 

372,991 

460.936 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.573.889 

1,909,317 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Staiidard-Times-e 

389,522 

381,458 

Standard-Times-S  . 

19,256 

15,056 

Grand  Ttal  .... 

408,778 

396,514 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  THIS 
WEEK"— AUGUST.  1944 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linaie 
52,673  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  22,575  lines  is  included  in  tbt 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
.\Ibany  Times-X'’nion,  .\tlanta  JournsL 
Baltimore  .\merican.  Boston  .Xdvertiaef. 
Chicago  Herald-American.  Detroit  Times. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Jour 
nal-Atnerican,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tde 
graph,  San  .\ntonio  Light,  Syracn* 
Herald-American.  Washington  Timet- 
Herald. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lii^ 
52,673  lines  is  included  in  the  Buffsb 
Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealet, 
Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  LinMt 

55.491  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLlT’ 
Linage  22,575  lines  is  included  in  the 
I..OS  .,\ngeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

55.491  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  36,853  line. 

is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers :  .-Ytlanta  Constitutioir 
Baltimore  Sun.  Birmingham  News  « 
-•hge  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chic^ 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  M- 
las  News.  Indianarwlis  Star.  Milwaukw 
Journal.  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

33.137  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Ham 
Dealer,  Detroit  News,  Memphis 
mercial  Appeal  and  Pittsburgh  Press. 
27,362  lines  in  the  Philadelphia  Ere 
ning  Bulletin.  .36.684  lines  in  the  Lo* 
.\ngeles  Times.  Portland  Journal.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 

S  H  E  R  for  SaptMnbcr  23.  1944 


Chattanooga  Dailies 
On  Top  in  Fifth  Loan 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  19— The 

War  Finance  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  has  just  released 
flfures  showing  the  newspapers 
that  carried  the  largest  volume 
of  War  Bond  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan.  The 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Preu,  leads  with  188.028  lines. 
The  Beloit  (Wls. )  News  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  volume  in  the 
Fourth  drive  with  a  total  of 
166.184  lines. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
published  203,014  separate  War 
Bond  advertisements  represent¬ 
ing  approximately  2,688,481,000 
impressions  totalling  155,131,405 
lines  of  space.  In  referring  to 
the  amazing  Fifth  War  Loan 
support  given  by  newspapers  of 
America,  War  Finance  Division 
<^ials  explained  that  daily 
papers  showed  an  increase  in 
linage  of  25.4%  and  weekly 
papers  showed  an  increase  of 
43.5%  over  the  previous  drive. 
The  total  dollar  value  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  supporting  the 
Fifth  Loan  was  $10,160,709.60. 

EVENING  ISSUES 


Chattanooga  News  Free  Press..  188,028 

Moit  (Wis.)  News .  148,387 

Mount  V'ernoti  (N.  Y.)  .Argus..  140,956 

Corsicana  (Tex.)  Sun .  115,314 

Tortsmouth  (O.)  Times .  113,579 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph....  112,119 

(^riotte  (N.  C.)  News .  111,511 

Plainfield  (V.  J.)  Courier  News  109,841 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette .  107,146 

Crookston  (Minn.)  Times .  106.689 

laurel  (Miss.)  Leader  Call....  105.116 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News  \'ir- 

zinian  .  104,269 

llazelton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker..  101,301 
.Marshfield-North  Bend  (Ore.) 

Coos  Bay  Times .  101,098 

Cliillicothe  (O.)  Gazette .  100,786 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press .  100,615 

Salina  (Calif.)  Californian .  99,205 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times .  98,868 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times .  98,847 

Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle  96,425 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press....  95.929 

.Cltoona  (Pa.)  Mirror .  94,767 

Marion  (O.)  Star .  93.100 

Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record .  92,946 

lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era .  92.040 

Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Boston  .  91,617 

Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  .American.  91,357 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald .  91.277 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin .  90,472 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times...  90,220 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  89,716 

Mew  Orleans  Items .  88,652 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News  &  Times..  88,344 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News .  87,913 

New  York  World-Telegram _  87.793 

Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call .  87,728 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner .  87,455 

fireat  Falls  (Mont.)  I-eader...  86,720 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  News .  86,237 

Bay  aty  (Tex.)  Tribune .  85,309 

East  Liyerpool  (O.)  Review...  85,278 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance .  85,222 

Greenville  (Tex.)  Banner .  84,861 

Wilmington  (Calif.)  Journal..  84,735 

Middleton  (Conn.)  Press .  84,592 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day .  84,490 

Harrisburg  (Pa,)  News .  83,730 

^^teensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune .  82.877 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Transcript  82,705 


Pittsburg  ((Talif.)  Post-Dispatch  82,184 


MORMNG  ISSUES 

C^tano<jga  (Tenn.)  Times... 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post . 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune... 

Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press . 

Witerville  (Mo.)  Sentinel . 

Hiarlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.... 
Haielton  (Pa.)  Standard  Sen¬ 
tinel  . 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  intelligencer 

Journal  . 

Hartford  (Conn.)  (Tourant . 

Mias  (Tex.)  News . 
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107,675 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune.... 

Phoenix  (.Ariz.)  Republic . 

Burlin^on  (Vt.)  Free  Press... 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot . 

Longview  OTex.)  Journal . 

Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Independent.. 

Honolulu  Adverti.ser  . 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle . 

•Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen . 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News . 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review . 

Muncie^  (Ind. )  Star . 

New  A’ork  Times . 

Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier.. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald . 

Albany  (N.  A'.)  Times  Union... 

Peoria  (111.)  Star . 

•Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune . 

Baton  Rouge  (Xai.)  .Advocate... 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal.... 

I-exington  (Ky.)  Herald . 

Binghamton  (N.  A'.)  Sun . 

Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise.. 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press 

Chronicle  . 

tilens  Falls  (N.  A'. I  Post  Star.. 

Lynchburg  (V'a.)  News . 

Little  Rock  (.Ark.)  Gazette.... 

Gil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick . 

Huntington  (\V.  \'a.)  Herald 

Disjiatch  . 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat.... 

I'oliimbia  (S.  C.)  .State . 

Zanesville  (O.)  Times  Recorder 
Charleston  (\V.  Va.)  Gazette... 
Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  Record.... 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelli¬ 
gencer  . 

Portland  (Mo.)  Press  Herald... 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call . 

UnnHitown  (Pa.)  Herald . 

•San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 

Times  . 

Poltstown  (Pa.)  Mercury . 

SUNDAY  ISSUES 

Springfield  (Ill.)  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter  . 

.Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 

.A|>peal  . 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times.... 
-Vashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean.. 
.\ltus  (Okla.)  Times  Democrat.. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon . 

West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Palm 

Beach  Post  Times . 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 
Waco  (Tex.)  Tribune  Herald... 

Jackson  (Miss.)  News . 

.Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  News . 

Birmingham  (.Ala.)  News  K- 

.Age  Herald  . 

Lincoln  (Neh.)  Tournal  Star... 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chrtmicle  Tribune 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News 

Press . 

.Ashland  (Ky.)  Tnde|>endent. . . 
Talabassee  (Fla.)  News  Demo¬ 
crat  . 

Lima  (O.)  News . 

Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian.... 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel 

Portland  Oregon  Journal . 

.Savannah  (Ga.)  News . 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  Times 
Bristol  (\^a.)  Herald  Courier.  .. 
Winston  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 

Sentinel  . 

Zanesville  (O.)  Times  Signal., 
lainsing  (Mich.)  .State  Journal 
lamgview  (Tex.)  News  Journal 
Huntington  (W.  V'a.)  Herald 

.Advertiser  . 

CItarlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer . 

Newport  N'ews  (Va.)  Press . 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle . 

Butte  Montana  Standard . 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelli¬ 
gencer  . 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Star . 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit . 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News  Regis¬ 
ter  . _ . 

Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 


Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Tele¬ 
gram  . 

Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Independent 

Honolulu  Advertiser  . 

A’akina  (Wash.)  Herald . 

Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times.. 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News . 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Call . 

Sioux  CiW  (la.)  Journal . 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star . 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  News . 

Lufkin  (Tex.)  News . 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

-  By  Dr.  (ieorge  W.  Crane  - 


Herr  is  »  liUMliaiiil  who  liMt  liU  wife 
to  uMotlier  niaui,  but  thank*  to  her 
eoBKclraee  and  his  use  af  my  bulletin 
prnhlriUK  in  Marriage,”  he  man- 
iHted  to  win  her  bark  again.  Take  that 
bulletin  with  you  on  your  honeymoon, 
and  you  ran  corral  your  wife’s  aifretlons 
all  her  life. 


CASE  D-209:  Angela  T..  aged  ’27.  is 
a  beautiful  brunet  seerclary. 

“Ive  been  married  for  three  years,” 
"he  began  our  interview,  “and  have  no 
children. 

"Last  month  I  left  my  husband  be¬ 
cause  I  think  I  am  in  love  with  my 
employer. 

“My  husband  and  I  ilo  not  have  many 
similar  interest*,  nor  have  we  ever  h.sd 
an.v  satisfactory  sex  relations. 

“As  regards  the  other  man.  however, 
everything  is  (luite  satisfactory  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sex.  Our  fnterests  also  lie  in 
the  same  channels. 

“I  still  see  my  husband  now  and 
then.  But  when  he  fries  to  make  love 
to  me.  I  freeze  up  as  I  have  always 
done  since  our  marriage, 

“Whether  this  is  voluntary  or  not. 
I  can’t  say.  But  I  worry  over  my 
husband.  Dr.  Crane,  l>ecause  I  feel  I 
made  a  bargain  and  must  keep  It  at 
all  costs. 

roufesslons  of  a  Wife 

“Yet  if  I  keep  this  bargain,  what 
about  the  other  man  in  m,v  life?  I 
want  to  he  with  him  so  vpr.v  much. 
I  feel  I’d  rather  die  than  lose  him. 

“I’ve  never  felt  that  way  before  in 
all  my  life.  My  husband  never  affeeted 
me  like  this. 

“But  the  fact  that  I’ve  married  some- 
l>od.v  T  don’t  want  to  hurt,  keeps  ilis- 
turhing  my  fieaeo  of  mind. 


"1  keep  on  growing  iiiort  and  more 
eunfused.  I  thrill  more  to  the  tou<Bt 
of  my  lover,  yet  I  feel  aorry  lor  iny 
husband  and  don’t  want  to  hurt  him. 
Dr.  Crane,  what  would  you  advise?” 

Happy  Marriage  Based  on  8ez 

Happy  marriages  are  based  on  sexual 
eompatability.  But  without  an  intelli¬ 
gent  umlerstanding  of  sex  facts  and 
'  marital  feehniques,  two  r>eople  who 
I  ardently  love  each  other  at  the  time 
I  of  the  marriage  eenmony.  may  soon 
!  liecin  In  iinarrei  or  seek  a  divope*-. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  prudery  of 
miHlern  .America.  -Angela’s  yiiishanil 
wniilil  long  .ivo  have  >»-iri  taught  the 
1  proper  marit.ll  leehiihiui  for  increasing 
I  his  wife's  devotion  to  luni  with  each 
sin-ei-eiling  wii  k  oi-  inoiith  of  marriage. 

But  iiypoirilical  America,  which  per¬ 
mits  front  i>agi'  headlimsl  stories  of  the 
allegeil  Errol  Flynn  rat*  i-ase.  or  the 
lurid  Denrpsiy  divon-e  revelations  or 
the  rharley  rhaplin-Joan  B.arry  quarrel 
over  the  iialernity  of  her  halw.  will 
criticize  in.v  seientific  anii  .■onstruclive 
column. 

It  will  also  den.v  young  tsiople  access 
to  the  facts  of  life  in  a  formal  high 
school  or  college  course.  It  will  elim¬ 
inate  su(A  vital  facts  from  Sunday 
school  groups  and  Boy  Sermts 

And  then  It  will  affect  horror  at  a 
case  like  .Angela’s  which  is  definitely 
traceable  to  Lack  of  fact*  about  marital 
relations  and  the  inadi-ou.’e-v  of  the 
male  and  female  koilies  to  -atisfy  each 
other  sexually  without  some  <-oUateral 
leehniqiies  develoiM-d  >•>  The  scientific 
human  brain. 

How  to  Prevent  Uivoree 

■Angela  thrills  to  her  lover,  partly 
heeanse  he  is  poseesseil  of  the  novelty 
and  ilHcitness  of  the  clandestine  love 
affair. 

She  sees  him  onl.v  In  romantic  sifn- 
afions,  hut  not  when  he  is  grumpy  and 
lathering  hi*  scrubby  chin  for  his  morn¬ 
ing  shave. 

But  her  T‘f>iiBcience  is  still  manifesting 
itself,  as  her  confessions  reveal.  By 
nwans  of  my  htillelin  nameal  >*-Iow.  her 
husband  won  her  hack  again  He  need 
never  have  lost  her  in  the  first  place, 
however.  If  he  had  taken  this  hnlletin 
on  his  honeymoon.  It  is  better  to  lock 
the  b.am  BEFORE  the  mare  is  stolen. 

Your  liberal  editor  <  nables  you  to 
obtain  my  medico-p*yi-hologic.al  bulletin 
“Sex  Problems  in  Marriage.”  for  a  .Tc 
stamped  envelope,  plus  a  dime.  Get  a 
(Topy  and  learn  how  to  ixirral  your  wife’s 
.affections  from  th<-  -tart. 


SMART  EDITORS  PICK  SMART  FEATURES 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT  runs  “The  Worry  Clinic"  in  all  of  his  great  newspapers — 
Detroit  FREE  PRESS.  Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL  and  Miami  HERALD 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  runs  “The  Worry  Clinic”  in  hi»  Cincinnati  POST.  Colum¬ 
bus  ernZEN.  Evansville  PRESS  and  Knoxville  NEWS  SENTINEL. 

E.  P.  .4DLKR  rune  “The  Worry  CUnle  ”  in  his  Madison  ATISCONSIN  STATE 
JOURNAL,  Davenport  DEMOCRAT  and  Hannibal  COURIER  POST. 

niANK  B.  GANNETT  runs  ’The  Worry  CHnlc”  in  his  chain. 

AVTLLI.AM  R.  HTLAHBT  runs  ’’The  Worry  Clinic”  in  his  chain. 

H.  C.  OGDEN  rtiiis  “The  Worry  Clinic”  in  his  chain. 

JOHN  H.  PERKY  and  JOSEPH  PULITZER  pioneered  ’’The  Worry  Clinic” 
almost  n  .years  ago  and  -till  run  It. 
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THOMAS  ALLAN  KYDD,  67. 

assistant  editor  and  editorial 
writer  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
died  Sept.  18,  severing  the  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  association  of  the  Kydd 
family  with  the  Gazette.  Thomas 
Kydd  served  the  Gazette  52 
years,  and  he  and  his  father  to¬ 
gether  contributed  105  years  to 
the  newspaper.  Like  his  father, 
Thomas  Kydd  started  in  the 
printing  office  and  graduated  to 
the  editorial  staff.  In  1905  he 
was  named  night  editor  and  in 
1912  became  editorial  writer  and 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  was 
then  editor-in-chief,  a  position 
he  held,  except  for  a  World  War 
emergency  shift,  until  his  last 
illness. 

LeRoy  Richahd  Hensley,  75, 
former  advertising  director  of 
the  Hamilton  (O. )  Journal  and 
Hews  for  more  than  40  years, 
died  Aug.  26  in  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  Retired  two  years,  he  had 
joined  the  News  as  a  bookkeeper 
in  1889,  becoming  advertising 
manager  a  few  years  later  and 
resigning  to  take  the  same  title 
on  the  Journal  in  1898.  He  had 
been  director  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  and  served  as 
secretary. 

Robert  T.  Brady,  68,  political 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post  for  24 
years,  died  Sept.  16  in  Roxbury. 
Mass.  After  serving  Grover 
Cleveland  as  a  summer-time  er¬ 
rand  hoy,  he  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  a  Massachusetts 
South  Shore  weekly,  served  on 
the  Boston  Journal  and  Tran¬ 
script,  then  joined  the  Post  dur¬ 
ing  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1920. 

L.  Raymond  Nelson.  50,  office 
manager  for  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  died  Sept.  16. 

Hughlett  Hollyday,  76.  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  publishers  represen¬ 
tative,  retir^  since  1933,  died 
in  Philadelphia  Sept.  9.  He  had 
worked  for  the  New  York  World 
and  Times,  served  as  western 
representative  of  United  Sunday 
Magazines  in  Chicago,  then 
opened  his  own  office. 

Walter  E.  Jenney,  64,  former 
advertising  department  employe 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  News,  died  Sept.  13. 
He  had  served  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jenney  Electric 
Co.,  and  was  with  the  old  Chance 
and  Ryan  advertising  agency  be¬ 
fore  working  for  the  Star  and 
the  News. 

Mrs.  Clara  Howell.  67,  for 
30  years  in  the  advertising  and 
business  office  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  died  Sept.  11. 

William  E.  Soper,  80,  for  56 
years  a  member  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff  of  the  Detroit 
News,  died  in  Detroit  Sept.  12. 
He  retired  two  years  ago. 

Lt.  Robert  L.  Zimmermann, 
24,  son  of  Louis  H.  Zimmermann, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  ( Wis. )  Standard-Demo¬ 
crat  and  past  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association,  was 
killed  in  action  with  the  Air 
Corps  in  Italy.  .\ug  12. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Cox,  54,  publisher 
of  the  West  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Enterprise,  died  Sept.  14.  She 
and  her  late  husband  established 
the  Cox  Printing  Co.  25  years 
ago  and  bought  the  paper  a  few 
years  later. 

W.  H.  "Bill”  Youhill,  72,  pio¬ 
neer  Vancouver,  B.  C.  printer, 
formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Province,  the  old  World,  and  the 
Victoria  Colonist,  died  recently. 

Ward  B.  Threatt,  55,  weekly 
columnist  for  the  Charlotte 
<  N.  C. )  News  for  10  years,  died 
Sept.  12. 

Flora  F.  Mittledorker.  40. 
formerly  on  the  news  staffs  of 
the  Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  News-Leader,  died 
Sept.  15. 


E.  H.  Crane,  Vt.  and 
Mass.  Publisher,  Dies 

Ephraim  H.  Crane,  68,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Printing 
Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Brat- 
tleboro  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Brattleboro  (Vt. ) 
Reformer,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Recorder  Publishing  Corp., 
which  publishes  the  Greenfield 
( Mass. )  Recorder-Gazette,  died 
Sept.  19. 

He  had  been  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  business  40  years. 

■ 

Plan  Axmual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  has  been  scheduled  for 
Feb.  18-19  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


(CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  lina 
4  fimat— .40  par  lina  par  iniartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timai — .80  par  lina  par  iniartion 
4  timai — .70  par  lina  par  iniartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  coit  of  any  claiiifiad  ad- 
vartliamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  wardi 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  ipaca  aceaptad 
for  publication  ii  thraa  linai.  Advar- 
tiiari  who  Icay  thair  adi,  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  t  PUBLISHER  ihould  coniidar 
thii  ai  four  wordi. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Ai  an  addad  larvica  to  advortliari  run- 
ninq  a  four  tima  "Situationi  Wantad" 
notica,  thair  record  it  placed  in  tha 
RIm  of  the  EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER 
Panonnal  Sarvica.  Thii  complata  raq- 
iitration  aiiurai  advartliori'  quallflca- 
tioni  being  kept  before  amployan  in 
the  newipapar,  magazine,  publicity, 
advartiiing,  publilhing,  and  allied  pra- 
fanioni.  There  ii  no  raa  for  Panonnal 
Sarvica  placamanti  to  either  employer 
or  amploya.  Ragiitration  card  will 
be  lent  four-time  advartiian  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Timas  Towsr,  B’waj  at  4>ii4  8t. 

NSW  York  18,  N.  T. 

_ Public  Nofica _ 

“Editor  and  Pablisher"  is  a  sarvice 
station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  In  our  pe:4ianent  li¬ 
brary  and  museum  flies  will  be  found, 
easily  available,  important  basic  data 
anent  newspaper  markets,  ownership, 
administrstion,  management,  person¬ 
nel,  features,  circulations,  advertising 
rates,  linage  statistics  and  mechanics 
of  production,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of 
informative  material  regarding  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  and  agency  service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in 
its  sixty-flrst  year,  occupies  an  ex¬ 
clusive  fleld.  Subscribers  are  earnest¬ 
ly  urged  to  make  use  of  our  library 
and  to  contact  our  Market  and  Re¬ 
search  Departments  whenever  they 
feel  we  may  be  of  helpful  service. 

Manager,  Reader  Service. 


Nowspapor  Brekora 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
West  of  the  Mississippi 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building  Los  Angeles 


W.  H.  GLOVER,  VENTURA,  CAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nawapapars  Per  Sale 
★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Buy  in  a  kindly  climate  and  in  the 
iiatli  of  process — I  have  several 
choice  California  weeklies  now  avail 
able; 

(1)  Northern  California  —  County 
Seat  — Gross  $85,000  — Net  $8,000 
Above  Salary — Price  $46,000. 

(2)  Southern  California — Ideal  beach 
location — Sure  to  grow — $60,000. 

(3)  South-central — ^good  town  2,000 — 
Agriculture — Nets  $500  mo.  Price 
.$25,000. 

(4)  Southern  California — long  estab¬ 
lished  good  equipment  —  Consistent 
profit $20,000 — -half  cash. 

(5)  Los  Angeles  County — 12,000  com¬ 
munity.  Illness  makes  sale  necessary. 
Gross  $24,000 — Price  $20,000  with 
$15,000  rash. 

(6)  San  Francisco  Bay  Ares — weekly 
and  printing  business — substantial  vol. 
and  profit — $40,000 — half  cash. 

Write  for  details.  If  you  want  a  daily 
location  register  your  specifications 
and  we  will  advise  you  when  available. 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPE8 
“Quality  Newspapers  Only” 

625  Market  St. 

San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


DAILY  IN  TEXAS.  Gross  about 
$60M.  Daily  West  Coast.  Gross 
over  $0OM.  Two  weeklies  in  city  of 
6.000  to  be  merged.  Gross  about 
$38,000.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura. 
Calif. 


ONLY  NEWSPAPER  AND  ONLY  JOB 
ofilce  in  Western  Connecticut  town  of 
.5,000,  75  mi.  from  New  York,  Gross 
income  $17,000,  net  $5,000.  Sell  for 
$17,500,  $6,000  down,  balance  $150 
per  month.  Price  inclndes  building. 
Owner’s  wife  requires  Arizona  climate. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


_ Nawgpaparg  WowtBd _ 

Oaimble  newspaper  man,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  small  dailies,  would  like  pur¬ 
chase  going  weekly  in  town  5,000  or 
over  or  buy  interest  with  view  to  tak¬ 
ing  over  later.  Box  1161,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Nawpaprs  WaB»Bd  (CeBt*$| 

ATTENTION:  Mb!  NEWSPAIB 

OWNER 

Two  capable,  and  dependable  nsiq 
paper  men  want  to  buy  a  good  dsi^ 
III  a  fair  sized  city  in  California,  Op 
,;un  or  Washington.  Both  have  kg 
lung  experience  on  one  of  the  Ims 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  Unitei 
States.  Family  men.  enjoying  tks  t» 
spect  of  the  community.  FinaneiaUj 
responsible  and  can  undertake  fsirl) 
large  obligation.  Can  furnish  tbs  W 
Ilf  recommendations.  Box  1160.  Edit* 
.t  Publisher. 


_ MoggiliiB  WoBtBd _ 

l  DESIRE  TO  INVEST  around  $104- 
1)00  in  a  Bi-Weekly,  Weekly  g 
Monthly  Pabliestion  having  sksg 
300,000  circnlation  monthly.  RepUa 
confidential.  Box  1146,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


MochaBical  EqalpoiMf  WobM 
DUPLEX  OR  0088  NEWSFAm 
PRESS  8-psge.  Advise  approzioaii 
sge.  type  of  motor,  beet  sMllng  ptiis 
and  where  press  msy  bs  InspssM. 
Box  1057,  Editor  A  ^blishsr. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  psfe 
wide).  134j  inch  printing  dianistsr- 
2144  inch  cut-ofT  nr  deck  for  stai. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1041 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WANTED:  8  TO  10  UNITS  Wm 
FOLDERS,  underneath  sntomatis  rssh 
21^4'  cntofT,  s.c.  motor  drives.  AIm 
seme  cutoff  color  preos,  and  color  prai 
22  cutoff  8  or  more  4  color  psga. 
And  22%“  4  dock  82  page  Msd 
press,  and  Duplex  tnbnlar  12  ts  11 
pages  or  whst  good  presses  have  yssi 
Please  mshi  Box  1084,  EditSf  k 
Pablisher. 

WANTED — 100  TO  160  HP  AO  MO 
TOR  DRIVE,  and  40  to  75  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  2244"  casting  oslil 
Heavy  duty  mat  rollers.  Georgs  C. 
Oxford,  Box  1132,  Twin  Foils,  Idtkt. 

Holp  WoBtad 

_ Administrative _ 

WANTED — MAN  TO  MANAGE  a  mod 

erate  sized  inodernly  equipped  prat¬ 
ing  plant,  in  small  city,  with  hi|i 
class  business  of  $75,000  annusHy 
Must  be  able  to  aid  customers  witi 
technical  advice  and  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  engraving,  layout,  compositist, 
press  work  and  estimating.  'The  mu 
we  want  is  probably  now  in  the  rsaki 
of  some  large  advertising  or  printmi 
firm  waiting  a  chance.  Here  is  op 
portunity.  Starting  sala»  of  $4,000. 
car,  expeii.Hes,  plus  profit  incentivi 
Ijong  estabiislied  firm.  Box  1144 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


H*lp  Waitod 

Advsrtising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Masu 
chuvsetts  Daily.  Circulation  in  vicinity 
20,000.  either  man  or  woman.  Boi 

1148,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MAN  capable  of  takini 
full  responsibilities  of  one  man  de 
partment  of  growing  Northern  Ntw 
England  Afternoon  Daily.  Pine  oppot- 
tunity  for  development  of  departmaii 
and  proportionate  increase  of  salary. 

Box  1189,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

EXFEBIENOED  AGGRESSIVE  OO- 
PLAY  SALESMAN  who  know  copy 
layout  for  midwest  50,000  city,  per 
maueiit  post  war  future,  good  salary 

Box  1191,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

GOOSE  CREEK.  TEXAS,  DAlU 
SUN  needs  advertising  solicitor,  wom¬ 
an  preferred.  Salary  dependent  oo 
experience,  and  ability.  Young, 
ing  organization.  Permanent.  Writ* 

all  first  letter. _ — ===- 

WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  ADVEBW 
ING  MANAGER  at  once.  Permaajat 
position.  Combined  Daily  cireulatiw 
forty  thousand,  population  thirty 
thousand.  Out  of  war  industry  sros- 
In  first  letter  give  age.  height,  *'••*’2' 
three  references  and  picture.  Cecil  f- 
Highland,  president  and  general  m*®' 
ager.  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co- 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


IDITOI  &  PUBLISHiRfer  Sap««aibM>  23. 


'H 


lOft 


H*lp  WcMitcd 

Adyertiii«t  (Cont’d) 


WANTED:  SPECIALIST  in  selliuK 
cUsBifii'd  advvrtisiDK  for  inteuaivu 
cunpaiiin  thia  fall.  Writp  KivinK  rx- 
periein  e  and  refermct'a.  I'ress-Ktpub- 
licaii,  I’lattaburgli,  N.  V. 


Help  Waated 

CircaUtioa 


DISTRICT  MANAOER  with  Hoy  Pro 
motion  experience.  Salary  $40.00. 
Bonus.  Car  Allowance.  Houston  Press. 
Houston.  Texas. 


FBBMANENT  OPENING  for  circula¬ 
tion  man,  small  daily  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  growth.  Write  all  Natchei 
Democrat.  Natchez.  Miss. 


Help  Waatad 

Editorial 


AOORESSIVE  AND  GROWING 

NEWSPAPER  in  Illinois  city  of  45,000 
Ins  opening  for  first  class  reporter 
who  can  cover  police  and  City  Hall 
and  who  wants  permanent  job  with 
chance  for  advancement.  If  yon  have 
ability  and  are  looking  for  a  chance 
to  get  set  now,  write  Box  1077,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


O^n  EDITOR  position  open.  Salinas 
Californian,  tell  all  first  letter,  this 
it  unusual  setup  for  right  man.  Box 
im.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COP  y  header — For  rim  universal 
•letk  of  Eastern  daily.  Non-duration. 
Give  experience.  references.  draft 
class.  Box  1111.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OOFTREADER  -  REPORTER, 

upstate  New  York.  $4.'>  to  start. 
1175.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


daily 

Box 


CHICAGO  TRADE  MAGAZINE  has 
opening  for  assistant  editor  capable 
of  rewrite,  developing  features,  inter¬ 
viewing  leaders  in  the  industry. 
Knowledge  of  makeup  helpful.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  growing  magasine.  Address 
W.  E.  McCarron.  10  LaSalle.  Chicago 
3.  Ill. 


OOMPETEOT  OITT  EDITOR  for  per¬ 
manent  position,  good  wages.  40-hour 
week,  time  and  half  for  overtime ; 
must  bo  competent  and  experienced. 
Will  advance  transportation ;  also  have 
permanent  reporter  job  open,  wire 
Idaho  Statesman.  Boise.  Idaho,  collect. 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


CIRCULATION  MALE  BOOKKEEPER 

(or  Southwest  Newspaper.  Must  be 
ciperieiiced  in  all  phases,  und  be  able 
to  take  complete  charge  of  books  and 
iilllcc  personnel.  $50.00  a  week.  Box 
1163.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

For  u  large  t>-day  eastern  afternoon 
newspaper.  Must  be  well  e.xperienced 
la  direct  Home  Delivery.  U)ve  full 
details  first  letter.  Experience,  age, 
references,  salary  desired  and  when 
ivsilable.  Confidential  if  'u  desired. 
Kxceplional  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Box  11. M>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  6.000 
circalation.  fast-growing  newspaper  in 
20.000  southern  town  has  opporlunit) 
for  young  man  (now  probably  i-ru 
ployed  as  District  .Manager  or  .Vs- 
distant  Circulation  .Manager)  to  use 
his  aliiliiy  in  full  charge  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Evening  and  Sunday  publica- 
tiou.  If  over  26  or  4-F.  describe  your¬ 
self.  qualifications  and  ambitions  fully 
in  first  letter.  Hox  1160,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER  for 

morning  und  Sunday  newspaper.  Pre¬ 
paring  for  post-war  program.  Inter 
etted  in  a  capable  man  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  with  results  and  ability  and  ad 
vsneement.  Good  starting  salary  and 
car  allowance.  Send  snapshot.  Box 
1168.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  in  police  and 
district  work.  Hudson  Dispatch, 
Union  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  OIRODLATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  small  daily.  Handle  car¬ 
riers  and  some  soliciting.  Permanent. 
Write  or  wire  THE  DAILY  IDAHO- 
XIAN.  MOSCOW,  IDAHO. 


REPORTEBi — GIRL  graduate  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  at  least  one  year’s  experience 
preferred.  A  real  opportunity  for 
growth.  Congenial,  cooperative  work¬ 
ers.  Daily  in  Mississippi  city.  If 
interested  $25  week  start.  Write  fully 
or  wire,  giving  two  references,  photo 
if  available.  Box  1152,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  OAZjrORHIA  —  Metro¬ 
politan  morning  daily  has  opening  for 
thoronghly  competent  deskmsn;  also 
for  experienced  reporter.  Good  pay ; 
pleasant  conditions.  Box  1120,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  BATE  REPORTER  for  police, 
City  Hall  and  general  newt  wanted  by 
daily  in  Illinois  city  of  46,000.-  Per¬ 
manent  job  for  right  man.  Good 
pay.  Write  Box  1076.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED.  COPT  READER  OR  RE 
PORTER  desiring  inside  desk  experi¬ 
ence  for  small,  seven  thonsand,  north¬ 
ern  New-  England  afternoon  daily. 
Box  1177.  Editor  ts  Publisher. 


WANTED.  EDITOR  between  30  and 
40  for  small,  fonr  thousand,  northern 
New-  England  daily  in  county  seat. 
Social  minded  leadership  required  to 
build  and  create  lifetime  job  with 
share  of  profits.  Box  1178,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  NEWS  EDITOR  with  daily 
experience  for  Southwestern  Michigan 
afternoon  daily,  citv  of  12.000,  per¬ 
manent  job  to  qualifieil  person.  Write 
full  details  including  draft  status,  age. 
salary  wanted  to  Niles  Daily  Star. 
Niles.  Michigan. 


WIRE.  CITY  DESK  EDITOR,  or  re- 
l>orter,  or  combination,  small  Wis¬ 
consin  daily,  opportunity  to  advance. 
Box  1159.  Editor  &  Pitblisher. 


editor,  reporter,  competent  to 

handle  all  news  and  direct  staff  of  4. 
evening  daily  in  substantial  midwest 
[own  of  10.000.  Position  permanent. 
Give  background,  references  and  start- 
'0*  "alary  required.  Box  1173,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


Halp  WoRtad 

Maekuical 


editorial  writer,  suburban  daily, 
permanent.  $80  weekly.  Full  details 
of  experience,  send  snapshot  if  con¬ 
venient.  Hox  1192,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERATOR  OR  FLOOR  MAN  WANT¬ 
ED;  permanent  job.  Modern  shop, 
nice  town,  cheap  living,  $40  a  week. 
Chieftain.  Socorro.  N.  M.  _ 


WANTED.  ALL-AROUND  STEREO 
TYPER.  $1.38  per  hour.  Permanent. 
Write  or  wire  Superintendent,  News- 
Press.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHERfer  SaptRabw’  23.  1t44 


Halp  WoatRd 
SecretarUl 


COMPETENT  GENERAL  REPORTER 
needed  by  midwest  morning  daily. 
State  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Permanent.  Box  1119.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  not  over  50 
years  of  age,  capable  of  being  assistant 
to  Managing  Editor,  wanted  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily  (No  Sunday)  located  in 
eastern  city  of  100,000,  less  than  300 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Permanent 
position.  State  age.  references,  salary 
expected,  and  submit  samples  of  recent 
work  to  Box  1145,  Editor  &  Pnblishrr. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  with 
ample  budget  wants  an  aggressive  and 
able  Executive  Secretary  in  a  city 
which  has  excellent  post-war  pros¬ 
pects.  is  ideally  located  and  fast 
growing.  Apply  with  full  particulars 
to  Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Portsiiiouth.  Virginia. 


‘Wfory  A9RRcy  StvIcr 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  desk 
msn,  draftjiroof,  capable  handling  all 
news,  staff  of  4.  Permanent  job. 
Small  live  midwe.st  afternoon  daily. 
Give  age,  family  status,  experience, 
references,  starting  salary  required. 
Box  1022  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITE  FEATURES  FOB  NATIONAL 
BIAOAZINESI  Bertha  Klananer,  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y,  17. 


SHaafioRt  Waatad 
Artist 


LEADING  MIDWEST  clear  channel 
station  has  immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  radio  news  rewrite  man. 
Kush  letter  with  complete  background 
details  and  salary  reqnirements.  Box 
1147.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR,  extensive  backgreand 
in  national  advertising  and  flaa  arta 
wanta  to  give  servieea  aa  prodoatioa 
manager,  art  editor,  layout  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  house-organ  magasine  and  gan- 
eral  printing.  Box  1046,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BfANAOINO  EDITOR  wsnted  for 

morning  newspaper  in  beautiful,  medi¬ 
um  size  New  York  State  city;  must 
be  first  class  editorial  writer.  Appli¬ 
cations.  to  be  treated  in  confidence, 
should  give  age,  education,  experience, 
salary  expected:  also  photograph  and 
samples  of  editoriala.  Write  Box 
1123.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  ART¬ 
IST,  now  employed  seeks  change. 
Manager  of  Art  department  desired. 
Expert  figure  artist,  creative  ideas, 
illustrating  and  retouching,  rapid.  Box 
1103.  Editor  &  Publisher 


SlfaatloBs  Waatad 
Advartuiad 


POLITICALLY  INDEPENDENT  RE¬ 
PUBLICAN  New  York  State  daily  de¬ 
sires  editorial  writer.  City  popula¬ 
tion  approximately  100,000.  Box 
1116.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  FLORIDA  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  wants  two  good  rewrite  men 
— one  for  winter,  and  one  for  life— no 
hacks.  Send  full  details,  clippings, 
references  and  picture  first  letter. 
Box  1072.  Editor  #  Publisher. 


AD  MAN,  88,  17  years  exparlenas 
writing  copy,  developing  accounts  da- 
sires  change  to  mid-weet,  now  oin- 
ployed  on  50,000  daily  married,  good 
health,  ref.  fnrnlaked,  writs  Box  1041, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 35,  col¬ 
lege,  15  years  in  sdv.  sales,  promotion 
and  merchandising.  Good  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  Strong  on  servicing  accounts. 
Former  daHy  adv.  mgr.  now  managing 
good  5.000  bi-weekly.  Seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  employ  sound  background  in 
larger  field.  Best  references.  Write 
Box  1126.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


DISPLAY  MAN  desires  position  with 
daily  in  Tri- State  ares  of  Ohio,  W.  Va. 
and  Pennsylvania.  Write  Box  1150. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE!  A 

permanent,  hard-hitting,  w-ell  known 
working  manager-salesman.  Proven 
high  sales  rerord  in  key  local  ac¬ 
counts  promotion,  national,  business 
review  pages :  trade  magazines.  Be¬ 
lieve  linage  is  all  important.  Fresh 
originality,  initiative,  determination, 
dependability.  Merchandising:  busi¬ 
ness  background.  Write  excellent 
i-opy.  layouts.  Now  steadily  employed. 
Start.  $100  weekly  .  .  .  and  worth  it! 
Draft  exempt.  Age  38.  Family  man. 
Non-drinker.  Prefer  South.  Southeast. 
Southwest,  or  Pacific  Coast.  Box 
1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SItaafloas  Waafad 

Cartooaist 


POLITICAL,  SPOBTS  OABTOONI8T 

desires  position  on  daily.  Twelve 
years  art,  writing  experience.  Uni¬ 
versity.  art  school  edneation.  Box 
1107.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sifaotieat  Waafad 
CrcalatMa 


AN  ACTIVE  EXFEBIENCED  OIBCU- 
lATION  MAN  now  employed,  out¬ 
standing  record,  boy  promotion  and 
management,  desires  change.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  permanent  connection  only. 
Box  1035.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatloas  Waafad 
Editorial 


0APABI£  GAL  wishes  extra  work, 
features,  editing,  pnblieity  typing; 
New  York.  Box  1166,  Editor  & 
I’nblisher. 


COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  fifteen  years 
reporting,  writing,  editing,  on  news¬ 
papers.  wire  service,  trade  journal. 
Available  reasonable  notice.  Box 
1122.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITOBIAL  CARTOONIST:  Age  35. 
12  yrs.  exp.  all  around  man,  would 
like  opportunity  with  sizable  daily. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1188.  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Sifaafioas  Waafad 

_ _ Mitorial  (Coat’d) _ 

EDITORIAL  OABTOONIST,  also  ax- 

lierienced  in  advertising  art  and  lay 
outs.  Could  1  help  your  paper!  Box 

1153.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  OF  LABOR  PAPER,  one  ot 
best  in  U.S.,  writer,  38,  college,  want.s 
job  on  big  city  daily,  magazine.  Box 

1180.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

•p.T'PT.ItTENCED  NEWSPAPER,  press 
association  man  seeks  connection  man¬ 
aging  editor  midsize  daily  in  mid¬ 
west  or  east,  or  management  small 
daily:  best  references,  salary  unini 
portant  if  opportunity  exists,  non- 
draftable.  married.  28,  knows  all 
lihases  newspaper  operation.  Box 

1179,  Editor  A  Pablisher. _ _ 

FEATURE  AND  COLOR  WRITER,  ex- 
Iwrieneed  on  all  beats,  desires  position 
on  daily  or  magasine.  Can  write  any 
story.  Draft  2-A.  Box  1083,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ — = _ 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITU  with 
war  plant  publicity  and  special  jonr- 
nalistic  training  wants  newspaper  job. 
Will  leave  New  York.  Box  1112,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

RELIGIOUS  EDITOR — Capable  grad 
natc  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Hart 
ford  Seminary  Foundation  desires  per¬ 
manent  imsition.  Box  1186,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  FEATURE  WRITER 
wants  writing  job  with  large  eastern 
daily.  Preferably  New  York  or  Wash¬ 
ington.  F.  Benn.  11829  Mayfield  Ave.. 

1.UH  Angele.i  24.  Calif. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Young,  ambitious. 
Ten  years  writing  experience  morn 
ing,  afternoon  dailies.  New  York  area. 
Sports  announcer  and  publicity.  Best 
references.  Box  1165,  Editor  A  Pnh- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

WANT  DESK  JOB  on  PM  daily,  any 
size  city.  Midwest  or  South.  Now 
employed.  Experienced,  espable.  de¬ 
pendable.  References.  Hox  1148. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED  —  EDITORIAL  WORK  on 
large  daily,  preferably  in  South.  Have 
20  years  of  practical  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  rewrite  sad  copy  desk.  41 
years  old,  single.  Address  Box  1181. 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WANT  PEBMANEOT  POST- WAR 
SPOT.  -Kll-around  experience — coun¬ 
try  dailies.  Better  Businoss  Bureau, 
radio.  Married.  4-P  (no  disability). 
Editorially  qualified.  Box  1149,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN  EEPOBTEB  desires  new  con- 
neetion.  Experience:  city  desk  on 
daily,  editing,  pnblicitv.  free  lance  and 
teaching.  Box  181,  Manning.  S.  G. 


SlfMfioas  Waafad 

_ LiWnri— _ 

LIBRARY  WORKER.  Reference. 
Male.  Box  1081,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 


SlfaoflaM  WaofMl 
Mackaaical 


COMP,  ifia  SUPT.  of  eaatern  AM 
ilaily  wants  change  to  paper  which 
does  not  require  constant  ni([ht  snper- 
vi-sion.  Give  yon  clean,  efficient,  trou¬ 
ble-free  printing.  A-1  record,  refer¬ 
ences.  Thoroughly  experienced  me¬ 
chanically.  age  42.  family.  Box  1182, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sifaofioas  Woofod 
_ FlmtogfaFfcaf _ 

ENERGETIC  NEWS  PHOTOGRA- 
PHER,  S3,  2-A.  married,  one  child. 
12  years  on  two  papors,  2  yn.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Sook  larger  opportunity 
on  185,000  to  250,000  daily,  with 
Sunday  Roto,  in  South  or  Southwest. 

Box  lotw  Editor  A  Puhliaher _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-ENGRAVER,  with 
complete  page-size  plant,  all  new 
within  three  years.  Open  for  news¬ 
paper  contract  connection.  Both 
photo  and  engraving  equipment  suit¬ 
able  for  50,000  to  100,000  paper. 
Can  supply  personnel  to  suit  your  re- 
uniremen  ts.  Not  a  pinchpenuy  propo¬ 
sition.  In  fact,  may  not  nave  you  a 
dime.  BCT  delivers  TODAY’S  LOCAL 
PICTURES  OF  TODAY’S  LOCAL 
NEWS.  Prefer  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Penna.,  Maryland.  W.  Va..  or  where 
are  yon?  Write  Hox  1172.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AN  EXPERIENCED  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  knows  the  lan¬ 
guage  probably  could  obtain 
some  important 

Behind  the  stories  inside  of 
Geimon  Germany  these 
days  even  though 
Front  he  la  a  prisoner 
of  the  Germans 
and  unable  to  pass  on  his  infor¬ 
mation.  Such  is  the  position  of 
Ed  Beattie,  United  Press,  whom 
the  Germans  must  consider  a 
great  war  prize. 

John  Mecklin,  Chicago  Sun, 
who  was  captured  at  the  same 
time  and  later  released,  reports 
that  Wright  Bryan,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  managing  editor,  was 
wounded  when  captured  and 
that  Bryan  and  Beattie  were 
taken  into  Germany.  Bryan  is 
probably  "hors  de  combat”  for 
.some  time  but  Beattie  volun¬ 
teered  to  remain  a  prisoner 
when  Mecklin  and  he  were  told 
that  one  must  leave.  Why  the 
Germans  gave  them  that  choice 
is  a  mystery.  Such  a  magnani¬ 
mous  gesture  is  unlike  them. 

Beattie,  who  speaks  German 
fluently  and  has  spent  many 
years  as  a  correspondent  in  that 
country,  may  have  reasoned  that 
Mecklin  was  married  and  had  a 
small  child  whereas  he  was  un¬ 
attached  and  wouldn’t  be  missed 
so  much.  So.  he  volunteered. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
he  figured  that  as  long  as  he  was 
captured  it  was  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  behind  the  Nazi 
lines  and  see  for  himself  the 
downfall  of  Germany  from  the 
inside.  If  he  figured  the  war 
isn’t  going  to  continue  much 
longer  in  Europe,  he  might  have 
a  scoop  when  finally  released  by 
the  Allied  armies — and  what  a 
scoop. 

As  correspondents.  Beattie  and 
Bryan  are  entitled  to  treatment 
given  a  captain  in  our  army 
when  captured.  But  the  U.P. 
man  has  written  many  things 
about  Germany  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  not  all  of  them  have 
been  favorable.  He  observed 
Hitler’s  blood  purge  in  1934 
and  watched  the  march  into 
Czechoslovakia.  And  his  book 
“Freely  to  Pass”  was  not  at  all 
complimentary  to  the  Nazis.  He 
surely  will  closely  guarded 
if  not  grilled  at  length  for  what 
he  knows  of  the  Allied  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  correspondents  who  were 
interned  in  Germany  after  our 
entry  into  the  war  revealed  on 
their  return  that  they  had  been 
able  to  observe  and  learn  many 
things  there.  They  were  not 
prisoners  of  war,  however,  and 
were  not  in  prisoner  of  war 
camps. 

But  knowing  Beattie,  and  in 
looking  at  his  record,  if  given 
half  a  chance  and  if  treated 
fairly  ( although  we  have  learned 
the  Nazis  don’t  always  observe 
international  law)  he  will  have 
one  whale  of  a  story  when  he 
gets  out  of  the  clink. 


INSTANTANEOUS  transmission 

of  a  photo  or  a  page  of  copy 
is  foreseen  in  an  interview  with 
John  Logie  Baird, 

Things  Are  British  television 
Happaning  in  inventor,  appear- 
„  .  *  ing  in  World  s 

.communication  Netcs,  our 

contemporary  in 
British  journalism. 

Baird,  who  is  experimenting 
on  behalf  of  Cable  and  Wireless, 
Ltd.,  which  operates  the  British 
Empire  system  of  communica¬ 
tions,  plans  to  use  the  cathode 
ray  tube  on  the  television  prin¬ 
ciple  to  transmit  a  continuous 
stream  of  messages  by  wireless 
at  the  rate  of  25  per  second. 

This  is  a  practical  application 
of  the  television  technique  which 
communications  experts  should 
keep  an  eye  on  for  its  potential 
benefit  to  the  press  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  course,  the  system  em¬ 
bodies  the  drawbacks  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  that  the  area  of  trans¬ 
mission  and  reception  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  line  of  sight  which 
could  be  corrected  by  automatic 
relay  stations  to  cover  long  dis¬ 
tances. 

’The  article  on  Mr.  Baird  brings 
vividly  to  mind  a  demonstration 
we  witnessed  in  1936  when  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  printed  the  first 
color  photo  to  be  transmitted  by 
wire.  In  the  New  York  lab¬ 
oratory  of  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  staff  watched  the 
photo  arrive  from  Chicago.  Af¬ 
ter  reception  was  completed  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  tour  of  Mr.  Finch’s 
laboratory  revealed  that  he  was 
working  on  a  device  similar  to 
that  now  described  by  Mr.  Baird. 
Whether  it  involved  the  same 
cathode  ray  principle,  we  don’t 
know,  but  we  saw  a  large  va¬ 
cuum  tube  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  transmit  photos  and  copy 
instantaneously.  Mr.  Finch  is 
now  a  commander  in  the  Navy 
and  the  progress  of  his  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  kept  a  secret  for 
these  many  years. 

Newspapermen  should  not  be 
surpris^  if  they  see  sudden 
revolutionary  changes  in  com¬ 
munications  after  this  war.  What 
miraculous  inventions  are  being 
kept  under  wraps  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  we  won’t 
know,  of  course,  for  some  time. 
But  we  have  fairly  substantial 
indications  that  facsimile  is  be¬ 
ing  used  extensively  by  the. 
armed  services  on  a  vastly  im¬ 
proved  basis  over  pre-war  ex- 
nerimentation.  This  week  John 
V.  L.  Hogan,  president  of  WQXR, 
New  York,  reveals  that  facsimile 
can  now  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
48  square  inches  per  minute,  as 
compared  to  the  old  three  or 
four  .square  inches,  and  on  a 
larger  screen.  Television  and 
radio  telegraphy  undoubtedly 
have  also  been  developed  secret¬ 
ly  by  the  armed  forces. 

The  speed  of  our  post-war 
communications  may  antiquate 
present  publishing  methods  and 
make  our  publishers  eager  to 


accept  the  electronic  press  and 
photographic  composition  now 
being  developed  in  New  York 
laboratories  and  elsewhere,  but 
.still  not  perfected  and  very 
hush-hush. 

•  *  • 

THERE  has  also  been  much 

speculation  on  the  effect  of 
the  autogiro  on  post-war  com¬ 
munications  and 
The  Autogiro  travel.  Many  de- 
jj,  partment  store 

«  ...  ...  ..executives  have 

Poat-WarWorldtoyed  with  the 

idea  of  using 
them  for  store-to-home  delivery. 
And  eventually  they  might  be 
effective  in  this  way. 

But  more  than  a  month  ago. 
one  of  the  Detroit  department 
stores  attempted  the  experiment 
with  much  fanfare  and  ballyhoo. 
’The  results  were  hilarious  for 
the  onlookers,  but  not  for  the 
store  executives. 

The  stunt  was  to  be  a  delivery 
from  the  club  house  of  one  of 
Detroit’s  golf  courses  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  home  on  the  other  side  of 
the  course.  With  the  press  in 
eager  attendance,  the  first  dem¬ 
onstration  flopped  miserably 
when  the  plane  never  got  off  the 
ground.  It  had  been  brought 
out  in  pieces  and  assembled  on 
the  spot.  Something  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  its  right  place.  Two 
of  the  three  Detroit  papers 
played  ball  and  didn't  em¬ 
barrass  the  store  by  printing  the 
story. 

A  week  later,  another  try.  this 
time  with  photographers  taking 
pictures  of  big  shots  handing 
the  precious  package  to  the 
pilot,  etc.,  and  on  the  word  "go” 
the  gadget  arose  six  feet  off  the 
ground — no  further — and  came 
down  with  a  resounding  thump. 
Again  it  went  up  and  down.  The 
package  was  delivered  all  right 
but  it  took  a  lot  of  work  to  repair' 
the  greens  and  bunkers  along  the 
flight  course.  Reporters  were 
doubled  over — the  pilot  resigned 
— store  executives  were  cha¬ 
grined.  Something  definitely  was 
wrong. 

But  seriously,  this  method  of 
flight  is  practical  as  we  all  know 
by  seeing  newreels  of  the  wiz¬ 
ardry  of  Sikorsky,  and  through 
its  adoption  by  the  army.  This 
is  just  one  of  those  amusing  in¬ 
cidents  that  might  happen  in 
the  development  of  anything 


Elected  to  4-A 

Flack  Advertising  Agency, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  has  been  elects 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 


Flynn  Named 
Exec.  Editor 
Of  N.  Y.  Post 

To  fill  a  post  vacated  when 
Ted  O.  Thackrey  assumed  edi¬ 
torship  and  general  managership 
of  the  New  York 
Post,  Edward  P. 
Flynn,  city  and 
national  affain 
editor,  has  been 
appointed  exec¬ 
utive  editor  by 
Dorothy  Thack- 
r  e  y  ,  publisher, 
and  Mr.  Thack¬ 
rey. 

At  the  same 
time  Jerome  J. 
Karpf,  feature 
Flynn  and  promotion 
manager  of  the 
Post,  formerly  connected  with 
the  general  management  of 
Hearst  newspapers,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Paul  A.  'Tierney, 
managing  editor,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Flynn  as  city  editor.  Mr.  Karpf's 
assistant  on  the  feature  desk. 
Douglas  Cooper,  was  appointed 
feature  editor. 

Mr,  Tierney  remains  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Samuel  Graf¬ 
ton,  columnist,  remains  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 

Among  Mr.  Flynn  s  duties  will 
be  direction  of  the  editorial  page 
and  further  development  of  the 
Post’s  interests  in  political  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  social  sciences. 
Joining  the  Post  in  1936,  he  be¬ 
came  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  four  years  later  and  af¬ 
ter  two  years'  service  there, 
city  editor.  He  had  previously 
been  associated  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  the  New  York 
Journal. 

Mr.  Karpf  was  connected  with 
the  Hearst  newspapers  for  20 
years,  starting  in  1921.  He  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  in  1916  as 
a  police  reporter  for  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star, 

joined  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot,  later  serving  as  reporter, 
telegraph  editor  and  city  editor 
on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times  and  Telegram.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  American  at  the  time  of 
its  suspension  in  1937,  later 
served  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Cooper's  work 
on  the  feature  desk  he  was  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  and  during  his  10 
years  at  the  Post  had  served  on 
the  copy  desk  and  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  labor  departments. 


The  "Gremlin”  is  a  mischievous  Pixie, 
forever  causing  vexatious  annoyances, 

And  there’s  a  merry  "Question  Grem-  I  ( 
lin,”  too.  He  delicts  in  bringing  up 
queries  that  seem  to  defy  answering. 

People  make  bets  about  them  .  .  .  the 
cause  of  heated  controversies.  And  An-  ' 

swer-finding  can  be  Gremlin-infested.  The  Has- 
kin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a 
newspaper  feature  to  which  people^  may  go  for 
ANY  question  that  makes  a  Gremlin  chuckle. 
The  Jersey  Journal  (42,692  E)  has  renewed  for 
this  Service, 
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wisdom 

knot 

weakness 


—the  rural  philosopher  s  observation  that  **each  generation 
grows  wiser  and  weaker*  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding 


IN  mechanics,  wisdom  is  understanding  cal  assets  of  all  the  world  in  every  field.  As 

— it  is  strength.  Finer  metals  and  ma-  better  methods  and  materials  are  devised, 

terials,  greater  precisions,  improved  man-  Linotype  uses  them  and  Linotype  users 
ufacturing  methods,  are  the  results  of  profit  accordingly, 
researching,  experimenting,  understand-  And  the  Linotype  Production  fin¬ 
ing.  The  synthesis  is  progress.  gineers  in  the  field  today  bring  to  the  in- 

The  Linotype  of  today  combines  the  dustry  the  wisdom  and  understanding  of 

experience  of  some  sixty  years  of  a  highly  their  technical  training  and  years  of  prac- 

specialized  organization  and  the  techni-  tical  experience.  To  use  them  is  wisdom. 

*  Buying  Bonds  is  Wisdom — Indecision  is  Weakness  ^ 

LinoCyp*  Cctlo*  Old  aiMf  Ciulon  No.  S  tUUie 


Hnaiad  la  0.  8.  A. 


KNOXVILLE  „ 

BEST  DAM  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD 


CERTAINLY 


Knoxville  is  the  heart  of  TV  A — recognized  today  as  the  biggest 
single  factor  for  the  future  development  of  the  South.  TVA 
represents  infinitely  more  than  the  world’s  biggest  power  system — 

20  colossal  dams  now  furnishing  half  as  much  power  as  all  the 
private  utilities  in  America  produced  in  World  War  I.  TVA  has 
developed  river  navigation,  effected  flood  control,  reforestation, 
soil  conservation,  built  factories  and  parks.  And  offering  the 
largest  pool  of  low-cost  power  in  existence,  TVA  has  attracted 
giant  factories  to  Knoxville  with  their  enormous  payrolls. 

DuPont,  Eastman,  Union  Carbide,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Reynolds  Metals, 
Rohm  &  Haas — their  plants  have  transformed  Knoxville  into  a  huge  industrial  area. 
The  prosperity  and  growth  in  their  wake  have  made  Knoxville  FIRST  IN  AMERICA 
IN  RETAIL  SALES  GAINS! . . .  FIRST  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  INCREASES! 
.  .  .  FIRST  IN  BANK  DEBIT  GAINS!  And  this  astonishing  prosperity  should  be 
permanent  because  TVA  is  permanent.  Over  200,000  population  in  Greater  Knoxville 
today.  Whatever  your  plans,  be  sure  you  include  Knoxville. 


KNOXVILLE  LEADS  EVERY  CITY  IN  AMERICA  IN  BUSINESS  GAINS 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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